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PREFACE. 


My  object,  in  preparing  the  following  pages  for  the 
press,  has  been  partly  to  refute  certain  mis-statements 
and  unwarrantable  assumptions  contained  in  Sir  William 
Pym's  work  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Bulam 
Fever,  &c,"  and  partly  as  a  corollary  thereto,  to  give 
a  more  extended  notice  of  the  African  epidemics, 
drawn  from  official  documents,  than  has  hitherto  been 
done — this  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  Report  on  the 
diseases  of  the  African  Station,  which,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  I  drew  up  some  time 
since,  from  its  being  an  official  publication,  is  greatly  re- 
stricted in  its  circulation,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  inac- 
cessible to  those  members  of  the  profession  who  are  not 
engaged  in  the  public  service.  Sir  William  Pym,  in 
his  work  above  alluded  to,  has  given  what  he  calls 
a  review  of  this  Report,  in  which  (assuming  at  the  onset, 
on  grounds  of  his  own  creation,  that  Sir  William  Burnett 
was  conjointly  with  me  engaged  in  its  preparation,)  he 
in  most  unjustifiable  and  unprofessional  language  attacks 
us  both,  seeking  to  support  the  position  he  has  taken, 
by  garbled  and  unfair  extracts  from  Sir  Wm.  Burnett's 
work  on  the  Mediterranean  fever,  and  my  Report.  This 
proceeding  on  his  part,  rendered  it  necessary  for  me,  in 
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replying  to  his,  criticism,  to  enter  more  largely  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done,  on  the  description  of  the 
African  epidemics;  I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as 
possible,  to  trace  them  to  their  oi'igin,  and  in  so  doing 
have  been  compelled  to  restore  to  their  original  form 
the  descriptive  extracts  which  had  been  mutilated  and 
garbled  by  Sir  William  Pym,  and  thus  have  sought  to 
place  before  the  professional  public  as  correct  an  ac- 
count as  can,  I  believe,  at  present  be  furnished,  of  the 
origin,  progress,  and  decline  of  epidemic  yellow  fever  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

On  account  of  the  expedient  which  was  resorted  to 
by  Sir  William  Pym  in  his  review,  it  is  necessary  to 
6tate  that  I  have  not  in  these  pages  made  any  reference 
whatever  to  those  parts  of  the  work  on  the  Bulam 
fever  which  exclusively  relate  to  Sir  William  Burnett ; 
nor  are  the  remarks  contained  in  them,  to  be  considered 
in  any  way  as  defensive  of  his  opinions,  or  explanatory 
of  his  views  respecting  fever.  To  several  offensive 
passages  in  the  above  work,  which  refer  both  to  him  and 
myself  in  a  conjoint  manner,  I  have  replied  for  myself 
only,  leaving  Sir  William  to  deal  with  them  hereafter 
as  he  may  think  fit. 

It  is  also  proper  to  state — in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake,  or  pretended  mistake,  on  the  part  of 
Sir  William  Pym,  as  to  this  being  a  joint  reply  to  his 
"  Observations," — that  Sir  William  Burnett  has  neither 
seen  nor  heard  any  portion  of  the  following  pages  read, 
nor  been  made  cognizant  of  their  contents  in  any  way 
whatever. 
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It  may  also  be  as  well  to  add,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Report  on  the  African  Station,  that  when  preparing  it, 
I  studiously  avoided  the  promulgation  of  any  specula- 
tive or  personal  opinions  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
contagion,  although  all  matters,  found  in  the  documents 
which  I  consulted,  at  all  available  to  a  fair  consideration 
of  the  subject  were  prominently  brought  forward,  and  on 
all  occasions  correctly  stated;  the  object  of  the  Report 
being  to  embody  a  mass  of  valuable  facts,  and  not  to 
enter  into  any  discursive  observations  which  might  give 
offence  or  lead  to  controversy.  It  was  written  in  com- 
pliance with  specific  instructions,  which  were  as  far  as 
possible  strictly  adhered  to,  and  being  required  to  be 
completed  with  all  possible  despatch,  it  was  totally  out 
of  the  question  to  attempt  to  enter  into  any  elaborate 
investigation  respecting  the  nature  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  station,  which  indeed  was  also  unneces- 
sary. These  circumstances  were  explained  at  the  time, 
but  in  his  critical  zeal,  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  Superintendant-General  of  Quaran- 
tine, whose  review  it  may  be  suspected  was  written 
more  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  of  personal 
animosity,  than  a  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth 
and  science. 

In  my  preliminary  observations  to  the  African  Re- 
port, I  acknowledged  with  thanks  the  assistance  and 
advice  which  had  been  tendered  to  me  throughout  its 
progress  by  Sir  William  Burnett, — I  could  not  have 
said  less  than  I  did,  but  unfortunately  the  thus  publicly 


rendering  my  thanks  to  Sir  William  Burnett,  was  laid 
hold  of  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Quarantine 
as  a  proof  that  the  "  Report"  was  a  joint  production, 
notwithstanding  my  disclaimer.  I  have  now  to  proffer 
my  best  thanks  to  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  the  distin- 
guished medical  chief  of  the  army,  to  Dr.  Smith,  Deputy 
Inspector  of  Hospitals,  and  to  several  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  army  medical  department,  for 
affording  me  every  facility  and  assistance  while  em- 
ployed examining  certain  documents  placed  under 
their  charge;  and  I  trust  my  stating  this  much  will 
not  subject  them  to  any  unpleasant  observations  of  a 
critical  nature,  as  being  collusively  implicated,  or  in 
any  way  answerable  for  the  statements  I  have  here 
advanced.  I  have  also  most  sincerely  to  thank  Dr. 
M'William,  and  through  him  Dr.  Lawson,  Staff-Surgeon 
at  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  valuable  information  contained 
in  two  letters  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  which  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  spontaneous  evolution  of 
yellow  fever  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  without  which  I 
could  not  have  traced  to  their  origin  the  epidemics  of 
1845  and  1847.  To  many  of  my  brother  officers  I  am 
also  deeply  indebted  for  information  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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Sir  "William  Ptm,  the  Superintendent-general  of  Quaran- 
tine.has  lately  dedicated  a  book  on  Yellow  Fever  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  some  portion  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  a  hypercriticism  of  the  "  Report  on  the  Climate  and 
Diseases  of  the  African  Station."  For  various  reasons  I  am 
compelled  to  take  some  notice  of  certain  parts  of  this  strange 
production;  not  however  with  a  view  of  entering  into  any 
controversial  discussion  with  him  on  the  doctrines  of  conta- 
gion, in  reference  to  that  disease,  but,  in  the  first  place,  to 
disavow  certain  opinions  which  he  has  erroneously,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  honestly,  laid  to  my  charge,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  disabuse  those  who  may  read  Sir  William  Pym's 
book,  of  the  idea  that  the  Report  which  I  drew  up  on  the 
African  Station,  according  to  directions  from  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  had 
any  reference  whatever  to  Sir  William  Burnett's  work  on  the 
Mediterranean  fever.  The  one  was  printed  in  1816,  the 
other  in  1847;  the  distance  of  time  between  these  events 
was  so  great,  the  diseases  and  the  regions  separately  noticed 
in  each,  so  different,  that  to  any  person  at  all  conversant  with 
the  subject,  it  must  appear  evident  that  the  one  could  never 
have  been  intended  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  corollary  to 
the  other,  as  Sir  William  Pym  has  assumed  it  to  do. 

In  the  third  place,  with  regard  to  the  Report  on  the 
African  Station,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  my  name  is  at- 
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tached  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  me  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  it;  in  the  several  periodicals  in  which  it  has  been 
noticed — some  of  which  Sir  William  Pym  appears  to  have 
read— this  seems  to  have  been  clearly  understood;  and  fur- 
ther, in  the  preliminary  observations  I  distinctly  stated  that 
Sir  William  Burnett  was  not  to  be  considered  answerable  for 
the  errors  it  contained;  under  these  circumstances,  and  with 
the  latter  passage  before  him,  I  do  not  see  on  what  reasona- 
ble grounds  Sir  William  Pym  could  consider  the  Report  a 
"joint  one;"  or  that  the  opinions  contained  in  it  respecting 
fever  should  necessarily  be  an  echo  of  those  published  in  the 
work  on  the  Mediterranean  fever.  It  would,  in  fact,  appear 
that,  finding  it  difficult  to  impugn  separately  the  views,  or 
the  facts  respecting  fever  stated  in  each,  he  has  resorted 
to  the  disingenuous  expedient  of  mixing  them  up  in  a 
confused  manner,  using  at  the  same  time  mutilated  extracts, 
frequently  altered  in  meaning  by  turning  words  and  sen- 
tences into  italics,  in  order  to  make  out  charges  of  inconsis- 
tency, where  there  never  was  intended,  nor  is  it  possible 
there  could  have  been,  any  degree  of  relevancy. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain  that  I 
have  not,  nor  do  I  intend  to  have,  anything  to  do  with  what 
he  terms  the  "  bitterly  agitated  contest,"  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  respecting  this  disease.  I  have 
opinions  of  my  own,  agreeing  it  may  be  with  neither  party, 
but  which  I  have  never  attempted,  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately, to  obtrude  on  any  man,  nor  have  I  yet  entered  into 
any  explanation  of  them,  by  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
I  have  committed  myself  to  the  support  of  either  side  of  the 
question;  and  moreover,  whatever  my  opinions  may  be  at  the 
present  time,  I  by  no  means  bind  myself,  contest  or  no  con- 
test, to  hold  to  them,  when  I  shall  see  sufficient  grounds  to 
change  them  for  others  which  may  be  proved  to  be  more 
«     consistent  with  truth  and  reason. 

Fifthly  y — It  is  proper  to  state  that  I  offer  these  observa- 
tions at  present,  in  order  that  if  at  any  future  period  it 
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should  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  remarks  on  yellow 
fever,  I  may  be  enabled  to  do  so  without  alluding  to  Sir 
William  Pym,  or  to  the  extraordinary  mis-statements  he  has 
thought  fit  to  place  before  the  public,  respecting  my  views 
of  a  disease,  concerning  which,  in  its  idiopathic  form,  I  with 
diffidence  ventured  to  express  an  opinion,  "  That  we  are  still 
utterly  ignorant  of  anything  relative  to  its  production,  and 
that  we  are  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  its 
nature,  when  it  has  occurred." 

I  very  much  regret  that  his  review  of  my  Report  is  writ- 
ten in  a  style  which  prevents  my  replying  to  it  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  man  of  his  age  and  position  in  society. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  this  book  of  Sir  William 
Pym's  should  be  noticed  by  me,  and  that  is,  the  unwarrant- 
able manner  in  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  reflect  on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  generally,  but  more  particularly  as  regards  the  four 
gentlemen  who  died  in  the  discharge  of  their  unenviable 
duties  in  the  Eclair.  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  any  man  who  had  reached  the  age  of  maturity  would  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  sneer  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
severally  lost  their  lives. 

I  shall  divide  the  observations  on  the  Bulam  fever  some- 
what differently  to  the  author.  Of  the  311  pages  which 
compose  the  work  in  question,  there  are  about  120  which 
may  be  fairly  called  his  own;  these  are  characteristic,  and 
consist  principally  of  groundless  assertions,  querulous  mis- 
statements, and  gross  personalities;  the  other  191  have  been 
abstracted  and  extracted  from  other  writers,  and  of  these 
between  forty  and  fifty  are  taken  from  the  Report  on  the  Climate 
and  Diseases  of  the  African  Station.  It  is,  of  course,  with 
the  latter,  and  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  them,  that  I  have 
principally  to  do.  The  title  page  is  not  included  in  the 
above,  but  as  it  also  may  be  considered  to  bear  something 
like  a  critical  construction,  and  as  it  is  a  curiosity  in  itself, 
it  ought  not  to  pass  altogether  unnoticed.    It  is  as  follows:-— 
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"  Observations  on  the  Bulam,  Vomito  Negro,  or  Yellow 
Fever  ;  with  a  Review  of  a  Report  upon  the  Diseases  of  the 
African  Coast,  by  Sir  William  Burnett  and  Dr.  Bryson, 
proving  its  highly  contagious  powers." 

There  is,  or  was,  in  that  part  of  the  world  with  which  Sir 
William  claims  some  connection,  a  small  town  that  rejoiced 
in  the  excellence  of  its  chief  magistrate.  To  this  functionary 
a  letter  was  one  day  brought,  which  he  opened,  and  examined 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  but  still  seemed 
sorely  puzzled  as  to  its  contents;  at  length  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  ventured  to  hint,  that  he  held  it  with  the  wrong  side 
up.  "The  wrang  side  up!"  exclaimed  the  municipal  head, 
not  a  little  annoyed;  "  faith,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  friend; 
if  ever  you  come  to  be  provost  o'  Ecclefecchan,  you'll 
ha'e  to  learn  to  read  a  letter  wi'  ony  side  up."  Some  such 
tact  as  this  of  the  provost's  will  be  required  by  those 
who  may  read  the  Observations  on  the  Bulam,  Vomito 
Negro,  for  there  are  other  pages,  besides  the  title  page,  that 
will  require  to  be  read  with  "ony  side  up,"  that  is,  if  the 
reader  has  any  desire  to  guess  their  meaning. 

In  drawing  up  this  title  page,  Sir  William  Pym,  I  am  well 
aware,  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  Report  was  possessed 
of  contagious  powers  ;  he  merely  desired  to  state,  that  he 
would  prove  that  the  yellow  fever  was  contagious,  a  fact 
which  has  been  known  for  at  least  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  first  clearly  established  by 
the  indisputable  statements  contained  in  Sir  William  Bur- 
nett's history  of  the  fever  in  the  Bann.  published  in  1824. 

As  Sir  William  Pym  appears  to  wish  it  to  be  understood  • 
that  his  views  respecting  yellow  fever  are  peculiar,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible — although 
that  will  be  no  easy  task — what  they  are: — 

In  the  first  place,  at  page  8,  he  says  there  are  three 
varieties  of  fever  in  warm  climates,  viz.: — 1st  variety,  the 
bilious  remittent,  in  different  degrees  of  concentration,  pre- 
vailing in  marshy  and  uncultivated  districts.    2nd  variety, 
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the  bilious  continued,  or  sporadic,  arising  from  exposure  to 
the  sun,  excess  in  drinking  and  other  irregularities.  3rd 
variety,  the  Bulara  or  Vomito-Negro  ;  but,  although  a 
variety  of  tropical  fever,  "it  is  a  disease  sui  generis  "  (p.  6.), 
"  and  differs  from  all  others,"  (p.  67.),  "  and  so  far  appears 
to  be  the  offspring  of  heat,  that  its  powers  both  of  contagion 
and  destruction  are  increased  by  it  to  a  wonderful  degree  " 
(p.  59).  "  The  closer  the  situation,  and  the  more  stagnant 
the  air,  the  greater  has  been  its  virulence;"  "it  shows  a  won- 
derful predilection  for  particular  constitutions  (p.  63).  That 
although  it  is  capable  of  naturalising  itself  in  any  permanently 
warm  climate  (p.  63) — "it  is  peculiar  to  Africa,  its  source 
being  in  the  interior"  (p.  259),  yet  it  attacks  natives  of  that 
country  in  a  comparatively  mild  form.  That  it  is  not  indi- 
genous in  the  West  Indies,  but,  being  contagious,  it  leads  an 
erratic  existence,  "  and  has,  at  different  times,  been  carried 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
thence  imported  to  Europe  and  America"  (48).  Yet  he 
contradicts  this  at  p.  S,  where  he  states,  "  it  broke  out 
spontaneously  in  three  companies,  quartered  in  some  case- 
mates in  Fort  Edward."  "  That  the  poison  remains  dormant 
only  a  few  days"  (p.  65),  "and  does  not  affect  beyond  a 
few  yards"  (66).  That  it  is  non -remittent,  is  accompanied 
with  bright  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  black  vomit,  and  that 
it  never  attacks  the  same  person  more  than  once. 

"  In  mild  cases,  of  which  there  are  many,  it  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  other  fevers  from  any  cause,  and  even  in  bad 
cases,  not  until  the  fatal  symptoms  occur"  (p.4).  Yet,  "  it  is 
possessed  of  peculiarities  distinguishing  it  from  all  other 
diseases"  (p.  5).  That  "  its  greatest  peculiarity  is  its  attack- 
ing the  human  frame  but  once — and  as  that  has  been 
proved  (asserted  ?)  to  as  great  a  certainty  as  it  has  been  in 
the  small  pox  or  measles,  that  peculiarity  ought  to  put  the 
question  at  rest,  as  to  its  being  a  disease  sui  generis"  (p.  6). 
"  It  is  a  disease  of  a  rather  whimsical  character,  but  regular 
in  its  irregularities"  (GO),  and  "  it  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  malaria,  marshes,  or  unhealthy  situations"  (95). 
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He  goes  on  to  state  that  this  fever,  although  it  cannot  be 
-distinguished  in  the  mild  cases  from  fevers  arising  from  any 
cause,  and  in  bad  cases  not  until  the  fatal  symptoms  occur, 
yet  may  be  divided  into  four  forms.  Splitting  hairs  was  at 
one  time  considered  to  be  a  dextrous  feat — that  has  lately 
been  eclipsed  by  splitting  a  bank-note — but  Sir  William's 
feat  of  splitting  yellow  fever  into  four  forms,  I  consider  a 
more  wonderful  trait  of  ingenuity  than  either  of  these;  more 
astonishing  still,  as  a  feat  of  shrewd  sagacity,  will  be  the 
distinguishing  by  their  peculiar  characters  all  these  particular 
forms  ;  and,  again,  these  forms  of  Bulam,  or  Vomito-Negro, 
from  the  "  different  degrees  of  concentration,"  and  "  the  di- 
versity of  forms  and  symptoms  "  which  are  assumed  by  the 
other  varieties  of  tropical  fever,  which,  even  in  their  pure  and 
primitive  forms,  he  states,  so  greatly  resemble  the  Bulam, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  yellow  fever,  these  infi- 
nitesimal divisions  may  seem  rather  perplexing,  but  here  fol- 
lows a  sample  of  the  key  to  the  mystery — "  The  first  symp- 
toms of  the  first  form  of  the  Bulam  fever  are:  languor  and 
chills;  of  the  second,  languor  and  chills,  increased  to  shiver- 
ing; of  the  third,  aggravation  of  the  latter;  of  the  fourth,  no- 
thing but  languor,  chilliness,  and  rigor,  with  pains  in  the 
loins  and  calves  of  the  legs."    Thus  we  have — 

1st. — Languor  and  chills. 
2nd. — Ditto       ditto  increased. 
3rd. — Ditto       ditto  aggravated. 
4th. — Ditto       ditto    with  pains  in  the  loins  and 
calves  of  the  legs. 

"With  respect  to  head-ache — In  the  1st,  it  is  severe,  con- 
fined to  the  orbits  and  forehead.    In  the 
2nd.  Excruciating — as  in  the  first.    In  the 
3rd.  Aggravated  (included  in  all  the  symptoms).    And  in 
the 

4th.  Not  so  severe;  thus,  the  headache  is  not  like  that  in 
the  first,  the  second,  or  in  the  third;  but  it  is  less  than  the 
third.    Again — 
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In  the  first  form,  the  eyes  have  a  peculiar  shining  or 
drunken  appearance;  in  the  second  they  are  glassy  and 
slightly  inflamed;  in  the  third,  there  is  an  aggravation  of  all 
the  symptoms;  the  eyes,  therefore,  are  more  shining,  drunken- 
like,  glassy,  and  inflamed,  and,  in  the  fourth,  the  symptoms 
are  not  so  violent  as  in  the  third;  the  shininess,  &c,  is  con- 
sequently in  a  degree  somewhere  between  the  second  and 
third. 

To  compare  the  state  of  the  tongue,  the  pulse,  the  skin,, 
and  various  other  symptoms,  would  occupy  more  space  and 
time  than  I  can  afford,  and  certainly  more  than  the  subject 
deserves.  He  does  not  explain  how  the  standard  of  the  first 
form  is  to  be  taken,  or  what  degree  of  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms  will  constitute  the  second  form;  or  how  he  ma- 
nages when  several  symptoms  increase  and  the  others  are 
stationary,  or  retrograde.  Anything  more  preposterous  than 
the  arbitrary  division  of  tropical  fever  into  so  many  varieties, 
forms,  and  divisions,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Yellow  fever,, 
like  the  fevers  which  infest  our  lanes  and  alleys,  occurs  in 
different  degrees  of  severity;  but  there  are  no  means  of  classi- 
fying these,  as  it  will  seldom  happen  that  there  are  two 
cases  precisely  alike.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  point- 
ing out  Sir  William  Pym's  peculiar  opinions,  with  regard  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  tropical  fevers,  because  I  think 
it  will  go  far  to  prove  one  of  two  things,  namely,  that  he  has- 
either  seen  but  little  of  yellow  fever,  and  of  that  little  he  has 
been  a  superficial  observer;  or  if  he  has  seen  much  of  it,  he 
thus,  by  confused  and  vague  distinctions,  depending  on  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  and  by  contradictory  statements,  en- 
deavours to  obfuscate  and  to  shroud  in  mystery  the  little  we 
do  know  concerning  it. 

His  ideas  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  have  at  all  events 
the  merit  of  singularity;  at  page  66  and  67  he  says  (the 
wording  is  his  own)  : — "  It  has  been  proved  that  the  Bulam 
fever  is  a  disease  sui  generis,  and  deserving  some  distin- 
guishing nosological  name;  produced  by  a  specific  contagion,. 


which  when  taken  into  the  system,  carries  on  its  work  of 
assimilation,  when  with  high  fever  it  exerts  its  influence 
upon  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  in  the  form  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  which  may  terminate  in  resolu- 
tion or  gangrene."  The  existence  of  this  species  of  in- 
flammation in  yellow  fever,  and  in  a  mucous  membrane,  is 
certainly  a  discovery. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  considered  that  yellow  fever,  like 
other  fevers,  occurs  spontaneously  in  Africa,  in  America, 
and  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  ;  that  it  most  frequently 
breaks  out,  and  is  most  fatal  (as  regards  Europeans)  in  un- 
healthy localities;  that,  although  it  has  most  frequently  pre- 
vailed in  marshy  places,  near  the  coast,  probably  from  their 
being  most  frequented  by  Europeans,  yet  it  has  also  been 
observed  in  dry  and  hilly  situations  ;  that  at  one  time  it  may 
attack  only  a  few  individuals  sporadically;  while  at  another 
it  may  prevail  epidemically;  that  there  has  not  been  disco- 
vered anything  peculiar  to  it,  beyond  a  general  aggravation 
of  the  symptoms,  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more 
severe  fevers  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  usually  denominated  bilious  or  remittent; — that  it  is 
sometimes  contagious,  remittent  or  non-remittent,  accord- 
ing to  the  violence  or  duration  of  the  attack,  many  cases  ter- 
minating with  one  paroxysm;  that  it  is  accompanied  by  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  differing  in  shade  according  to  com- 
plexion, temperament,  the  severity  of  the  attack,  or  other 
accidental  circumstances,  and  frequently  with  black  vomit 
in  the  fatal  cases;  that  it  may  affect  the  system  more  than 
once,  but  generally  only  at  distant  periods.  Sir  Wm.  Pym 
endeavours,  not  by  the  production  of  reasonable  proof,  but 
by  reiteration  and  assertion,  to  maintain  that  his  view  of  the 
question  is  the  right  one,  and  that  every  other,  however  mo- 
dified, is  wrong;  whereas,  those  who  differ  from  him  do  so 
on  the  authority  of  well-founded  facts,  which  prove  incon- 
testably  that  he  attempts  to  make  a  distinction  where  there 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  any  difference;  there  not  being 
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any  symptom,  or  series  of  symptoms,  by  which,  if  there  be, 
as  he  affirms,  three  distinct  fevers  peculiar  to  these  regions, 
each  divisible  into  several  subordinate  forms  or  grades,  the 
one  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  With  respect  to 
remissions,  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  fair  test  of 
yellow  fever,  unless  any,  the  slightest  abatement  of  pyrexial 
action  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  remission;  or,  if  that  be 
denied,  until  the  degree  of  abatement  necessary  to  constitute 
a  remission  be  specifically  defined,  and  generally  admitted. 
I  think,  however,  I  shall  have  little  trouble  in  proving  that 
remissions  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  yellow  fever.  As 
to  the  non-liability  to  a  second  attack,  this,  I  presume,  for 
the  present,  must  remain  a  disputed  point,  or,  until  some  few 
persons  who  have  had  black  vomit  recover,  and  have,  at  a 
subsequent  period  a  second  attack,  in  which  black  vomit 
again  occurs.  But,  even  then,  although  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
one  in  a  thousand  recoveries  from  this  symptom,  the  superin- 
tendent-general of  quarantine  may  take  upon  himself  to  assert, 
that  one  of  the  attacks  must  have  been  the  bilious  remittent 
fever,  in  which  he  says  black  vomit  may  also  sometimes 
occur,  and  the  fever  may  terminate  without  a  remission. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  Sir  William  Pym,  by  his  in- 
numerable divisions  and  complications,  by  his  assumptions 
and  assertions,  endeavours  to  surround  his  observations — 
reasonings  they  cannot  be  called — with  so  much  mystery,  and 
with  so  many  qualifications,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  one, 
practically  acquainted  with  yellow  fever",  to  divest  them  of 
their  equivocal  verbiage,  and  to  bring  them  fairly  to  the 
test  of  examination.  By  these  means  he  escapes  the  just 
censure  of  the  many,  who,  from  not  having  seen  the  com- 
plaint, are  deterred  from  exposing  and  repudiating  the 
manner  he  attempts  to  make  a  sort  of  bogle  of  it,  and  to 
claim  for  himself  the  credit  of  being  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  understands  its  nature.  For  example,  at  page  64 
he  states  that  in  marshy  places,  the  poison  of  the  Bulam 
fever,  and  the  marsh  poison  may  be  imbibed  by  the  same 
n 
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person  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
certainly  probable,  that  they  may  show  themselves  in  suc- 
cession— "  the  Bulam  fever  apparently  terminating  in  the 
remittent,  or  intermittent  fever;  and  vice  versa."  "The 
occurrence  of  which  circumstance" — (the  probability  being 
adroitly  adopted  as  a  certainty) — "  has  confirmed  the  advo- 
cates for  non-contagion,  and  persons  not  acquainted  with 
the  two  diseases,  in  the  mistake  of  their  being  actually  one" 
Thus  we  have  another  troublesome  complication  of  these 
diseases,  a  modest  display  of  egotism,  and  an  admonitory 
hint  to  inexperienced  persons,  that  they  should  stretch  their 
credulity  to  the  utmost  when  the  Superintendent-general  of 
Quarantine  deigns  to  lecture  them  on  the  Vomito-Negro  fever. 
"  The  variety  of  opinions,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Bulam  fever,  but  with  respect  to  its  cure,  are," 
he  says,  "  strong  proofs  of  the  existence  of  two  distinct  dis- 
eases; and  from  what  I  have  advanced,  I  hope  I  do  not  say  too 
much  when  I  assert  that  I  have  established  them."  I  think 
Sir  William  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove  that  if  one  case 
of  bronchitis  were  cured  by  a  purgative  and  low  diet,  while 
another  required  several  purgatives  with  low  diet,  then  they 
were  two  distinct  diseases. 

Sir  AVilliam  found  the  following  paragraphs  incomprehen- 
sible, and  judges  therefore  that  my  ideas  of  Vomito-Negro  are 
very  confined.  I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  again 
placing  them  on  record,  however  disadvantageously  they  may 
contrast  with  his  own. 

"  It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  various  names  which  have  been  applied  to  remittent 
fever  in  the  nosological  returns;  partly  from  the  conviction 
that  to  do  so  could  only  lead  to  misapprehension  and  confu- 
sion; partly  because  it  was  in  many  instances  altogether  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  classification  there  adopted  with  the 
symptoms  recorded  in  the  cases  which  were  contained  in  the 
journals  for  the  corresponding  periods;  their  number  was  also 
an  objection;  moreover  names  had  been  applied  which  were 
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totally  devoid  of  any  definite  or  distinct  meaning,  such,  for 
instance," as  jungle,  mixed,  and  coast  fever.  The  bilious  re- 
mittent of  one  person  was  found  to  be  the  climatorial  of 
another;  the  endemic  of  a  third  was  the  typhus  icterodes  of 
a  fourth;  the  adjectives  ardent,  yellow,  congestive,  inflam- 
matory, had  all  been  used  in  describing  the  same  disease.  A 
more  simple  phraseology  was  therefore,  unless  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  deemed  advisable.  The  character  of  these 
fevers,  in  fact,  is  such  that  the  synochal  of  one  day  may 
become  a  remittent  on  the  next,  and  probably  ere  long  ter- 
minate in  an  intermittent;  the  ephemeral  of  little  force  may 
suddenly  become  one  of  high  vascular  action;  or  at  the  same 
time,  but  in  a  different  subject,  pass  rapidly  through  the  stage 
of  excitement,  and  at  once  enter  upon  the  typhoid;  while 
that  which  invades  with  great  intensity  of  action  may  fre- 
quently be  of  ephemeral  existence  only.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  it  is  not  until  the  fever  approaches  its  termina- 
tion that  it  can  be  brought  under  any  one  of  the  previous 
heads;  consequently  in  a  practical  point  of  view  such  vision- 
ary distinctions  are  of  no  great  importance. 

"  The  fevers  of  Africa,  strictly  speaking,  are  only  divisible 
into  two  kinds;  namely,  into  the  remittent  and  intermittent. 
The  former,  however,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  endemic, 
epidemic,  and  contagious?  but  as  either  of  the  former,  as  in 
the  Bann,  may  be  converted  into  the  latter  by  improper  ven- 
tilation, the  depressing  passions,  and  physical  prostration, 
and  as  it — the  contagious — does  not  originate  or  even  exist 
for  any  length  of  time  except  under  these  conditions,  the 
subdivision  is  again  reduced  to  two  heads — the  endemic  and 
epidemic,  both  of  which  are  remittent,  and  both  generally, 
according  to  their  persistence,  attended  with  more  or  less 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  occasionally  in  the  more  severe 
cases,  with  black  vomit.  It  becomes  a  question  if  the  latter 
be  not  an  aggravated  type  of  the  former,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  general  prevalence  of  a  common  exciting  cause. 
Still,  from  its  uncertain  modes  of  invasion  at  distant  periods; 
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from  its  apparent  restriction  to  certain  bounds;  and  from  its 
greater  severity,  the  appellative  distinction,  at  least  until 
the  subject  is  better  understood,  remains  strictly  warrant- 
able. 

"  The  laws  which  regulate  the  types  and  periodicity  of 
fevers,  are  about  as  indifferently  understood  as  any  other 
part  of  the  subject.  If,  however,  the  disease  in  the  majority 
of  cases  depends  upon  an  active  external  agent,  and  not  on  a 
mere  physical  change  in  the  constitution,  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  causes,  differing  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  it  would  be  rather  too  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  each  type  of  fever  had  its  own  peculiar  source.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  there  can  be  any  difference  in  the 
causes  operating  in  the  production  of  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent fevers,  whether  acting  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
the  constitution;  it  is  probable,  that  they  are  essentially  the 
same,  and  that  the  type  and  character  of  the  disease  are  regu- 
lated either  by  the  state  of  the  general  health  at  the  time,  or 
depend  on  the  moment  when  the  morbid  action  esta- 
blishes its  sway  over  the  vital  functions;  the  latter  being 
subject  to  periodic  changes  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
little  acquainted;  these,  when  interrupted  or  deranged,  may 
have  some  effect  in  modifying  the  order  and  intensity  of 
pyrexial  action.  The  results  iq,  epidemic  disease  being 
somewhat  different,  although  constant  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  primary  exciting  cause  either  as  regards  its 
quantity  or  quality.  These  ideas  are  hardly  worthy  of  no- 
tice; but  they  are  offered  with  the  view  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  subject  may  be  further  investigated  by  those  who  have 
ample  opportunities  and  are  more  competent  to  the  task. 

"  The  term  bilious  is  highly  objectionable,  as  it  seems  to 
direct  an  undue  degree  of  attention  to  the  liver,  and  to  call 
for  the  administration  of  mercury  when  it  is  by  no  means 
required;  although  in  fact,  within  the  tropics,  this  mineral 
appears  to  be  employed  indiscriminately  in  all  diseases  of 
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that  organ,  be  they  functional  or  structural,  acute  or  organic. 
Whether  the  peculiar  suffusion  in  yellow  fever  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  bile,  or  to  a  broken-down,  or  a  depraved  state  of 
the  blood,  is  a  question  that  certainly  demands  evidence  of 
a  more  positive  character  than  any  we  are  yet  in  possession 
of;  at  all  events,  it  is  an  established  position,  that  there  may 
be  great  yellowness  of  the  skin  without  any  apparent  de- 
rangement of  the  liver,  or  undue  secretion  of  bile;  when  the 
latter  state  does  exist,  it  occurs  more  frequently  as  a  secon- 
dary than  as  a  primary  disorder,  being  simply  a  derange- 
ment of  function  in  common  with  that  of  the  other  organs 
of  the  body,  consequent  on  febrile  action." — Report,  pp. 
249-25  J. 

In  preparing  the  Report  on  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  the 
African  Station,  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  extend 
what  was  a  mere  official  document  into  an  elaborate  work  on 
fever,  and  therefore,  in  the  few  observations  I  made,  I 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  entering  on  the  points  which  are 
controversial,  giving  nevertheless  in  a  condensed  form,  as  I 
met  with  them,  such  facts  as  seemed  to  be  fairly  applicable 
to  a  just  examination  of  the  question,  in  order  that  those, 
to  whom  they  were  about  to  be  submitted,  might  be  enabled 
to  draw  their  own  inferences,  and  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ments. Before  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  fevers  which 
appeared  in  the  different  vessels  of  the  squadron,  I,  however, 
made  the  following  observations  : — 

"  This  disease  (fever)  prevails  throughout  the  whole  line 
of  coast,  at  all  times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  as  an  endemic, 
and  at  distant  and  uncertain  periods  it  occasionally  assumes 
an  epidemic  form. 

"It  will  also  appear,  that  although  the  disease  has  some- 
times broken  out  in  vessels  cruising  off,  but  in  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  land,  it  has  seldom  presented  malignant 
characters.  It  has,  however,  frequently  broken  out  in  ves- 
sels which  have  remained  at  anchor  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  in  any  of  the  ports  or  rivers  on  the  station,  pai  ticu- 
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larly  if  the  crews  of  such  vessels  have  had  personal  commu- 
nication with  the  shore,  or  have  been  detached  upon  distant 
boat  service.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  frequently 
become  virulent,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  appears  to  have 
acquired  contagious  properties." — Report,  p.  35. 

These  statements  I  should  have  supposed  were  plain 
enough,  yet  Sir  William  Pym  has  thought  proper  to  set  them 
wholly  aside,  and  to  assume  throughout  his  Review  that  I 
deny  the  doctrines  of  contagion.  I  may  perhaps  consider 
myself  fortunate  that  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  charge  me 
with  wilful  fire-raising,  for  most  assuredly  he  might  with  as 
much  propriety  and  justice  have  accused  me  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.  As  he  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  a  very  clear 
OHtline  of  the  epidemics  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  he  has 
suppressed  many  important  facts,  and  given  not  a  few  what 
he  designates  "  false  versions"  of  various  passages  from  the 
Report  on  the  Diseases  of  the  African  Station,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty,  in  following  him  through  his  various  contortions, 
of  quoting  from  my  own  Report,  rather  than  from  the  al- 
tered passages  contained  in  his  second  edition.  As  this  will 
render  a  sort  of  rechauffe  of  certain  portions  of  the  latter 
unavoidable,  1  shall  endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  place  the 
various  events  more  in  the  order  of  their  succession  than  I 
could  possibly  attempt  to  do  when  drawing  it  up. 

Notwithstanding  the  baneful  influence  which  the  climate 
of  Sierra  Leone  has  on  all  classes  of  Europeans,  attempts 
were  made  to  prove  that  the  epidemic  fever  which  prevailed 
there  in  the  year  1823  did  not  originate  in  the  colony,  but 
was  introduced  by  the  arrival  of  some  contaminated 
person  or  ship,  and  subsequently  propagated  solely  by  means 
of  a  specific  personal  virus  emanating  from  the  bodies  of  the 
sick.  One  of  these  supposed  sources  was  a  vessel  called  the 
Caroline,  which  had  arrived  from  the  Mediterranean,  where 
however  the  disease  did  not  happen  to  exist.  Her  crew  were 
perfectly  healthy  during  the  voyage  and  at  the  time  of  her  ar- 
rival, nor  did  they  suffer  from  any  sickness  until  some  time 
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subsequently,  when  they  contracted  fever  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river.  The  American  frigate  Cyanne  was 
also  suspected;  but  although  she  had  lost  several  men  by 
fever  in  the  preceding  autumn,  whilst  cruising  amongst 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  yet  when  she  arrived  at  Sierra 
Leone  on  the  24th  of  February,  1823,  she  had  not  any 
cases  of  febrile  disease  on  board,  nor  had  she  lost  any 
men  for  some  months  previously  to  her  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic. After  her  arrival,  it  appeai'3  that  a  considerable 
number  of  her  crew  imbibed  the  germs  of  the  fever  of  the 
locality,  which  subsequently  became  developed  further  down 
the  coast,  and  carried  off  six  men  in  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Mesurado.  It  was  not,  therefore,  possible,  as  will  be  yet 
more  fully  explained,  to  attribute  the  introduction  of  the 
disease  to  either  of  these  vessels;  and  subsequent  events 
have  done  much  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  it  was  then, 
as  it  has  undoubtedly  been  since,  an  indigenous  production 
of  the  colony  itself. 

The  common  endemic  prevailed  extensively  amongst 
the  seamen  of  the  timber  vessels  at  Sierra  Leone,  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  either  of  the  above-named  vessels;  and  it 
appears  even  to  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  virulence, 
and  to  have  been  more  generally  fatal,  than  it  usually  is;  still 
there  was  only  one  case  which  excited  suspicion,  and 
that  occurred  in  Freetown.  The  patient,  who  held  the  office 
of  Harbour-master,  had  been  on  board  a  merchant  vessel, 
called  the  Ranger,  on  the  13th  of  December;  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  seized  with  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  fever.  On  the  loth,  he  had  a  strong  full  pulse, 
(about  90),  a  parched  skin,  great  thirst,  with  head-ache,  and 
irritability  of  stomach.  The  latter  symptom,  however, 
ceased  in  the  evening.  On  the  16th  he  felt  much  better;  the 
pulse  was  full,  but  soft;  there  was  less  headache,  but  still  no 
moisture  on  the  skin.  On  the  1 7th  the  tongue  was  moist, 
and  cleaner  than  it  had  been,  the  skin  cool,  soft,  and  plea- 
sant; cinchona  bark  was  then  administered.  Afterwards 
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there  wa9  a  little  increase  of  heat  of  skin,  with  pain  in  the 
head;  and  the  bark  was  discontinued.  The  report  on  the 
18tb  states  that  he  had  passed  a  restless  night ;  and  there  had 
been  an  accession  of  fever.  On  the  19th,  the  stomach  was 
irritable; — the  other  symptoms  are  not  noted.  During  the 
night  he  slept  for  about  four  hours.  On  the  20th  there  was 
difficulty  of  speech,  and  an  inclination  to  coma;  the  skin  was 
soft  and  moist.  He  again  passed  a  restless  night.  At  2 
a.m.,  on  the  2 1  st,  he  threw  up  a  quantity  of  a  dark  green 
fluid,  which  resembled  spinach  soup;  and  further  on,  in  the 
morning,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  roused.  After 
throwing  up  a  large  basonful  of  fluid  resembling  coffee- 
grounds,  his  pulse  began  to  sink,  and  he  died  about  9  a.m.* 
This,  therefore,  according  to  Sir  William  Pym's  diagnostic 
marks,  was  not  a  case  of  Bulam,  or  yellow  fever,  there  having 
been  a  distinct  remission  on  the  17th,  or  third  day  of  the 
disease,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  administer  bark. 
He,  however,  not  only  declares  it  was  a  case  of  that  disease, 
but  "  that  it  was  the  very  first  case;  and  from  being  un- 
known to  the  medicals  of  both  navy  and  army,  it  was  called 
a  suspicious  one."  Why  the  "  medicals,"  if  it  were  unknown 
to  them,  called  it  "  a  suspicious  case,"  1  am  unable  to  say; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  remission  on  the  third  day,  I  think 
there  was  some  reason  to  look  upon  it  with  suspicion;  and, 
if  it  will  help  to  bear  him  out  in  his  assertion  with  regard  to 
the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  was  as  distinctly  a  case  of 
yellow  fever  as  any  one  of  the  ninety-four  cases  which  sub- 
sequently occurred  in  the  Bann;  but  whether  it  was  the  first 
case  of  the  epidemic  or  not,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say ;  at  all 
events  there  were  no  means  of  tracing  it  to  imported  conta- 
gion, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of 
the  merchant  seamen,  were  as  healthy  as  they  generally  are. 
The  crew  of  the  Ranger,  the  last  vessel  he  had  visited,  had 


*  Dr.  Barry's  report. 
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enjoyed  uninterrupted  good  health  during  a  long  sojourn  on 
the  coast;  and  no  infected  vessel,  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, had  arrived  in  the  river  for  many  months,  or  even 
years,  previously. 

If  the  preceding  case  be  rejected,  as  the  first  of  the  epide- 
mic, then,  according  to  Dr.  Barry,  that  of  the  mate  of  the 
Lively  was  the  first.  It  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  Febru- 
ary, but  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  symptoms  in  this  instance.  On  the  22nd  of 
February,  there  occurred  another  case,  which  seems  to  have 
excited  attention;  it  was  admitted  into  hospital  from  the 
Caroline,  and,  having  assumed  the  more  fatal  type,  termi- 
nated in  death.  This  man  belonged  to  one  of  the  vessels 
blamed  for  introducing  the  disease  into  the  colony;  she  ar- 
rived from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  4th  of  November,  and 
shortly  afterwards  went  up  the  river  to  take  in  a  cargo  of 
timber,  where  she  lost  several  of  her  hands  from  fever;  she 
then  returned  to  her  anchorage  off  Freetown,  when  the  case 
above  noticed  was  sent  to  the  hospital-  Whether  any  of  the 
deaths  which  took  place  in  her,  and  in  several  other  timber 
ships  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river  about  this  time,  or 
even  during  the  preceding  month,  were  from  yellow  fever, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining.  It  was  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  thing  for  the  seamen  of  these  vessels,  when 
loading  at  a  distance,  to  die  without  any  medical  assistance 
whatever;  whole  crews,  in  fact,  have  thus  perished.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  useless  to  enter  into  any  speculation  as 
to  the  precise  nature  of  the  fevers  with  which  these  men 
were  afflicted;  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  presumption  to  offer 
any  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were  of  an  endemic, 
epidemic,  or  contagious  character. 

Sir  William  Pym  is  greatly  in  error  when  he  states  that 
the  commencement  of  the  fever  as  an  epidemic  is  blotted  out 
in  my  Report.  He  is  also  in  error  when  he  states  that  the 
chief  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  reported  that  the 
disease  first  "spread  gradually  through  the  different  dis- 
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tricts  of  the  towns,  then  to  the  seamen  on  board  the  merchan 
ships,  next  to  the  crew  of  the  Sati  Raphael,  and  ultimately 
to  the  Bann."  There  is  not  any  such  statement  contained 
in  Dr.  Barry's  reports,  nor  in  the  history  of  the  fever  in  the 
Bann.  Dr.  Barry  in  fact  seems  to  have  been  quite  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  "  The  disease,"  he  says,  "  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  commenced  with  the  merchant  seamen  in  the 
river;  but  as  these  persons  are  more  irregular  in  their  modes 
of  living,  and  exposed  to  greater  hardships  and  deprivations 
than  the  rest  of  the  community,  it  becomes  evidently  conclu- 
sive that  they  will  be  more  readily  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  any  reigning  epidemic."  If  Sir  William  consulted  Dr. 
Barry's  reports,  it  is  rather  singular  that  he  could  have  made 
such  a  mistake,  reversing  the  order  of  the  occurrences,  and 
making  it  appear  that  the  fever  spread  to  the  neighbouring 
towns,  which  it  assuredly  did  not.  Whether  the  Harbour- 
master's case,  which  has  been  described  as  a  suspicious  one 
(the  symptoms  not  agreeing  perfectly  with  those  that  oc- 
curred at  a  later  date),  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  epide- 
mic, or,  as  a  sporadic  case,  unconnected  with  the  epidemic; 
or,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  common  remittent  then  prevalent,  seems  to  be 
immaterial,  so  far  as  regards  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made  to  trace  the  epidemic  to  its  source,  for  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  that  it  had  not  been  preceded  by 
slighter  cases,  and  if  there  were,  the  difficulty  still  re- 
mains of  assigning  any  reasonable  cause  for  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  fever  then  in  existence,  or  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  that  disease,  and  the  evolution  of  a  new  one,  pos- 
sessing a  peculiar  and  specific  character.  I  staved  in  the 
"Report"  that  the  fever  began  to  prevail  as  an  epidemic  in 
February;  in  this  I  am  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  all 
the  medical  officers  who  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time.  Dr. 
Barry  indeed,  has  reported  that  it  did  not  excite  much  alarm 
until  the  middle  of  April,  when  it  commenced  its  attack  on  the 
European  residents,  and  pursued  its  steady,  deadly  march 
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through  the  colony  during  the  following  month  and  the  early 
part  of  June.  Sir  William  Pym,  who  was  not  at  Sierra  Leone, 
but  who  has  consulted  these  reports,  however  declares  that 
it  broke  out  in  1822,  and  that  antecedently  to  February, 
1823,  it  prevailed  during  a  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  and 
spread  by  contagion.  As  he  has  not  attempted  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  first  cases,  either  by  the  importation  of 
the  specific  virus  or  otherwise,  or  mentioned  where  he 
gained  his  information  respecting  the  spread  of  the  disease  in 
December  and  January  by  contagion,  these  attempts  to  set 
aside  the  authenticated  reports  from  the  squadron  and  the 
colony  must  be  looked  upon  as  mere  gratuitous  assumptions, 
undeserving  serious  consideration. 

Her  Majesty's  sloop  Bann  anchored  in  the  Sierra  Leone 
river  on  the  11th  of  January,  1823,*  and  remained  there 
until  the  25th  of  March,  part  of  her  crew  being  employed  in 
her  tender,  the  San  Raphael.  Sir  William  Pym  has  stated 
"that  the  men  were  not  on  shore,  or  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  causes  producing  fever."  The  contrary,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact.  They  were  greatly  exposed  in  refitting  the 
rigging  of  both  vessels;  and  the  schooner  having  been  sent 
up  the  river  to  Bunce  island  to  have  her  bottom  repaired, 
she  was  there  laid  on  the  beach,  and  the  men  exposed  on 
shore  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  spots  in  the  colony.  On 
the  1st  of  March  Mr.  Higgon  was  seized  with  fever  in  this 
vessel,  where  he  had  been  for  some  days  with  a  party  of  men 
actively  employed  getting  her  ready  for  sea.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  he  was  better,  but  became  worse  again  in  the 
evening;  he  had  more  fever,  which  increased  until  the  3d, 
when  in  the  evening  it  remitted.  On  the  4th  and  5th  it 
appears  to  have  been  moderate,  and  on  the  6th  he  was  free 
from  all  complaint  but  debility.  "  His  eyes  were  slightly 
yellow. "t  By  this  time  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  there  were 

*  Sir  William  Pym  says  "  from  England,"  but  this  is  a  mistake;  she 
had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  she  cap- 
tured a  slaver. 

t  Surg.  Journal. 
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cases  under  treatment  on  shoi*e,  which  were  afterwards  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  epidemic  causes;  one  from  the 
Lively,  and  another  from  the  Caroline  timber  ships,  had  as- 
sumed the  more  fatal  type.  Whether  this  gentleman  had  or 
had  not  been  on  shore,  I  am  unable  to  state;  the  probability, 
however,  is,  that  he  had. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  four  cases  occurred  in  the  same 
vessel,  while  at  sea,  the  surgeon  of  the  Bann  being  on 
board  of  her.  In  the  only  one  of  these  cases  which  is  de- 
tailed at  length,  there  were  slight  remissions  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding. On  the  15th  the  skin  assumed  a  yellow  tinge,  but 
the  patient  recovered,  and  was  discharged  to  duty  on  the 
24th.  On  the  25  th  another  man  was  attacked  in  the  tender, 
which  had  returned  to  the  anchorage  off  Freetown ;  he  had 
been  only  three  days  on  board.  On  the  26th  there  was  a 
slight  remission,  followed  by  an  accession  of  fever.  On  the 
27th  there  was  a  second  remission,  followed  by  an  acces- 
sion. On  the  29th  he  began  to  sink,  and  died  early  on  the 
30th.  The  integuments,  which  were  slightly  yellow,  as- 
sumed "a  very  deep  colour  after  death." 

This  was  the  first  fatal  case  that  occurred  amongst  the 
crew  of  the  Bann,  but  whether  it  or  the  one  which  occurred 
on  the  1st  of  March,  or  either  of  them,  was  the  first  of  the 
malignant  fever  that  followed, — that  is,  if  there  were  any 
difference  in  the  type  of  the  fever — I  shall  not  attempt  to 
explain.  Three  men,  two  in  the  San  Raphael  and  one  in 
the  Bann,  were  attacked  on  the  26th,  but  they  all  recovered. 

The  Bann  sailed  on  the  27th  of  March,  but  appears  to 
have  remained  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  until  the  29th. 
Three  cases  occurred  on  the  27th,  but  they  were  all  of  an 
ephemeral  nature,  the  whole  of  the  men  having  returned  to 
duty  within  a  week.  On  the  31st,  there  was  a  case  of  more 
severity,  the  patient  having  been  on  the  sick  list  for  nine- 
teen days.  On  the  3rd  of  April  there  were  four  attacks;  these, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  were  all  slight  cases.  The  7th  of 
April,  eleven  days  after  she  left  Sierra  Leone,  there  was 


a  severe  case,  which  terminated  fatally  on'""lW  112th.  On 
the  9th  there  was  another  of  a  similar  character,  which 
proved  fatal  on  the  13th.  From  this  time  the  disease  as- 
sumed a  greater  degree  of  malignancy,  and  the  deaths  be- 
came more  frequent.  There  is  only  one  of  the  cases  which 
occurred  about  this  period,  that  is  fully  detailed  in  the  sur- 
geon's journal.  The  patient  was  attacked  on  the  14th  of 
April,  but  had  felt  unwell  for  a  few  days  previously. 
He  had  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever,  viz.,  general  pains,  a 
burning,  hot  skin,  and  a  quick,  full  pulse,  which  appear  to 
have  been  relieved  by  bleeding.  On  the  15th  early,  he 
suffered  less  from  pain,  the  skin  was  hot  but  moist,  the  pulse 
full  and  quick;  at  9  a.m.  he  was  again  bled,  which  seemed  to 
relieve  him,  but  at  noon  the  bad  symptoms  returned;  the 
skin  became  very  hot,  the  pulse  120  and  strong.  There 
was,  in  fact,  an  accession  of  fever.  On  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  slight  stupor  supervened,  and  the  fever  continued  ur- 
gent. On  the  17th  the  symptoms  were  more  favourable, 
and  there  was  a  decrease  of  pyrexia, — "  the  fatal  lull.  "  On 
the  18th,  about  noon,  he  became  suddenly  worse;  and  died 
almost  immediately  afterwards.  Neither  black  vomit,  nor 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  is  mentioned. 

The  great  difficulty  of  classifying  these  cases,  according 
to  Sir  William  Pym's  general  or  first  division  of  tropical 
fever,  will  at  once  appear.  One  class  of  observers  would  be 
inclined  to  place  them  with  the  1st, — the  endemic,  or  bilious 
remittent;  another,  with  the  2nd,  or  bilious  continued;  and 
another  with  the  3rd,  or  Bulam, — Vomito -Negro.  Had  the 
fever  ceased  at  this  time,  they  most  likely  would  have  been 
designated  the  common  endemic  of  the  coast;  but  as  it  did 
not,  and  as  black  vomit  subsequently  appeared  in  other  cases, 
they  may,  I  presume,  be  named  endemic,  or  epidemic,  ac- 
cording to  the  whim  or  fancy  of  the  nosologist. 

It  was  intended  to  proceed  with  the  vessel  to  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra;  but  on  account  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  fever  cases,  and  the  bad  state  of  the 
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weather,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  run  for  the  Island  of 
Ascension,  which  she  reached  on  the  25th  of  April,  having 
lost  thirteen  men  altogether  up  to  Jhat  period.  The  virulence 
of  the  fever,  about  the  third  week  in  April,  a  few  days  after 
she  crossed  the  equator,  and  when  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  Ascension,  running  nearly  before  a  strong  south- 
east trade  wind,  appears  to  have  been  frightfully  increased. 
On  the  22nd  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  men  attacked, 
not  one  of  whom  survived; — three  died  on  the  26th,  two  on 
the  27th,  two  on  the  29th,  and  one  on  the  3rd  of  May. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  sudden  aggravation  of  the 
malady?  Most  unquestionably  not  from  the  impulse  of  any 
new  morbific  agent  received  from  without  the  ship;  neither 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  fevers  which  were  then  occur- 
ring arose  solely  from  the  individual  imbibition  of  any  pecu- 
liar miasm  at  Sierra  Leone,  because  a  period  of  four  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  her  departure  from  that  port,  and  because 
it  would  be  contrary  to  experience  to  suppose  that  the  excit- 
ing poison,  whether  it  were  of  a  personal  or  a  terrestrial  na- 
ture, should  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  potency  by  the  stage 
of  latency  being  protracted.  Therefore,  as  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  was  any  new  physical  cause  evolved 
by  the  accumulation  or  the  decomposition  of  foreign  matters 
in  the  holds  or  bilges,  or  otherwise  produced  within  the  ves- 
sel, we  are  forced  back  upon  the  disease  itsidf  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this  extraordinary  change;  and  there  seems  to  be 
none  more  reasonable  than  that  which  has  been  already  ad- 
duced, viz.:  "that  although  the  fever  did  not  at  first  appear 
to  be  contagious,  yet,  from'  want  of  ventilation,  and  a  great 
number  of  sick  being  confined  in  a  small  space,  it  ultimately 
became  contagious."*  The  type  of  the  fever,  which  in  the 
first  instance  was  mild  and  by  no  means  fatal,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  totally  changed  its  character;  it  became  viru- 
lent, and  dreadfully  fatal;  hence  the  unavoidable  conclusion, 


*Sir  Win.  Burnett's  account  of  the  fever  in  the  Bann. 
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that  the  causes  which  operated  in  the  production  of  the  first 
cases  were  either  greatly  altered,  producing  a  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  that  there  was  an 
additional  cause,  the  product  of  an  excess  of  morbid  action 
emanating  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  which,  as  a  necessary- 
consequence,  multiplied  itself,  and  increased  in  virulence  as 
the  number  of  the  sick  increased,  and  the  proportional  space 
for  their  accommodation  and  ventilation  diminished.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this  mode  of  reasoning:  the  same  result 
has  been  observed,  time  out  of  mind,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  every  region  of  the  world.  And  as  a  further  proof 
that  the  type,  or,  if  that  term  should  seem  objectionable,  the 
general  character  of  the  fever  was  thus  changed  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  no  sooner  were  the  men  landed  than 
it  reverted  to  the  mild  form  it  originally  possessed,  and  the 
mortality  greatly  diminished. 

Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  Sir  William  Burnett's 
account  of  the  Bann  was  published.  Many  circumstances 
since  that  time  have  occurred  to  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  febrile  diseases;  but  I  very  much  question  if,  with  these, 
the  additional  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
knowledge  derived  from  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts,  any 
more  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin,  progress, 
and  propagation  of  the  fever  in  this  vessel,  and  in  the  Island 
of  Ascension,  could  now  be  advanced. 

Sir  William  Pym  has  stated,  "  It  is  evident,  from  the  sud- 
den attack  of  the  crew  of  the  Bann,  and  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  disease  amongst  them,  as  well  as  in  her  tender,  the  San 
Raphael,  that  the  disease  was  the  contagious  Bularn  fever 
from  the  very  commencement."  On  referring  to  the  various 
reports  from  this  vessel,  this  conclusion  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts  therein  detailed.  The  disease  did  not  attack  the 
crew  suddenly,  nor  at  its  commencement  spread  rapidly; 
neither  did  the  cases  at  the  commencement,  which  he  implies 
were  the  result  of  contagion  received  at  Sierra  Leone,  at  all 
resemble,  either  in  severity  or  fatality,  those  which  occurred 
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three  weeks  after  she  had  gone  to  sea.  The  following  table 
shows  the  attacks  and  deaths  which  occurred  weekly,  from 
the  10th  of  March  to  the  27th  of  May: — 
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Thus,  during  four  weeks,  including  twelve  days  at  sea, 
there  were  sixteen  cases  of  fever,  one  only  of  which  termina- 
ted fatally;  while  during  the  succeeding  three  weeks,  including 
three  days  at  Ascension,  there  were  sixty-nine  cases,  of 
which  thirty-one  terminated  fatally! — rather  a  convincing 
argument  against  the  disease  being  "  the  same  "  from  the 
commencement. 

"  On  her  arrival  at  Ascension,  on  the  25th  of  April,  the 
whole  of  the  sick,  amounting  in  number  to  forty  five,  were 
landed,  and  placed  in  tents  on  shore,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  garrison,  all  intercourse  with 
which  was  interdicted.  For  a  few  days  «fter  the  men  were 
landed,  the  deaths  were  still  numerous  amongst  those  who  had 
been  attacked  at  sea,  but  those  who  were  attacked  after  their 
arrival  and  disembarkation  suffered  in  a  much  less  degree. 
Out  of  forty  five  cases  that  occurred  between  the  date  of  the 
ship's  anchoring  and  the  18th  of  August,  only  four  termi- 
nated fatally." 

Besides  those  previously  noticed,  there  are  only  two  other 
cases  fully  detailed  in  the  surgeon's  journal.     James  Neal, 
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boatswain's  mate,  was  attacked  at  Ascension,  on  the  1st  of 
May:  he  had  been  unwell  for  two  or  three  days  previously. 
He  had  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever; — severe  frontal 
headache;  pulse  about  110,  very  full  and  hard;  skin  burning 
hot,  and  tongue  parched.  He  was  bled  and  purged.  He 
passed  a  good  night.  Early  on  the  2nd  of  May,  the  skin 
was  still  hot,  but  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  90:  in  the  evening 
the  skin  was  cool,  and  he  felt  very  easy:  slept  pretty  well, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  was  free  from  pain.  The 
following  night  he  did  not  sleep  well.  On  the  4th,  the  con- 
junctivae were  of  a  dirty  yellow;  he  felt  easy  and  free  from 
pain.  At  8  p.m.,  "  conjunctivas  of  a  deep  dirty  yellow":  he 
was  restless;  the  pulse  quick  and  firm;  the  skin  hot  and  dry; 
with  great  thirst.  On  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  the  fever  varied 
but  little, — on  the  8th,  he  was  delirious  during  the  night, — 
on  the  10th,  he  began  to  sink,  and  died  at  half-past  9  p.m. 
"  The  integuments  were  of  a  deep  dirty  yellow  colour,  and 
the  stomach  contained  a  large  quantity  of  a  thickish  black 
liquid."  In  this  case  there  was  evidently  a  remission  on  the 
second  day,  followed  by  an  accession  of  fever  on  the  third; 
and  the  integuments  and  conjunctivas,  instead  of  being  of  a 
bright  lemon  yellow,  were  of  a  deep  dirty  yellow. 

The  only  other  case  detailed  greatly  resembled  the  above; 
the  matter  of  black  vomit  was  found  in  the  stomach  after 
death. 

"  Although  all  intercourse  between  the  Bann  and  the  gar- 
rison had  been  interdicted,  the  order  was  not  much  attended 
to;  various  things  were  landed,  and  several  of  the  officers 
and  men  went  on  board  after  the  sick  were  lsnded,  to  attend 
the  sale  of  the  effects  of  some  of  the  deceased  officers.  On 
the  28th  of  April,  one  of  the  people  of  the  garrison  was  at- 
tacked with  symptoms  of  fever;  this  the  surgeon  thought 
might  be  a  mild  case  of  the  Bann's.  The  man  was  conva- 
lescent on  the  7th  of  May.  On  the  1 1th  of  May,  a  boy  was 
violently  attacked,  and  ultimately  died;  but  it  was  neither 
known  nor  believed  that  he  had  any  nearer  communication 
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with  the  sick  of  the  Bann  than  passing  daily  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  feed  his  father's  poultry:  he  had  not  been  on  board 
the  ship."*  (Sir  William  Pyrn  states  that  the  contagion  is 
ineffective  at  a  few  yards'  distance.)  From  this  date  the 
fever  went  on  daily  attacking  some  of  the  garrison.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  fever,  having  been  trans- 
planted as  it  were  into  a  new  soil,  suddenly  burst  forth  with 
renewed  virulence;  for,  out  of  thirty-one  cases  which  occurred 
amongst  the  crew  of  the  Bann  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  only  two  proved  fatal;  while  out  of  forty-three  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  which  occurred  in  the  garrison  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  twenty-one  deaths;  a  mortality  far  ex- 
ceeding that  which  has  been  stated  by  Sir  William  Pym  ;  a 
strange  fatality  of  error  seems,  indeed,  to  attend  him  in  all 
his  quotations. 

While  the  Bann  lay  at  Ascension,  H.M.  Sloop  Driver 
arrived  at  the  same  place,  her  crew  being,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  in  perfect  health.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  two  clerks 
were  sent  on  board  the  Bann;  one  died  of  fever,  and  the 
other  suffered  a  bilious  attack,  but  recovered;  while  two 
other  officers  who  visited  the  Bann  escaped  altogether.  The 
vessel  put  to  sea,  and  the  disease  did  not  spread. 

The  Bann  sailed  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  arrived  at  Bahia 
on  the  10th.  Between  the  former  date  and  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember a  number  of  relapses,  and  eighteen  new  cases, or  second 
attacks  occurred,  the  whole  of  which  recovered.  "  Whilst 
at  Bahia,  a  boat  from  H.M.S.  Tartar,  came  alongside;  and 
the  boat's  crew,  during  some  heavy  rain,  sheltered  themselves 
on  board  the  Bann.  A  number  of  these  men  a  few  days 
afterwards  were  seized  with  fever,  of  which  some  of  them 
died."  In  a  few  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  Tartar 
about  this  time,  there  wa-i  yellowness  of  the  skin,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  was  attended  with  black 
vomit.    In  fact,  there  were  several  cases  in  the  Tartar  im- 


*  Sir  William  Burnett. 
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mediately  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  Bann,  which  exactly 
resembled  those  that  followed  the  communication  alluded  to, 
but  generally  speaking,  whether  before  or  after  her  arrival,  the 
disease  did  not  resemble  that  which  raged  in  the  Bann  previ-. 
ously  to  her  arrival  at  Ascension.  The  communication  of  the 
Bann's  fever  to  the  Tartar,  I  therefore  consider  to  be  so  doubt- 
ful, that  it  cannot  safely  be  admitted  as  evidence  either  for  or 
against  the  propagation  of  the  disease  by  contagion. 

Sir  William  Pym  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  has  made  some 
very  loose  statements  with  regard  to  the  epidemic  of  1823. 
Speaking  of  the  existence  of  contagion  in  the  Bann,  he  says, 
p.  88,  "  There  can  be  nothing  more  convincing  of  the  fact  than 
the  account  of  the  importation  of  the  disease  the  same  year 
into  the  town  of  Bathurst  on  the  Gambia,  by  the  brig 
Curlew."  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  this  fact  has  no  other 
existence  than  in  his  fertile  imagination;  again  he  says;  "  we 
have  had  accounts  of  the  importation  of  this  dreadful  fever 
into  Grenada,  the  West  Indies,  North  America,  Cadiz,  and 
Gibraltar,  but  never  more  decidedly  and  circumstantially 
than  in  1823,  by  the  Bann,  into  the  island  of  Ascension,  as 
stated  by  Sir  William  Burnett  himself,"  and  "  by  the  Curlew 
into  Bathurst  and  Goree  in  the  same  year."  The  impor- 
tation of  the  disease  into  several  of  the  above  places  has 
been  questioned  on  somewhat  similar  grounds  to  those  upon 
which  I  question  its  importation  into  Bathurst  and  Goree. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  Curlew  on  the  station  in 
15S23,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  Navy  List,* 
and  other  official  documents;  in  the  second,  as  there  is- no 
authority  quoted  respecting  the  introduction  or  the  prevalence 
of  the  fever  at  these  places  during  the  year;  and  as  there  is 
no  record  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  medical  archives  of 
the  army  or  navy,  these  statements,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
are  either  inventions,  or  if  not,  most  unpardonable  blunders. 

The  following  specimen  of  sharp  reviewing  falls  not 


*  This  vessel  was  on  the  East  India  station  in  1823. 
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inaptly  into  the  wake  of  the  preceding  exposition  of  Sir 
William's  historical  accuracy.  After  noticing  the  fever 
which  occurred  in  the  Bann,  I  stated,  in  some  general  remarks 
on  the  fevers  which  had  prevailed  in  the  other  vessels  of  the 
squadron,  that  she  "  contracted  the  fearful  scourge  which 
swept  off  nearly  one  third  of  her  crew  at  Sierra  Leone,  from 
a  protracted  exposure  to  the  influence  of  that  pestilential 
locality,"  and  "  that  the  fever  did  not  appear  to  have  assumed 
a  contagious  form  in  any  vessel  but  the  Bann."  Apparently 
in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  he  pounces  upon  these  isolated  remarks 
as  being  different  from  Sir  Wm.  Burnett's  account  in  1824, 
of  the  causes  of  the  fever  assuming  a  contagious  form. 
"  This,"  he  says,  "  is  a  new  and  a  solitary  cause,  and  if  it 
had  produced  any  disease  it  would  have  been  his  (Sir^Wil- 
liam  Burnett's)  favourite  remittent.  In  the  year  1847, 
however,  he  has  forgotten  all  the  causes  which  he  gave  in 
1824,  and  produces  the  fearful  scourge  at  once  without  any 
other  assistance  than  the  pestilential  locality." 

Sir  William  Burnett  did  not  give  any  account  of  the  fever 
in  the  Bann  in  1847;  and  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  person  who  was  responsible  for  the  account  in  the  Report 
on  the  African  station,  it  is  there  stated  that  as  Sir  William 
Burnett  had  already  published  in,  1824,  every  circumstance 
of  interest  connected  with  the  appearance,  progress,  and  de- 
cline of  the  disease;  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
do  more  than  quote,  with  his  permission,  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal passages  of  his  Report  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the 
history  of  the  Bann  with  that  of  the  other  vesselson  the  station; 
I  am,  therefore,  wholly  and  solely  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  "  new  and  solitary  cause" — the  pestilential  locality. 

It  is  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  noticing  these  attempts 
at  reviewing,  particularly  as  there  are  about  fifty  such  pages 
to  wade  through;  still  had  he  examined  the  "  Report"  but  a 
few  pages  back,  he  would  have  found  that  1  had  enumerated 
all  the  causes  which  were  supposed  to  have  originated  and 
aggravated  the  fever  in  the  Bann,  viz.: — Besides  the  pesti- 
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lential  influences  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  existence  of  which,  hy 
the  way,  he  seems  to  doubt,  I  mentioned  hard  labour,  and 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  while  refitting  the  ship,  irregula- 
rities,— a  term  sufficiently  well  understood  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  naval  service — want  of  ventilation,  and 
the  crowded  state  of  the  sick  after  the  vessel  went  to  sea. 
Sir  William  Pym  says  that  "  the  want  of  ventilation  must  have 
been  removed  upon  getting  under  weigh."  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  he  thrusts  forward  opinions  on 
matters  which  he  does  not  fully  understand,  or  possess 
patience  enough  to  enquire  into.  The  ventilation  of  a  ship 
of  war  may  be  greatly  improved  when  lying  at  anchor,  by 
putting  a  spring  on  her  cable,  and  by  other  contrivances; 
but  at  sea,  when  running  before  the  wind,  or,  when  "  yawing" 
about  in  light  winds,  or  in  a  calm,  it  is  very  imperfect,  and 
cannot  be  improved  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  nor 
go  easily  as  in  harbour. 

The  possibility  of  a  remittent  fever  being  changed  into  a 
continued,  or  into  what  he  calls  a  Bulam  fever,  is  an  opinion 
which  he  treats  with  great  contempt;  how  far  he  may  be 
right  or  wrong  in  this,  is  hardly  worth  while  enquiring 
into;  his  reasoning  on  the  subject  at  all  events  is  not  very 
clear.  "  If,"  he  says,  p.  91,  "  a  remittent  fever  could  be  con- 
verted into  a  contagious  disease,  it  would  then  become  a 
contagious  remittent,"  (this  is  incontrovertible,  so  long  as 
remissions  occurred,  but  no  longer) — "  a  new  and  specific 
disease."  This  is  deniable  on  the  ground  that  all  purely 
idiopathic  fevers  within  the  tropics  are  more  or  less  liable  to 
change  their  type,  according  to  circumstances.  They  may 
even  become  contagious,  but  whether  remittent  fever  became 
contagious  or  not,  it  would  still  remain  the  same  disease  with 
a  superadded  quality;  it  would  not  become  a  disease  speci- 
fically different  from  what  it  was  in  the  first  instance.  His 
views  respecting  the  changes  which  the  fevers  of  the  tropics 
undergo,  may  be  peculiar;  they  are  not  however,  very 
easily  understood,  as  in  his  reasonings  he  not  unfrcquently 
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confounds  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  with  the  disease  itself. 
Still  he  argues,  with  what  reason  those  who  have  been  in 
the  tropics  will  be  able  to  judge,  that  a  fever  having  once 
assumed  a  particular  type — the  continued,  for  instance — it 
cannot,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  change.  The  idea, 
he  says,  of  one  disease  being  changed  into  another,  is 
"  too  ridiculous," — and  he  has  found  a  nameless  French 
friend  to  support  him  in  these  views;  he,  the  French- 
man, declares  '  that  he  would  sooner  believe  that  "  a 
lady-bird  could  be  changed  into  an  elephant,  than  a 
bilious  could  be  changed  into  a  yellow  fever."  This  de- 
cidedly is  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  and  being  from  a 
French  friend,  it  is  adduced  of  course  as  an  unquestionable 
authority.  Whether  it  has  ever  occurred  to  Sir  "William  or 
to  his  friend  that  a  synochal  fever  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country  may  be  changed  into  one  of  a  typhoid  character,  and 
that  a  remittent  may  be  converted  into  an  intermittent,  I 
know  not;  but  that  such  changes  do  take  place,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  Why  the  adynamic  fevers  of  the  sickly  regions 
of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  whether  they  are  of  the  "first, 
second,  or  third  variety,"*  should  not  follow  the  same  law, 
— change,  or  take  on  a  worse  form,  become  contagious,  and 
terminate  with  black  vomit,  I  would  rather  hear  explained, 
than  be  told  that  the  idea  of  a  disease  being  thus  changed  is 
*  too  ridiculous."  And,  after  all,  in  these  instances,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  any  essential  change  takes  place  in  the 
disease  ;  the  symptoms  remain  fundamentally  the  same,  al- 
though they  may  be  more  or  less  altered  with  regard  to  their 
severity,  duration,  or  order  of  succession. 

At  page  92,  he  reverts  to  the  Bann,  charges  me  with 
having  failed  in  my  duty,  with  regard  to  the  instructions 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  relative  to  the  subjects  em- 
braced by  the  report;  and  accuses  me  of  having  altered  dates, 
suppressed  facts,  and  made  most  unfounded  assertions  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  fever  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 


*  Pjm,  page  3. 
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in  the  Bann.  To  these  unfounded,  and  on  his  part  ridicu- 
lous charges,  I  can  only  reply  hy  stating  that,  as  he  knew 
nothing  of  my  duties,  or  of  the  instructions  under  which  I 
acted,  he  is  incapable  of  judging  how  far  I  succeeded  or 
failed  in  drawing  up  the  Report ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
correctness  of  the  dates,  the  soundness  of  the  facts,  and  the 
justness  of  the  assertions,  until  he  more  clearly  explains  the 
nature  of  these  several  accusations,  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  deny  their  accuracy. 

The  epidemic  of  1823  appears  to  have  gradually  declined,, 
and  finally  ceased  at  Sierra  Leone — and,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained — in  the  shipping  in  the  adjacent  rivers,  in  June 
or  July.    As  there  had  been  a  first  case  of  a  doubtful  cha- 
racter preceding  by  several  weeks  or  a  month  the  general 
outbreak,  so  it  might  be  argued  there  was  a  last  case  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  followed  its  general  extinction  at"  an 
equal  distance  of  time.    "  The  last  case  which  occurred  in 
June  proved  fatal  on  the  L2th  of  that  month,  when  the 
heavy  rains  set  in."     But  there  was  another,  an   "  isolated 
case,  that  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  which 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  July;  he  was  then  convalescent 
from  an  attack  of  the  common  remittent,  a  disease  he  was 
subject  to  during  the  rains.    On  returning  from  his  religious 
duties  he  felt  indisposed,  and  became  feverish,  but  it  was 
considered  to  be  merely  a  relapse  of  the  remittent.    On  the 
third  day,  however,  it  manifested  symptoms  of  the  fatal  epi- 
demic.   On  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  black  vomit  made  its 
appearance;  and  the  next  evening,  the  20th  of  July,  the 
afflicting  scene  closed.    This  gentleman  resided  in  the  same 
house  with  his  brother-in-law,  who  died  of  the  epidemic 
fever  on  the  16th  of  April;  he  was  besides,  during  that  and 
the  following  month,  when  the  disease  was  at  its  greatest 
degree  of  severity,  frequently  at  the  bed-side  of  those  who 
were  suffering  from  it,  without  being  affected  himself."* 


*  This  case  might  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  common  remit- 
tent, assuming  the  malignant  form. 
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Dr.  Barry  concludes  the  paragraph  thus: — "The  interval 
of  more  than  a  month  between  the  last-mentioned  case  and 
that  which  preceded  it,  appears  as  striking  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  the  disease  being  non-contagious."  On  this  subject 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion,  either  amongst  the  medi- 
cal or  non-medical  residents  in  the  colony.  He  further  ob- 
serves:— "  On  the  26th  of  April  one  of  the  superintendents 
embarked  on  board  the  Triton,  and  on  the  3d  of  May  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Flood,  in  the  Betsy  and  Ann.  Both  these  gentle- 
men were  indisposed  on  leaving  the  harbour,  and  on  the 
fifth  day  after  their  respective  embarkations  they  both  died 
of  fever,  perfectly  similar  to  those  (epidemic)  already  enu- 
merated, yet  in  neither  of  these  instances  was  the  fever  com- 
municated to  the  crew  or  passengers."  The  Cyrene  and  the 
Owen  Glendower  were  in  harbour  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Bann,  yet  the  ships'  companies  of  these  vessels,  who  were 
frequently  exposed  on  shore,  did  not,  after  they  left  the  river, 
suffer  from  the  fever  in  its  malignant  form.  A  great  number  of 
merchant  vessels,  laden  with  timber  and  other  produce  of  the 
country,  sailed  for  England  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic.  There  is  no  instance  on  record,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  in  which  the  crews  of  any  of  these  vessels  suffered,  sub- 
sequently to  their  leaving  the  colony.  If  they  had  been 
attacked  by  the  fever  with  anything  like  the  same  degree  of 
malignancy  as  the  crew  of  the  Bann,  it  must  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  quarantine  authorities  in  England. 
As  Sir  "William  Pyra  has  not  given  any  extracts  from  the 
records  of  his  office  respecting  the  arrival  of  these  vessels,  it 
might  be  assumed,  (but  how  far  this  would  be  safe  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  determine),  that  they  entirely  escaped. 

As  the  epidemic  disappeared,  the  ground  was  found  occu- 
pied by  the  endemic,  exhibiting  about  the  same  degree  of 
intensity  it  had  when  the  former  threw  it  into  the  shade,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year;  subsequently  it  prevailed  for  several 
years  amongst  all  classes  of  Europeans,  from  the  Gambia  down 
to  the  easternmostpoint  of  the  Gold  Coast,  with  unprecedented 
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severity.    The  deaths  in  some  of  the  cruiS^^^aas^wnflSrous, 

but  amongst  the  troops  employed  at  Bathurst,  Cape  Coast,  and 
at  Accra,  they  were  truly  appalling.  To  say  that  upwards  of 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  were  annually,  for  several  years, 
cut  off  by  fever,  I  believe  would  be  far  within  the  mark. 
There  was  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  eight  men  landed 
at  the  Gambia  in  1825;  in  the  course  of  four  months  seventy- 
four  died  of  fever,  and  thirteen  of  other  diseases,  leaving  only 
twenty-one  alive.  Out  of  several  detachments  which  arrived 
at  Cape  Coast  during  the  years  1822,  23,  and  24,  the  morta- 
lity was  equally  great.  A  large  proportion  of  these  men  un- 
doubtedly fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  misconduct,  still  the 
dreadful  mortality  sufficiently  attests  the  intractable  nature  of 
the  disease  they  had  to  encounter,  and  clearly  enough  shows 
that  ages  must  elapse  before  these  settlements  can  be  safely 
garrisoned  by  British  soldiers.  Dysentery  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent,  but  fever  was  by  far  the  more  destructive;  and  it  is  a 
factthat  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  history  of  this  disease, 
that  although  yellow  suffusion  of  the  skin  and  eyes  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  symptom,  yet  black  vomit  seldom  occurred, 
although  occasionally  this  peculiar  fluid  mattermayhave  been 
found  in  the  stomach  after  death,  an  instance  of  which  is 
mentioned  at  page  42  of  the  Report  on  the  African  Station. 

Sir  William  Pym,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  not 
attempted  to  trace  the  epidemic  of  1829  to  its  source.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  so  far  mixed  up  garbled  extracts  from 
various  sources,  and  in  particular  from  the  Report  on  the 
African  Station,  with  his  own  crude  undigested  notions,  as 
to  render  the  subject  still  more  obscure  and  perplexing,  his 
aim  apparently  being  neither  a  fair  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, nor  a  desire  to  found  his  arguments  on  authenticated 
facts,  but  a  determination  to  persist,  by  evasions,  reitera- 
tion, and  by  recourse  to  personalities,  in  canvassing  a  ques- 
tion long  after  it  has  been  set  at  rest, — at  least  as  far  as  the 
facts  respecting  contagion  are  concerned. 

In  a  population  so  widely  scattered  and  so  frequently 

is 
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changing,  so  dissimilar  in  character,  calling,  and  caste,  so 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  febrile  diseases,  and  so  frequently 
thinned  by  their  fatal  effects,  as  that  of  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  of  the  shipping  in  the  adjacent  creeks  and  har- 
bours, it  need  not  excite  astonishment  that  there  should  be  a 
difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  first  cases  of  an  epidemic  disease, 
which  so  closely  resembles  the  endemic  occurring  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  that  there  are  not  any  means  of  ascertaining 
when  (as  it  has  been  supposed  is  the  case)  the  one  ceases,  and 
tbe  other  begins.  According  to  Boyle,  the  first  well-marked 
fatal  case  of  the  former  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Loughman,  a  writer 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  a  young  man  of  a  sensitive  mind,  but  some- 
what careless  as  to  his  modes  of  living.  "  He  was  seized  on 
the  21st  of  April,  and  died  on  tbe  28th,  under  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  epidemic,  then  unknown."  There  was  no  means 
of  tracing  this  case  to  imported  contagion,  or  indeed  any  rea- 
sons to  presume  it  was  so  contracted.  The  next  case  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  a  midshipman  of  the  Eden,  who 
was  taken  ill  in  the  harbour,  on  the  29th  of  April,  on  board 
a  detained  vessel  of  which  he  had  charge,  and  died  on  the 
5th  of  May,  in  the  Eden,  to  which  he  had  been  removed.  It 
is  not  stated,  however,  that  either  bis  skin  or  eyes  became 
yellow,  or  that  he  had  black  vomit.  In  this  vessel  there  was 
another  subordinate  officer,  who  was  attacked  the  day  after 
the  above,  as  he  himself  supposed,  inconsequence  of  his  having 
got  wet  in  a  tornado;  his  symptoms  were  decidedly  those 
of  yellow  fever.  On  the  3d  of  May  his  dejections  became 
black;  on  the  4th  his  eyes  and  skin  were  yellow,  with  a  dirty 
brown  tinge;  on  the  5th  his  urine  was  turbid  and  offensive; 
on  the  6th  he  began  to  sink,  and  died  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  in  the  detained  vessel.  Blood  was  taken  from 
the  arm  early  in  the  disease,  but  the  wound  never  closed,  and 
it  bled  to  the  last,  when  the  bandages  were  removed  or  torn 
off  by  the  patient  when  delirious;  it  resembled  the  orifice 
made  in  the  vein  of  a  dead  subject.  The  next  case  on  re- 
cord, although  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  there  were 
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others  occurring  at  the  same  time,  is  that  of  a  man,  who,  after 
wandering  for  several  days  about  Freetown  in  a  state  of  des- 
titution, was  received  on  board  the  Eden,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
as  one  of  her  crew.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  he  was  at- 
tacked with  fever;  on  the  6th  his  dejections  were  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  in  the  evening  he  vomited  a  dark-coloured  fluid, 
in  which  there  were  clots  and  streaks  of  coagulated  blood — on 
the  7th,  his  eyes  and  skin  having  become  yellow,  he  began  to 
sink,  and  died  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  This  man  was  bled  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  orifice  in  the  vein  also 
remained  patent  until  death. 

The  next  case,  which  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  have 
been  contracted  up  the  river  Scarcies  (where  he  states  the 
disease  was  then  prevalent)  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  who 
came  down  to  Sierra  Leone  in  an  open  boat  while  the  disease 
was  in  a  latent  state,  and  being  intoxicated,  he  slept  part 
of  the  time,  although  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  north-east 
tornado,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain.  He  was  seized  on 
the  4th  of  May,  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Freetown,  and  died 
on  the  10th.  That  the  fever  was  contracted  at  the  Scarcies 
however,  could  be  but  a  mere  surmise.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
one  of  the  merchants  of  Freetown  was  attacked,  and  died  on 
the  16th.  In  this  instance,  death  was  preceded  by  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  and  black  vomit.  Some  of  these  dates  differ 
slightly  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Boyle,  but  their  accuracy 
may  be  depended  upon,  as  they  are  taken  from  official  docu- 
ments. 

The  accounts  from  the  colony  are  not  perhaps  so  clear  and 
comprehensive  as  could  be  wished,  particularly  as  regards  the 
fevers  which  immediately  preceded  the  irruption  of  the  epi- 
demic, still  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  I  was  substan- 
tially correct  in  stating  that,  "  in  the  latter  end  of  April  and 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  disease  began  to  prevail  as  an  epi- 
demic in  Freetown,  in  the  shipping  at  anchor  in  the  river,  and 
also  in  that  at  anchor  in  the  river  Scarcies,  a  few  leagues  to  the 
northward."    Sir  William  Pym  having  failed  to  prove  its  in- 
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traduction  by  contagion  into  the  colony,  observes  that  I 
gave  some  account  of  the  weather  about  the  time  it  broke  out; 
and  endeavours,  by  a  little  ingenious  twisting  of  the  facts,  to 
make  it  appear  that  I  sought  to  account  for  its  origin  in  the 
Eden  "  by  a  tornado  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  another  on  the 
17th,  with  the  rain  falling  slowly  during  the  whole  month, 
increasing  vegetable  decomposition,  but  quite  forgetting  that 
they  give,  further  on,  at  page  85,  information  of  the  disease 
beginning  to  prevail  as  "  an  epidemic  in  the  latter  end  of 
April,  in  the  town  of  Sierra  Leone."*    I  neither  forgot  the 
latter  circumstance,  nor  did  I  attempt  to  account  for  the  dis- 
ease, as  he  has  here  mis-stated.  In  the  separate  article  appro- 
priated to  the  Eden,  I  merely  mentioned  what,  in  the  medical 
returns,  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  causes  which  gave 
rise  to,  or  might  have  favoured  the  evolution  of  the  fever  in 
that  ship,  and  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone;  and,  under  the 
head  of  general  remarks,  stated  other  opinions  which  were 
current  in  the  colony,  when  I  visited  it  during  the  following 
year.    I  also  mentioned  that  from  a  variety  of  circumstances 
it  was  not  considered  to  have  been  transmissible  from  person 
to  person,  although  it  appeared  to  be  developed  in  certain 
infected  spots,  and  that  exposure  for  a  very  short  time  to  the 
exciting  cause  in  a  concentrated  form  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  specific  effect;  that  a  soldier  contracted  fever  in  the 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  although  he  remained  only  two  hours 
on  board."    "This,"  he  says,   "is  rather  a  lapsus;  they 
ought  to  have  added — in  which  ship  the  contagious  fever 
prevailed ;  they  state  that  the  soldier  remained  only  two 
hours  on  board,  but  two  minutes  would  have  answered  the 
same  purpose."    This  style  of  writing  may  suit  the  Superin- 
tendent General  of  Quarantine,  but  it  would  ill  become  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself.    Besides,  in  an  official  do- 
cument, I  could  not,  if  I  had  been  willing,  venture  to  indulge 
in  any  such  exaggeration,  or  to  state  dogmatically  as  a  fact, 


*  Pym,  p.  125. 
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that  for  which  I  could  have  had  no  authority  beyond  mere 
hap-hazard  conjecture.  These  scruples,  however,  stand  not  in 
his  way.  Without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  ship  or  of 
the  history  of  the  man,  he  thinks  nothing  of  asserting  that 
there  was  a  contagious  fever  in  the  former,  and  that  a  stay 
of  two  minutes  on  board  would  have  been  sufficient  to  com- 
municate the  disease  to  the  latter. 

As  in  1823,  the  fever  continued  to  prevail  for  about  two 
months  amongst  the  European  seamen  and  the  white  popu- 
lation residing  along  the  lower  left  bank  of  the  river;  but 
although  the  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  town  was  unrestricted,  not  a  single  case  occurred 
in  the  former,  neither  was  the  fever  taken  to  any  of  the  small 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  some  of  them  are 
on  nearly  the  same  level  as  that  part  of  Freetown  in  which 
it  was  most  fatal,  and  with  which  there  was  constant  inter- 
communication. The  following  extract  is  from  Boyle's  work, 
which  I  happen  to  know  was  written  on  the  spot,  partly 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  fever,  and  partly  after  it  had 
ceased: — 

"  It  appears  the  disease  was  not  contagious,  and  this  is 
evident  upon  a  review  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  and  the  situation  of  the  houses  in 
Freetown,  in  which  fever  prevailed.  The  ships  suffering 
were  invariably  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds,  and  in  the 
town  the  fever  limited  its  course,  and  in  a  most  strikinsr 
manner,  to  the  houses  between  which  and  the  north-east 
winds  passing  over  the  Bullom*  country  there  was  no  obstruc- 
tion. No  cordon  sanilaire  was  established  in  Freetown,  or 
in  the  colony,  and  yet  the  only  course  the  disorder  took  was 
along  an  extraordinarily  limited  space,  near  the  water's  edge, 
facing  the  Bullom  shore.  That  a  great  many  exposed  per- 
sons may  escape  an  attack  of  a  prevailing  contagious  fever 
is  a  fact  of  easy  belief,  but  that  a  fever  of  a  contagious  cba- 


*  Misquoted  Bulam,  by  Sir  William  Pym. 
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racter  should  be  so  accommodating  as  to  limit  its  ravages  to 
certain  houses  which  happened  to  be  exposed  to  particular 
winds"  (while  those  to  leeward  of  them  escaped)  "  is  alto- 
gether beyond  the  credibility  of  the  most  common  reflecting 
mind,  and  the  more  especially  so  when  it  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration that  an  unlimited  communication  took  place  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  that 
although  very  many  hundreds  of  individuals  from  various 
parts  of  the  Colony  visited  the  market  every  day,  not  one 
case  of  the  disease  occurred  in  the  villages." — pp.  268-9. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  a  man  who  had  joined 
the  Eden,  from  Freetown,  was  attacked  with  fever  on  the 
3d  of  May,  and  that  a  midshipman,  who  was  ill  in  a  prize, 
was  removed  to  her  on  the  5th,  and  died  on  the  following 
day.  There  were  not  any  other  attacks  until  the  12th,  when 
the  disease  began  to  spread  amongst  the  ship's  company. 

Sir  William  Pym,  although  aware  that  the  fever  had 
not  up  to  that  time  excited  any  alarm,  nor  was  it  considered 
to  be  contagious  by  any  part  of  the  community,  reflects  on 
the  medical  officers  of  the  ship  for  permitting  the  midshipman, 
who  died  on  the  5th,  to  be  brought  on  board,  alleging  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  fever,  or  they 
would  have  recommended  all  communication  with  the  shore 
to  be  cut  off.  These  remarks  are  conceived  in  a  most  illi- 
beral spirit.  Naval  medical  officers  are  not  perhaps  so  re- 
markable for  their  dullness  as  Sir  William  Pym  would  wish 
it  to  be  inferred.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  had 
been  only  one  case  of  fever  on  shore  in  Which  black  vomit 
appeared,  and  this  in  all  probability  they  had  not  even  heard 
of.  At  all  events,  in  the  midshipman's  case,  when  he  was 
removed  to  the  ship,  or  even  afterwards,  there  had  not  been 
mentioned  any  symptom  which  can  be  considered  charac- 
teristic of  that  peculiar  form  of  the  disease.  Whether,  in  fact, 
the  fever  was  introduced  to  the  Eden  by  the  midshipman,  as 
asserted  by  Sir  William  Pym,  or  by  the  seaman  who  volun- 
teered from  the  shore;  by  both,  or  otherwise  introduced,  can 
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only  be  a  surmise,  as  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  ship's 
company  had  then,  and  were  for  at  least  two  weeks  afterwards, 
exposed,  some  on  board  and  others  on  shore,  to  the  epidemic 
influences  that  were  then  becoming  rife  and  active  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river. 

The  Eden  sailed  from  Sierra  Leone  on  the  20th  of  May, 
and  arrived  at  Fernando  Po  on  the  11th  of  June,  having 
lost  altogether  within  that  short  period  twenty-five  officers 
and  men.  She  was  for  the  time  being  placed  in  quarantine; 
in  consequence,  however,  of  several  bad  cases  of  fever  having 
been  landed  from  the  Champion,  she  was  released  on  the  14th. 
All  her  stores  and  tanks  were,  then  landed,  and  she  was 
thoroughly  cleaned,  whitewashed,  and  fumigated.  A  number 
of  convalescents  were  then  re-embarked,  and  she  sailed  on 
the  9th  of  July.  She  arrived  at  Princes'  Island  on  the  17th, 
Sailed  again  on  the  20th,  and  anchored  at  St.  Helena  on  the 
23d  of  August.  When  she  left  Fernando  Po,  there  were 
fifty-eight  Europeans  on  board,  of  whom  twenty-three  were 
convalescent  from  fever.  The  number  of  patients  put  on 
the  sick  list  during  the  voyage  is  not  known,  the  surgeon 
having  been  one  of  the  first  seized;  but  the  main  deck  for  a 
long  time  was  crowded  with  the  hammocks  of  fever  patients, 
most  of  which  were  fresh  attacks,  though  there  were  also 
many  relapses.  The  deaths  in  May  amounted  to  twenty- 
seven,  in  June  to  thirty-one,  in  July  to  thirty-two,  and  in 
August  to  seven,  while  out  of  thirty  men  left  in  hospital  at 
Fernando  Po,  only  nineteen  were  left  alive  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember. The  total  number  of  deaths,  therefore,  from  fever 
and  its  sequela;,  between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  was  one  hundred  and  ten!  Thir- 
teen were  natives  of  Africa;  all  the  others  were  Europeans. 
The  entire  complement  of  the  Eden  was  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  consequently  the  deaths  must  have  exceeded  two- 
thirds  of  the  persons  attacked.  All  these  deaths  occurred 
between  the  third  and  the  ninth  days  of  the  disease,  but  the 
majority  on  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  day. 
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In  the  course  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  after  the  attack, 
there  was  generally  a  remission  of  the  symptoms.  Venesec- 
tion in  some  cases  procured  a  remission,  which  was  seldom 
followed  by  any  exacerbation,  but  by  an  unfavourable  train  of 
symptoms  in  the  second  stage.  When  bleeding  was  not  had 
recourse  to,  there  was  usually  an  exacerbation  on  the  third  day. 
Black  vomit,  though  a  common  symptom,  was  not  universal 
in  the  fatal  cases.* 

Since  the  Report  on  the  climate  and  diseases  of  the  Afri- 
can Station  was  printed,  I  have  been  enabled,  from  non- 
official  documents,  to  obtain  some  further  information  re- 
specting the  Hecla  and  Champion.  The  former,  up  to  the 
2d  of  May,  when  she  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  had  been  em- 
ployed surveying  the  coast  to  the  northward;  and  although 
her  men  were  much  exposed  in  boats,  they  had  not  suffered 
from  any  active  disease.  As  there  was  not  much  fever  in 
Freetown,  judging  from  the  practice  in  other  vessels,  it  maybe 
presumed  that  there  was  frequent  communication  with  the 
shore  by  boats  manned  by  Kroomen — that  the  officers  at  least 
visited  both  in  the  Eden  and  in  the  town — that  washer- 
women came  on  board — and  that  fruit  and  other  articles  were 
brought  alongside  for  sale. 

On  the  11th  May,  nine  days  after  her  arrival,  and  at  the 
time  the  fever  began  to  develop  its  malignant  character  in 
the  Eden,  the  first  case  occurred,  and  there  was  one  on  each 
of  the  following  days,  viz.  the  15th,  16th,  and  18th.  On 
the  17th,  one  death  occurred  from  fever.  On  the  19th  there 
was  a  second,  but  the  sufferer  was  an  invalid  belonging  to 
the  Eden.  How  he  came  to  be  on  board  the  Hecla,  I  am 
unable  to  explain.  On  the  26th  of  May,  the  vessel  being 
then  at  sea,  several  attacks  occurred.  On  the  31st  there 
were  four  or  five  others,  and  some  of  the  previous  cases  ter- 
minated fatally.  The  disease  seems  to  have  progressed  ra- 
pidly; and  with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  evading  the  continued 


*  Report  on  the  African  Station. 
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influence  of  the  exciting  cause,  or  of  lessening  the  number 
of  the  sick  in  the  Hecla,  on  the  7th  of  June  they  were  re- 
moved, with  the  surgeon,  into  the  tender, — a  schooner  which 
was  then  in  company.  To  this  vessel  the  whole  of  the  cases 
were  subsequently  sent,  as  to  a  hospital  ship.  On  the  24th 
she  anchored  off  Cape  Palmas  for  a  night;  about  that  time 
the  attacks  became  less  frequent,  and  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  greatly  abated.  On  that  day  there  was  one  death, 
being  the  fifteenth  since  her  departure  from  Sierra  Leone;  a 
period  of  about  four  weeks.  On  the  28th  the  surgeon,  along 
with  the  remaining  sick,  returned  on  board  from  the  tender. 
It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that,  admitting  the  disease  to 
have  been  imbibed  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  whole  of  these  cases 
occurred  within  the  period  of  incubation;  when  that  had  ex- 
pired, the  fever  ceased,  which  it  might  be  assumed  it  would 
not  have  done  had  it  been  of  a  highly  contagious  nature.  In 
the  Eden,  on  the  contrary,  it  pursued  an  onward  course, 
until  it  had  attacked  nearly  every  European  belonging  to 
her. 

On  the  SOth  of  June,  the  Hecla  anchored  off  Cape  Coast 
Castle — sailed  on  the  following  day — •anchored  at  Accra  on 
the  3d  of  July,  and  was  again  at  sea  on  the  4th.  On  the 
10th  she  communicated  with  the  Black  Joke  by  signal,  and 
on  the  12th  anchored  close  to  the  Sybille  at  Prince's  Island. 
From  the  13th  to  the  25th,  there  were  no  new  cases  of  fever, 
and  the  boats  were  constantly  detached  on  surveying  duties. 
On  the  30th  and  31st,  however,  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  last  death,  there  were  two  cases,  one  each  day,  which  ter- 
minated fatally,  with  black  vomit.  These  are  thefirst  cases  in 
which  it  is  mentioned.  There  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt, 
although  it  is  not  so  stated,  that  she  had  had  communication 
with  the  Sybille,  in  which  the  fever  had  then  made  its  appear- 
ance, in  a  very  malignant  form.  A  question  thence  arises:  

black  vomit  having  occurred  in  the  cases  which  died  on  the 
30th  and  31st,  was  there  a  different  fever,  or  a  different  form 
of  fever,  communicated  to  the  crew  of  the  Hecla  from  the 
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Sybille,  or  did  it  spontaneously  occur  from  some  unknown 
physical  cause,  or  from  the  effects  of  an  "  epidemic  influence?" 
Although  these  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered,  still 
it  is  worth  while  bearing  in  mind  that  they  contain  much 
that  is  of  importance  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  disease. 
Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  last  surviving 
medical  ofBcer,  there  are  not  any  means  of  tracing  the  course 
of  the  disease  further;  nor  is  it  possible,  from  a  want  of  the 
usual  logs,  in  consequence  of  the  death  or  illness  of  every 
officer  on  board,  to  trace  even  the  course  of  the  ship,  or  to 
ascertain  the  daily  occurrences  on  board. 

,The  Champion,  with  supernumerary  marines  and  passen- 
gers on  board,  for  the  settlement  at  Fernando  Po,  arrived  at 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  19th  of  May.  Their  was  no  fear  enter- 
tained of  the  fever  on  shore,  but  that  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Eden  was  regarded  with  suspicion.  There  was  but  little 
intercourse,  therefore,  between  her  and  the  Champion,  or 
between  the  latter  and  the  Hecla  even;  i.e.,  there  was  not 
any  mere  friendly  visiting,and  the  Eden, with  her  tender,  sailed 
on  the  following  day.  Mr.  St.  John,  the  surgeon  who  was 
proceeding  to  the  establishment  at  Fernando  Po,  was  the  only 
person  who  had  communication  with  the  sick  in  the  harbour. 
He  saw  three  men  who  had  been  taken  ill  one  morning  in  the 
Eden's  tender,  in  which  he  remained  three  hours;  he  also  slept 
two  nights  on  shore.  Several  of  the  medical  officers, — there 
being  two  or  three  on  board  proceeding  to  Fernando  Po, — 
visited  the  Military  Hospital,  in  which  there  were  only  a  few 
■convalescents  from  endemic  fever,  and  they  were  told  the 
cases  of  fever  in  the  town  were  principally  confined  to  men 
who  had  been  exposed  in  the  rivers. 

Had  the  fever  then  been  contagious,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  first  cases  should  have 
occurred  amongst  the  medical  officers,  who  were  most  exposed, 
and,  failing  them,  the  executive  officers,  who  visited  the  shore, 
and  were  otherwise  more  exposed  than  the  men.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case.    The  first  person  attacked  with  fever,  which 
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was  slight,  was  a  man  belongingtothe jolly-boat;  he  bad  been 
twice  on  shore,  and  was  attacked  on  the  23d  of  May,  the  day 
before  the  vessel  sailed;  he  was  discharged  to  his  duty  in  five 
days.    This,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  called  a  case  of  the 
malignant  epidemic.    Another  case  occurred  on  the  23d,  of 
an  equally  trivial  nature,  and  one  on  the  30th.  Neither 
of  these  men  had  been  on  shore.    On  the  3d  June,  which 
is  within  the  period  of  incubation,  a  case  of  a  more  severe 
character  occurred.    On  the  second  day  there  was  a  slight 
remission,  and  on  the  third,  he  died,  at  7  p.m.;  in  the  stomach 
there  were  found  about  fourouncesof  fluid, like  coffee-grounds; 
yellow  suffusion  of  the  skin  is  not  mentioned.  The  patient  had 
not  been  on  shore  at  Sierra  Leone.    Thi§,  I  should  say,  was 
undoubtedly  a  ease  of  "  yellow  fever."  On  the  5th  there  were 
three  more  febrile  attacks,  all  of  which  were  slight.    On  the 
6th,a  case  of  greater  severity  occurred;  on  the'second  day  there 
was  a  remission  of  the  symptoms;  on  the  9th,  although  the 
patient  denied  having  eaten  anything  that  could  have  caused 
it,  there  was  an  accession  of  fever;  on  the  10th  he  had  a 
slight  attack  of  haemoptysis,  and  he  died  on  the  fourteenth 
day  from  the  date  of  the  attack,  apparently  from  disease  of 
the  lungs.    On  the  6th  and  7th  a  case  oecurred  each  day;  in 
these  also,  there  were  remissions.    On  the  8th  there  were  two 
slight  cases,  and  one  of  a  very  different  description ;  it  termi- 
nated fatally  at  7  a.m  ,  on  the  9th.    The  patient,  who  was  a 
midshipman,  had  probably  been  on  shore;  he  died  without 
black  vomit;  the  stomach  was  not  examined  after  death, 
and  yellow  suffusion  is  not  mentioned.    On  the  9th,  10th, 
and  11th,  there  were  slight  cases.    On  the  12th,  when  off 
Fernando  Po,  Mr.  St.  John,  the  surgeon  of  the  establishment, 
and  two  assistant-surgeons,  were  all  seized  within  twelve 
hours  of  each  other;  one  of  the  assistants  died  on  the  15th, 
after  being  landed,  and  Mr.  St.  John  on  the  17th;  black 
fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach  after  death. 

The  vessel  arrived  at  Fernando  Po  on  the  14th,  and  Mr. 
Kytheroe,  the  surgeon,  was  on  shore  on  the  15th,  and  ac- 
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tively  employed  in  duties  connected  with  the  sick.  On  the 
16th  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  after  having  had  black 
yomit,  died  on  the  20th.  This  unquestionably  was  a  case  of 
yellow  fever,  but  whether  contracted  in  the  Champion,  on 
the  passage  from  Sierra  Leone,  or  at  Fernando  Po  on  the  15th, 
or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  viz. 
over-exertion  of  both  body  and  mind,  want  of  sleep,  expo- 
sure to  febrific  malaria,  or  to  the  poison  of  contagion,  there 
are  perhaps  few  beside  the  Superintendent  General  of 
Quarantine,  who  would  venture  to  determine.  The 
previous  cases  were  clearly  referrible  to  Sierra  Leone,  or  to 
the  crowded  state  of  the  ship  ;  if  the  former  were  the  source, 
and  it  be  supposed  .that  the  disease  was  the  result  of  an  or- 
ganic animal  poison,  it  is  remarkable  how  slow  its  progress 
was,  and  how  comparatively  few  its  fatal  effects.  Five  other 
cases  of  a  doubtful  character  occurred  about  the  same  time  as 
the  preceding,  but  not  one  terminated  in  death.  The  supernu- 
merary passengers  having  been  landed,  and  the  ship  completely 
cleared  of  her  other  incumbrances,  the  fever  entirely  ceased, 
a  result  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected,  had  the 
fever  been  of  a  highly  contagious  character.  The  want  of 
accommodation  while  the  vessel  was  running  along  the  Afri- 
can coast  must  have  materially  impaired  the  general  health  of 
the  ship's  company.  Besides  her  own  complement,  she  had  on 
board  fifty-eight  supernumeraries  and  passengers  for  Fer- 
nando Po,  who  had  no  proper  sleeping-berths,  but  spent  the 
night  on  the  bare  deck,  or  wherever  they  could  find  the  most 
quiet.  The  lower  deck  was  lumbered,  and  greatly  en- 
croached upon  by  personal  baggage,  together  with  medical 
and  other  stores  for  the  establishment.  It  need  not  excite 
surprise,  therefore,  that  fever  occurred  on  the  passage  down ; 
and  although  the  majority  of  the  cases  were  not  of  a  severe 
character,  still  many  of  the  men,  who  landed  in  a  debilitated 
state,  were,  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  cut  off  by  it,  in  its. 
more  malignant  form.  For  some  time  they  were  kept  apart 
from  the  sick  of  the  Eden,  who  occupied  a  house  at  the  other 
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extreme  of  the  settlement;  but  the  fevers  being  apparently 
not  dissimilar,  and  being  considered  to  be  dependent  on  local 
causes,  the  patients  were  all  removed  into  the  hospital  on 
the  29th.  There  were  very  few  Europeans  on  the  island 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  these  twoships,  and  they  were  suf- 
fering from  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  ordinary  endemic. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  examine  into  the  progress  of 
the  fever  in  Fernando  Po,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  Boyle 
was  right  in  thinking  it  had  acquired  contagious  properties 
in  the  Eden,  and  also  whether  a  conclusion  to  the  contrary 
could  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  statements  made  by  me  in 
the  "  Eeport."  That  the  disease  was  imported  (a  discovery 
claimed  by  Sir  William  Pym)  there  can  be  little  reason  to 
doubt,  seeing  that  upwards  of  seventy  men  were  landed  from 
the  two  vessels,  many  being  at  the  time  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease,  or,  at  all  events,  fast  approaching  it,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  the  others  were  either  suffering  under  the  pri- 
mary symptoms,  or  passing  through  the  incubative  period. 

This  island  from  the  time  it  was  first  occupied  by  Euro- 
peans to  the  period  now  under  consideration,  proved  a  very  hot- 
bed of  disease.  Most  of  the  people  who  were  located  during 
the  two  preceding  years  at  Clarence  Cove  were  attacked  with 
fever  or  ulcer,  and  cut  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  after 
their  arrival.  But  as  the  Medical  Returns  only  commence 
subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the  Champion,  the  accounts 
respecting  the  fevers  which  prevailed  previously,  can  only  be 
gleaned  from  other  sources,  which,  although  sufficiently  au- 
thentic as  to  their  fatality,  do  not  give  the  information  re- 
quisite to  follow  them  out  in  full  detail.  That  it  had  acquired 
the  character  of  being  a  most  unhealthy  locality,  the  number 
of  medical  officers  who  accompanied  the  marines  and  mecha- 
nics sent  out  in  the  Champion,  sufficiently  attests;  and  it  is 
melancholy  to  reflect  that  two  out  of  the  three  only,  reached 
the  anchorage  in  time  to  have  their  bones  deposited  in  that 
desolate  grave-yard,  which  few  who  have  once  seen  it  can 
ever  fail  to  remember. 
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Before  entering  on  a  description  of  the  fever  which  oc- 
curred in  1829,  I  observed  in  the  "  Report:" — 

"It  will  be  proper  here  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Eden  and 
Champion  arrived  from  Sierra  Leone,  the  one  on  the  1 1th 
and  the  other  on  the  14th  of  June,  both  with  the  epidemic 
raging  on  board  ;"--"which  hint,"  Sir  William  Pym  says  "if  it 
had  not  come  from  them  (him)  would  imply  that  as  the  colony 
was  healthy  before  their  arrival,  the  fever  was  introduced  by 
them."  The  hint,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  not  given 
with  the  view  of  implying  that  the  colony  ever  was  or  can  be 
healthy,  so  far  as  Europeans  are  concerned,  but  in  order  that 
when  I  came  to  detail  the  opinions  respecting  the  introduction 
of  the  disease,  these  circumstances  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
because  I  consider  it  not  only  right  to  state  both  sides  of  a 
disputed  question,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  morally  wrong,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  to  withhold  any  information  whatever. 

Sir  "William  Pym  has  stated,  p.  128,  that  both  Sir  "William 
Burnett  and  myself  deny  the  existence  of  contagion.  This 
is  certainly  an  extraordinary  assertion,  and  the  more  so,  as  he 
was  most  unquestionably  aware  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact. 
Sir  William  Burnett  proved  the  disease  to  be  contagious  in 
1825;  and,  as  far  as  my  opinions  are  concerned,  he  has  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging.  This  much,  however,  he  knew, 
independently  of  the  Report  on  the  African  Station,  that  I  was 
not  opposed  to  "the  doctrines  of  contagion,"  as  regards  yel- 
low fever.*  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  deal  with  a 
passage  like  the  above.  To  state  that  it  is  not  true,  and  that 
he  knew  this  when  he  wrote  it,  may  appear  to  be  rude  and 
uncourteous  language  towards  a  man  so  greatly,  it  may  be 
said,  my  superior,  and,  at  all  events,  my  senior.  Still,  know- 
ing that  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  have  his  work  circulated 


*  I  have  Dr.  M'William's  permission  to  state  that,  long  before  Sir 
William's  second  edition  could  have  been  piepared  for  the  press, 
he  informed  Sir  William  my  views  respecting  yellow  fever  were  not 
thoBe  of  a  non-contagionist. 
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far  and  wide,  and  that  this  paltry  libel  may  yet  be  brought 
against  me  as  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  I  have  no  other  means 
left  than  thus  to  point  out  the  groundless  nature  of  the 
statement,  and  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  position  with 
respect  to  veracity  in  which  Sir  William  Pym  has  placed 
himself  as  a  critical  writer. 

I  mentioned  that  an  endeavour  was  made  to  keep  the  sick 
of  the  Eden  separate  from  those  of  the  colony  ;*  but  the 
disease,  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  increased  rapidly, 
and,  not  being  then  considered  to  be  of  a  contagious  nature, 
but  depending  upon  common  causes  peculiar  to  the  locality, 
segregation  was  no  longer  considered  necessary.  "  It  is 
difficult,  however,"  says  Sir  William,  "  to  ascertain  what 
those  common  causes  were."  Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Report  where  they  are  enumerated, 
his  difficulty  would  soon  have  vanished.  His  criticisms  on 
the  Report  can  be  but  of  little  value,  when  almost  every 
page  of  his  work  shows  how  little  and  how  slightly  he  has 
examined  it. 

The  first  case  of  fever,  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  hos- 
pital of  the  settlement,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Champion, 
was  that  of  a  man  named  Meeking,  who  had  been  sent  from 
the  Eden  into  the  Sybille,  where  he  was  seized  with  fever, 
and,  there  not  being  any  other  cases  in  that  vessel  at  the 
time,  he  was  immediately  removed  on  shore,  on  the  23rd  of 
June  (as  a  matter  of  precaution),  and  died  on  the  27th. 
Before  death,  there  was  such  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the 
nostrils,  that  it  became  necessary  to  plug  them.  This  may, 
therefore,  be  pronounced  a  case  of  yellow  fever;  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  its  having  been  contracted  in  the 
Eden.  The  sick  of  that  vessel,  it  may  be  observed,  were  still 
kept  separate  on  Point  Adelaide.  The  next  case  was  that  of  a 


*  The  colony  at  the  time,  viz.,  the  Europeans  exclusive  of  those 
■which  had  only  just  arrived  in  the  Champion,  did  not,  perhaps,  exceed 
twenty  individuals,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  these  were  sick  or  invalids. 
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sergeant  of  marines,  "  a  dissipated  character,''  who  had  been 
on  the  island  some  time;  he  was  intoxicated  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  on  the  following  day,  after  being  much  exposed  to 
the  sun,  wa3  attacked  with  fever,  which  did  not,  however, 
prove  severe,  as  it  had  entirely  left  him  on  the  1st  of  July, 
when  ptyalisin  from  mercury  occurred.  Up  to  the  12th  he 
occasionally  suffered  from  headache;  on  that  day  the  pty- 
alism  ceased,  and  he  began  to  take  quinine.  He  left  the 
hospital  without  permission,  and  returned  intoxicated;  on 
the  1 3th,  he  was  again  seized  with  fever;  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  surgeon's  illness,  has  not  been  further  de- 
tailed, with  this  exception,  that  on  the  lyth,  black  vomit 
came  on  ;  and  death  speedily  ensued.  It  may  be  argued 
that  this  latter  attack  was  distinct  from  the  former  ;  and 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  patient  may  have  had 
latterly  more  or  less  intercourse  with  the  sick  of  the 
Eden;  whether  such  were  the  case,  or  not,  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  death  at  the  time  in  which  (amongst  the  people  of  the 
island)  black  vomit  was  observed.  The  attacks  now  became 
more  frequent,  both  amongst  the  men  who  had  arrived  in 
the  Champion,  who  were  for  some  time  treated  in  barracks, 
and  those  who  had  been  previously  in  the  settlement.  The 
fever  was  distinctly  remittent,  generally  accompanied  by  yel- 
low suffusion  of  the  skin  and  eyes;  and,  in  the  fatal  cases, 
with  black  vomit.  Of  the  whole  party,  amounting  to  fifty- 
eight,  who  were  landed  from  the  Champion  about  the  middle 
of  June,  there  were,  on  the  31st  of  October,  only  four  who 
had  escaped  an  attack  of  fever  ;  many  had  experienced  two, 
and  were  frequently,  in  the  intervals,  subject  to  aguish  at- 
tacks and  to  dysentery;  most  of  the  survivors,  in  fact,  from 
these  causes,  required  to  be  sent  home  to  England,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  shows  the  fallacy  of  Sir  William  Pym's 
assertion,  that  this  fever  is  never  followed  by  impaired 
health  or  organic  disease.  Dr.  Stewart,  who  had  charge 
of  the  establishment,  remarks: — "Many  of  the  men  who 
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recovered  from  fever,  were  for  a  long  time  prevented 
from  returning  to  duty  by  intermittent  fever,  which  was  apt 
to  recur  on  the  slightest  irregularity,  or  exposure,  so  long  as 
the  strength  remained  impaired  ;  indeed,  when  the  patients 
were  much  reduced  by  fever,  I  have  not  seen  one  instance 
in  Avhich  the  flesh  or  strength  was  again  thoroughly  re- 
covered." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  fevers  met  with  at  Fer- 
nando Po  were  of  a  milder  type;  and,  when  they  proved 
fatal,  were  seldom  accompanied  with  black  vomit.  In  the 
summer  of  1830,  however,  it  resumed  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion in  a  more  malignant  form. 

"The  rains  commenced  in  May,  and  continued  throughout 
June  and  July;  the  sun,  occasionally  breaking  through  the 
clouds  for  a  few  hours,  shone  with  a  brilliant  and  almost 
scorching  intensity;  at  these  periods  the  heated  evaporation 
from  the  earth  was  so  great  that  it  is  best  described  by  the 
word  "steamy;"  it  was  at  the  same  time  offensive,  and 
loaded  with  an  earthy  aromatic  odour,  rendering  respiration 
difficult,  and  producing  headache,  with  a  degree  of  lassitude 
hardly  to  be  conceived,  but  by  those  who  have  suffered  from 
its  baneful  effects."*  The  men  at  this  time  were  exposed  to 
the-  heavy  rains,  and  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  throughout  the 
day,  while  engaged  in  their  various  avocations;  to  these 
causes,  and  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  rapid  decay  of  vege- 
table matter,  the  sickness  according  to  the  medical  officers 
was  principally  to  be  attributed;  the  greatest  mortality  oc- 
curred in  a  party  which  arrived  from  St.  Helena  in  April; — 
it  consisted  of  men,  women  and  children,  amounting  in  all  to 
fourteen,  of  whom  there  were  only  two  remaining  alive  by 
the  end  of  July. 

In  the  Surgeon's  Journal  for  this  period,  there  is  only  ODe 
case  mentioned  in  which  black  vomit  occurred. 


*  These  are  some  of  the  common  causes  enumerated  in  the  Report, 
which  Sir  William  Pym  had  a  difficulty  in  discovering. 
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I  stated,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  arguments  that  were 
adduced,  in  the  Medical  Returns,  for  and  against  the  im- 
portation of  the  fever  into  the  island;  this  Sir  William  Pym 
construes  into  inconsistency  and  indecision  as  to  my  opinions 
respecting  the  disease;— although  he  ought  to  have  been 
aware,  at  least  if  he  understands  what  he  reads,  that  I  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  either  of  these  opinions,  which 
are  as  follow: — 

"  The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  disease  having 
been  introduced  into  the  settlement  by  the  Eden  and 
Champion,  rest  upon  these  grounds. 

"  1st.  It  is  premised  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  condition 
of  both  vessels  while  on  the  passage  from  Sierra  Leone,  was 
such  as  might  very  probably  engender  contagious  properties 
in  a  disease  not  originally  contagious. 

"  2nd.  That  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Eden  and 
Champion,  and  consequently  to  the  landing  of  the  marines 
and  supernumeraries,  the  colony,  although  it  contained  but 
few  Europeans,  enjoyed  (comparatively  speaking)  good 
health;  but  immediately  afterwards  a, fever  appeared,  which 
committed  great  havoc  amongst  the  marines,  and  also  carried 
off  several  of  the  colonists. 

"  3rd.  That  when  one  member  of  a  family  was  seized,  it 
usually  attacked  others  of  the  same  family. 

"  4th.  That  medical  men  were  among  the  first  seized; 
and, 

"  5th.  That  a  fever  of  so  much  malignancy  had  not  been 
observed  since  the  establishment  of  the  colony  in  1827." 

"  After  these  decisive  arguments  in  favour  of  contagion," 
Sir  William  'says,  "  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  notice  the  silly 
arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  question."  Whether 
these  arguments  may  or  may  not  appear  to  others  to  be  as  silly 
as  Sir  William  Pym  says  they  are,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
been  justified  in  keeping  them  back;  they  were  as  necessary  to 
a  fair  and  honest  account  of  the  disease,  as  those  he  so  readily 
adopted.    Had  1  acted  upon  his  principle,  and  withheld  the 
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former — giving  those  only  which  were  brought  forward 
against  the  introduction  of  the  fever — he  might  then  have 
had  some  reason  for  the  querulous  remarks  he  has  in- 
dulged in. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  which  were  adduced  in 
favour  of  a  local  origin,  and  against  its  being  contagi- 
ous : — 

"  1st.  Strangers,  on  their  first  arrival,  have  always  been, 
and  are  still  subject  to  fevers  of  more  or  less  severity,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
individual.  Of  thirty  mechanics  who  arrived  in  November, 
1827,  all  suffered;  the  number  who  died  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained :  a  few  were  invalided,  and  five  only  remained  when 
the  Eden  arrived  in  June,  1828.  While  the  disease  was 
raging  in  the  colony,  two  individuals  were  sent,  the  one  on 
board  H.M.S.  Plumper,  and  the  other  on  board  the  Fame, 
merchantman;  both  were  shortly  afterwards  attacked  and 
died,  without  an  extension  of  the  disease  in  either  of  these 
vessels. 

"  2nd.  In  December,  1829,  when  the  colony  was  healthy, 
and  the  dry  season  had  commenced,  four  men  were  discharged 
from  the  Eden  to  the  settlement  ;  in  a  very  short  time  they 
were  all  attacked  with  a  malignant  fever,  of  which  three 
died  ;  all  these  were  natives  of,  or  belonged  to  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  and  were,  therefore,  acclimated;  the  other,  who 
recovered,  was  a  stout  healthy  seaman,  and  had  also  been  in 
some  degree  acclimatised.  These  men,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, were  less  susceptible  to  fever  than  young  robust 
subjects,  arriving  direct  from  England. 

"  3rd.  The  invalids  sent  to  the  Lord  Suffield  transport, 
did  not  communicate  the  disease  to  any  one  on  board  that 
ship. 

"  4th.  The  character  of  the  fever  was  similar  to  that  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  coast.  It  was,  in 
fact,  an  aggravated  form  of  the  common  remittent;  and, 

"  5th.  Its  great  mortality  and  epidemic  character  were 
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occasioned  by  the  importation  of  a  number  of  young  robus 
Europeans  at  the  commencement  of  the  unhealthy  season." 

The  fever  did  not,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Sir  William 
Pym,  attack  the  islanders,  or  even — at  least,  not  in  anything 
like  the  same  proportion,  or  with  the  same  degree  of  severity 
— the  black  residents  from  other  parts  of  the  mainland,  who 
were  constantly  associated  in  the  same  labours  and  mixing 
with  the  whites  during  the  whole  sickness.  A  few  of  the 
natives,  however,  of  the  tribe  of  "  Cut-throat,"  who  were 
on  board  the  Eden,  on  the  passage  from  Sierra  Leone — 
having  been  taken  to  that  colony  for  a  special  purpose  that 
need  not  be  mentioned  here,  are  said  to  have  contracted  fever 
and  died  on  the  island  after  their  return;  but  they  did  not 
communicate  the  disease  to  their  families,  or  to  any  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

In  the  Report  on  the  African  Station,  I  stated  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  harassing  duties  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Sy- 
bille,  and  his  subsequent  illness,  he  was  unable  to  send  in  so 
full  an  account  of  the  disease,  as  could  have  been  desired.  I 
was,  therefore,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  fever  in  this 
vessel  compelled  to  extract  largely  from  a  paper  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  and  to  write  to  some  of  the 
surviving  officers,  who  were  in  her  during  the  sickness,  for 
information.  Sir  "William  Pym  has  arranged  the  former 
extracts  in  his  Review,  as  if  I  were  their  author,  and,  with 
Sir  William  Burnett,  responsible  for  the  opinions  they  con- 
tain, knowing  that  this  can  only  be  detected  by  the  few  indi- 
viduals into  whose  hands  my  Report  over  which  I  have  no 
control,  has  fallen  or  may  fall. 

This  mode  of  reviewing,  which  falls  but  little,  if  at  all, 
short  of  misrepresentation,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Sir  AVil- 
liam;  for  example,  when  he  finds  it  necessary,  he  assumes  or 
asserts  that  the  views  and  motives  of  one  person  are  those  of 
another,  no  matter  how  opposite;  and  this  simple  transposi- 
tion having  been  effected  in  his  own  imagination,  and  im- 
pressed on  his  pages,  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  stigmatise  the 
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former,  and  to  detect  inconsistencies  in  the  latter,  which  are 
wholly  of  his  own  creation.  Thus,  as  regards  the  extracts 
from  the  paper  just  mentioned,  he  has  contrived  not  only  to 
impute  opinions  to  me  which  I  have  elsewhere  repudiated, 
as,  for  instance,  those  respecting  the  decomposition  of  the 
timber  of  a  ship,  but  to  claim  for  himself  the  originality  of 
opinions  to  which  he  has  no  title. 

After  cruising  for  some  time  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and 
Biafra,  the  Sybille  arrived  at  Fernando  Po  on  the  21st  of 
June,  ten  days  after  the  Eden,  and  seven  after  the  Cham- 
pion.   Her  crew  were  then  healthy.    All  communication 
with  the  shore  and  with  the  Eden  was  interdicted.  This, 
with  the  exception  of  the  purser  and  one  or  two  superior 
officers,  was  strictly  observed  until  the  22  d  of  June,  when 
there  were  received  on  board  a  serjeant  of  marine  artillery 
and  seven  marines  from  the  Eden,  and  on  the  following  day 
another  marine  from  the  settlement.    All  these  men  had 
lately  arrived  from  England  in  the  Champion.    On  the  23d, 
John  Meeking,  one  of  the  marines,  was  attacked  with  fever, 
and  immediately  sent  on  shore,*  where  he  died.    The  ship 
then  went  to  sea.  On  the  26th  of  June  a  boy  was  seized  with 
fever,  though  he  had  not  had  any  communication  with  the 
shore,  or  with  Meeking.    On  the  2d  of  July,  Charles  Hall, 
who  joined  the  ship  at  Fernando  Po,  was  seized,  and  from  that 
date  the  disease  continued  to  show  itself  in  different  parts  of 
the  ship,  while  at  sea.  It  soon  assumed  a  malignant  character, 
and  attacked  individuals  of  every  age,  class,  and  temperament. 
Sir  William  Pym  thus  comments  on  the  preceding  incidents  : 
— "The  reporter  (Dr.  Bryson),  although  denying  contagion, 
appears  unconsciously  aware  of  its  existence,"  as  at  page  68 
of  the  Report  it  is  said,  "  It  will  be  proper  here  to  bear  in 
mind  that  (at  the  time  the  fever  broke  out  on  shore  among 
the  colonists)  the  Eden  and  Champion  were  at  anchor,  with 


*  This  case,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  contracted  in  the  Eden,  vide 
page  47. 
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the  fever  raging  on  board.  They  go  further  than  this,  as  if 
tracing  the  contagion  to  the  very  first  individual  who  was 
attacked  on  shore,  and  this  they  do  most  effectually."  The 
simple  way  in  which  these  events  are  detailed  seems  to  have 
greatly  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Sir  William's  temper. 
There  was  nothing  but  a  curt,  dry  detail  of  facts,  consequently 
his  disappointment  finds  vent  in  bewailing  my  apparently 
denying  contagion,  and  yet  bringing  forward  the  strongest  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  its  existence.  Why,  one  might  suppose 
that  he  had  been  smoking  hachisch,  or  following  the  example 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  so  utterly  unacquainted  doe3  he  seem  to 
be  with  any  other  opinion  or  theory  but  his  own.  That  he 
should  suppose  I  have  had  "lucid  intervals"  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary. If  the  whole  human  race  were  blind  but  one  man, 
and  that  fortunate  individual  were  the  Superintendent  Ge- 
neral of  Quarantine,  on  the  same  principle  they  might  regard 
him  as  labouring  under  some  strange  hallucination  if  he 
talked  "o'  green  fields,"  or  even  of  the  ordinary  alternations 
of  night  and  day;  and  that  he  was  lucid  only  when  he  dis- 
coursed of  darkness.  If  one  may  judge  from  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  he  is  either  ignorant,  or  affects  to  be  so,  of 
all  the  facts  that  have  been  adduced  respecting  the  contagi- 
ous nature  of  yellow  fever  during  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years;  hence  his  real  or  pretended  astonishment  at  my  bring- 
ing forward  proofs  of  contagion,  and  his  intolerance  of  the 
idea  that  a  remittent  fever,  as  in  the  Bann  and  Eden,  may, 
like  the  common  fevers  of  England,  become  contagious 
through  a  series  of  causes  effecting  an  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms.* 

The  Sybille  leaving  her  cruising  ground,  ran  to  the  south- 
ward, and  in  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight  in  August  lost 
many  men.  On  the  12th  of  September  she  anchored  at  St. 
Helena,  seventeen  days  after  the  last  attack,  and  the  third 
after  the  last  death  from  fever.    After  two  days'  quarantine, 


*  Vide  Dr.  M'William's  Report  on  the  fever  at  Boa  Vista,  p.  105. 
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the  officers  and  men  went  on  shore,  and  mingled  freely  with 
the  inhabitants,  without  any  ill  effects  resulting.  "  This  last 
observation  (Pym,  p.  130)  is  no  doubt  to  insinuate  that  the 
disease  was  not  contagious. 

Dr.  M'Kinnal,*  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  was  not  a  capti- 
ous man,  and  could  have  had  no  motive  but  that  of  truth  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  support  of  one  theory  more  than  another; 
lie  therefore  did  not  require  to  resort  to  any  such  disgraceful 
alternative  as  is  here  implied.  After  the  most  minute  inves- 
tigation, he  has  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  trace  the  disease, 
either  from  man  to  man,  or  from  mess  to  mess;  and  those  who 
attended  the  sick  were  not  more  affected  than  those  who  kept 
themselves  aloof.  The  sick-berth  attendant  and  the  surgeon, 
although  both  unprotected  by  previous  attacks,  escaped;  the 
sailrnaker,  who  sewed  up  the  dead  bodies  in  their  hammocks, 
had  a  slight  attack,  though  he  had  formerly  had  the  yellow  fever 
in  Jamaica,  while  the  boy  who  assisted  him  escaped  altoge- 
ther. The  dead  bodies  were  speedily  committed  to  the 
deep,  together  with  their  bedding  and  clothes — a  measure  of 
precaution  invariably  adopted  in  ships  of  war  when  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  contagion.  Sir  William  Pym  has  not  made 
any  observations  on  these  remarks,  neither  has  he  transferred 
them  to  the  pages  of  his  book;  probably  he  thought  them  also 
silly.  They  are,  nevertheless,  not  altogether  undeserving  of 
notice,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  yellow  fever,  and 
may  yet  be  made  available  when  there  shall  have  been  col- 
lected a  sufficiency  of  well-authenticated  data  on  which  to 
found  a  more  rational  code  of  quarantine  regulations  than 
at  present  exists. 

"  The  sudden  cessation  of  the  disease,"  says  Dr.  M'Kin- 
nal, "  on  the  28th  August,  when  forty  men  were  on  the  list,  and 
when  the  power  of  contagion  (if  it  existed)  must  have  been 
at  its  height,  seems  to  prove  that  atmospherical  changes  had 


*  The  surgeon  to  the  ship,  from  whose  paper,  published  in  the 
Mcilk'o-Chirurgicnl  Kcview,  the  observation  objected  to  was  taken. 
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great  influence  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  in 
its  extinction."  Sir  William  Pym  says,  "  The  disease  wa3 
destroyed  by  cold,  the  ship  having  touched  upon  a  cool  lati- 
tude." Where  he  obtained  his  information  I  have  not  the 
most  distant  idea;  but  knowing  something  of  the  way  in 
which  affairs  are  conducted  on  the  station,  I  had  my  doubts 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  ship  having  touched  on  a  cold  latitude, 
and  referred  to  her  logs,  by  which  I  find  that,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  she  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  equator,  but  on  the  29th  she  was  on  the 
south  side,  consequently  she  was  as  nearly  on  the  equator  as 
a  ship  can  well  be  that  had  to  cross  it  in  a  slanting  direction 
during  these  twenty-four  hours.  The  region,  I  can  assure 
him,  from  long  experience,  is  anything  but  a  cold  one. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  three  months  after  the  cessation 
of  the  fever,  it  again  broke  out,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances:— On  the  3d  of  January  she  anchored  at  Prince's 
Island,  and  was  there  joined  by  her  tender,  the  Black  Joke, 
which  arrived  from  Sierra  Leone,  where  she  had  been  sickly, 
and  had  lost  altogether  twenty-three  men,  that  is,  from  the  first 
irruption  of  the  fever  at  Prince's  Island.  Her  crew  were, 
however,  entirely  recovered  or  convalescent.  Dr.  M'Kech- 
nie,  the  assistant-surgeon,  who  had  lately  come  from  Eng- 
land, and  who  had  been  on  board  the  Black  Joke  for  a  few 
minutes,  was  the  first  person  seized  in  this  second  outbreak 
of  fever,  which  soon  spread  rapidly,  committing  the  most 
dreadful  havoc  amongst  all  classes  onboard.  The  number  of 
cases  amounted  to  eighty-seven,  of  which  twenty-six  died.* 

"It  is  (Pym.  p.  131)  "insinuated  that  the  visit  of  the 
assistant-surgeon  having  been  for  only  a  few  minutes,  it 
could  not  be  attended  with  danger."  Why  should  these  illi- 
beral attempts  be  made  to  impute  unfair  motives  to  Dr. 
M'Kinnal?    No  such  insinuation  was  made  by  him,  either 


*  If  the  fever  were  really  highly  contagious  during  the  first  invasion, 
it  is  singular  that  it  ceased  on  the  equator  without  attacking  these  men. 
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directly  or  indirectly,  or  implied  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
paper.  The  fact  that  Dn  M'Kechnie  went  on  board  the 
Black  Joke  is  given,  it  may  be  supposed,  rather  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the  disease  from  that 
vessel  than  with  any  sinister  view  to  concealment  or  misre- 
presentation. 

It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  write  and  descant 
on  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  or  of  a  contagious  disease, 
long  after  it  has  ceased,  arid  when  all  the  collateral  evidence 
has  been  collected  and  arranged;  but  it  is  a  very  different 
thing,  when  a  man  is  occupied  with  it  on  board  ship  for 
instance,  where  he  sees,  as  it  were,  but  one  segment  of  the 
revolving  wheel.  Dr.  M'Kinnal's  views  may,  or  they  may 
not,  have  been  right;  still  they  do  not  affect  the  facts  he  has 
stated.  His  death,  which  took  place  shortly  after  his  return 
to  England,  ought  to  have  secured  his  memory  from  unjust 
attacks  and  insinuations. 

After  the  fever  had  ceased,  it  again  broke  out,  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  when  the  vessel  was  at  St.  Helena; — twenty-^ 
two  cases  occurred,  and  six  deaths.    There  has  not  been 
any  attempt  made  to  account  for  this  third  irruption  of  the 
disease. 

"It  is  stated  (p.  54,  Report)  that  the  disease  in  the  Sy- 
bille  originated  principally  from  noxious  emanations  from 
the  interior  of  the  ship  (Pym,  152)."  This  quotation,  like 
many  others,  is  unfairly  given;  it  should  have  commenced 
thus: — 

"  The  surgeon  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  disease  on 
both  occasions  arose  principally  from  noxious  emanations 
from  the  interior  of  the  ship,  caused  probably  by  the  decom- 
position of  wood,  from  the  long-continued  action  of  heat  and 
moisture,  aided,  perhaps,  by  an  accumulation  of  different 
substances  under  the  lining  or  limber  boards."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  positively  asserted  by  officers  who  served  in  her,- 
{.this  I  ascertained  by  writing  to  them,)  that  no  ship  could 
Jiave  been  kept  jaore  clean,  or  have  been  better  ventilated* 

It 
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The  greatest  care  was  taken  of  the  people;  the  boats  were 
seldom  sent  away  on  detached  service;  and  in  order  that 
this  should  also  be  observed  in  her  two  tenders,  they  were 
only  allowed  a  little  dingy  each; 

Sir  William  Pym  has  assumed*  that  "  if  the  theory  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease — viz.,  the  decomposition  of  filth 
and  wood  under  the  limber  boards— could  be  supposed  to 
have  had  any  effect,  every  ship  on  the  station  would  be  lia- 
ble to  it,  which  is  not  the  case."  This  is  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion: it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  for  a  ship  of  war  to 
have  fitly  accumulation  of  filth  under  the  limber  boards,-— 
both  the*  executive  arid  medical  officers  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  danger  of  these  accumulations,  and  take  every  possi- 
ble opportunity  to  have  them  i'emoved.  With  regard  to  the 
decomposition  of  wood,  although  an  ingenious  theory,  I 
have  explicitly  given  my  opinion,  not  against  it  altogether, 
but  against  its  being  considered  anything  more  thin  an  acci- 
dental exciting  cause  of  fever.  Sir  William  Pym  does  hot 
understand  the  nature  of  the  causes  in  the  holds  of  a  ship, 
which  may  give  rise  to  malaria,  when  he  asks  what  became 
of  this  decomposed  wood  and  the  collections  of  filth.  The 
wood  may  have  been  burned,  and  the  filth  washed  out,  or 
the  decomposition  of  the  latter  may  have  ceased ;— green 
wood  undergoes  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  fermentation. 

When  Sir  William  Burnett  was  absent  from  London,  in- 
specting the  hospitals  and  Other  medical  establishments  con- 
nected with  the  Navy,  Sir  William  Pym  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  permission  from  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  to  inspect  the  medical  records  at  Somerset 
House.  What  the  objects  of  his  search  Were,  or  whether  he 
made  any  discoveries,  he  ha3  not  stated.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  by  ond  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  office,  that  as  I  per- 
haps was  better  acquainted  with  the  documents  he  required, 
it  would  be  as  Well  to  be  introduced  to  me;  this  he  declined, 
which  on  the  \Vhole  was  rather  an  unwise  proceeding  on  his 
part,  because  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  given 
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him  any  assistance  in  his  r,eso.ar,cjhe8  that  lay  in  njy  power, 
and  by  this  means  might  have  saved  him  from  the  commis- 
sion ,of  many  errors,  and  .from  a  lavish  expenditure  .of  strong 
language,  which  is  not  required  in  discussing  a  subject  of  a 
.purely  philosophical  aature,  #n.d  which  will  not  redound 
miucla  to  his  credit,  should  jtjt  survive  in  napuum,entaJ  brass 
for  the  next  hundfted  years.  Amongst  other  {things,  I  could 
bave  given  bi:m  .some  information  (or  at  least  directed  him 
how  to  obtain  it)  respecting  (the  feyer  an  the  Black  Joke,  .one 
of  th.e  .Sybille's  tenders,  and  put  bin?  right  as  ito  his  idea  of 
these  vessels  being  a  sort  of  sucking  men  of  .war.,  attached  ,to 
the  apron  strings  or  by  a  rope  to  ithe  stern  |Of  the  largW  ves- 
sel. They  were  generally  .manned  from  the  latter,  but  em- 
ployed on  detached  cruising  grounds  in  the  sanie  manner  as 
the  other  vessels  of  ithe  squadron.;  hence  .Sir  Widjianr's  kind  fa- 
ther-like .exclamatiou,  *  'that  so  surras  the  .mother  .ship  suf- 
fers, so  will  the  tender,"  is  but  a  vain  conception,  yet  it  is  an 
agreeable  onej  ;as  it  stands  out  fr.qsh  and  fair  like  a  solitary 
oasis  in  (the  long.cbry  desert  of  discontent,  which  his  book  pre- 
sents from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Black  Joke  was  originally  ,a  slavex  but  too  well 
known  on  .the  coast  ;  ione  day  when  attempting  to  make  her 
escape  however,  with  a  cargo  pf  these  unfortunate  .creatures, 
she  go,t,hemmed  in  between  -theiSybilie  and  the  land,  and, was 
taken.  After  being  .candemned,;she  was  .bought  into  the  ser- 
vice and  commissioned.  Jm  July,  ,1828,  she  was  laid  on  the 
.beach  jn  a  small  bay  off  West  Bay,  Princes'  Island,  ,to  ihaye.a 
thorough  repair;  the.men  were  much  on  shore,  and  in  theibush, 
cutting  spars,  attbeforge.,  watering,, or  qpleaye.  JJere.sbexe- 
,mained  until  the  ,30th  of  August,  .several  v.esse^  of  the 
squadrop  /haying  been  in  |th,e  |bay  .during  the  interim.  On 
the  21st  .the  Sybille  arriyed,  \yith  the  jfevor  on  .board;  .she 
had  then  lost  eight  men,.aqd  two  others  died  on. the  following 
day.  The  Medina,  Clinker,  and  Dallas  .(another  tender), 
were  also  present.  There  are  not  any  means  qf  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  much  or  any  communication  between  .the 
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Sybille  (which  again  sailed  on  the  23d)  and  any  of  the  other 
Vessels. 

On  the  30th,  the  Black  Joke,  her  repairs  being  completed, 
went  to  sea.  On  that  day  one  death  occurred,  probably  from 
fever,  as  the  vessel  was  immediately  afterwards  fumigated. 
On  the  10th  a  Krooman  died  from  the  effects  of  accidental 
burns  received  at  West  Bay.  On  the  29th  a  boy  died;  the 
Dallas  was  then  in  company;  a  signal  was  made  to  her  for 
medical  assistance;  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the 
assistant-surgeon  of  the  Black  Joke  was  ill.  On  the  1st  of 
October  there  were  three  deaths,  which  are  thus  graphically 
told  in  one  of  her  officer's  logs: — 

"  7'30.— Departed  this  life,  Geo.  Rice; 

"  10-0. — Committed  the  body  to  the  deep. 

«  10-30.— Departed  this  life,  Th.  Fielden; 

"  Noon. — Committed  the  body  of  the  deceased  to  the 
deep. 

"Noon. — Departed  this  life,  James  Gilbert; 

"  1  -40. — 'Committed,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  body 
to  the  deep. 

"  2-20. — Hove-to  for  medical  assistance." 

The  amount  of  misery  depicted  in  these  few  lines,  can 
only  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  sweltered  out 
their  "  term  "  of  banishment  amidst  the  sickening  steam  of 
this  wretched  station.  That  the  disease  was  fever  of  which 
these  men  died,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  ;  but  whether 
it  was  fever  accompanied  by  black  vomit  or  not,  I  have 
failed  to  discover.  The  subject  is  open,  and  it  is  an  invit- 
ing one  for  Sir  William  Pym:  and  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  she  may  (although  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  log) 
have  had  communication  with  the  Sybille,  at  West  Bay. 
Her  men,  at  all  events,  by  the  nature  of  their  employment 
when  the  vessel  was  under  repair,  by  exposure  in  the  bush, 
and  "irregularities,"  must  have  been  reduced  to  that  condi- 
tion when  the  exciting  poison  of  fever  is  most  apt  to  take 
■effect.    The  ships'  companies  of  the  Medina,  Clinker,  and 
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Dallas,  although  they  had  not  been  exposed  in  the  buah^ 
were  equally  liable  to  the  contagion,  if  anything  of  the  kind 
existed  in  the  Sybille;  still  they  did  not  subsequently  suffer 
from  fever — which  rather  militates  against  the  disease  having 
been  communicated  from  that  vessel  to  the  Black  Joke. 

On  the  3rd,  there  were  two  deaths;  on  the  8th,  one;  on 
the  17th,  one;  on  the  18th,  one;  on  the  20tb,  one.  She  was 
now  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  on  her  way  to  Sierra  Leone, 
which  she  reached  on  the  17th  of  November,  without  having 
lost  any  more  men.  On  the  29th,  she  left  Sierra  Leone; — 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  there  was  one  death;  on  the  9th, 
one;  on  the  20th,  one;  and  on  the  29th,  one.  On  the  4th 
of  January,  she  anchored  in  West  Bay,  Prince's  Island, 
where  the  following  vessels  were  assembled,  viz.: — Sybille, 
Athol,  Primrose,  Medina,  and  Clinker.  It  was  here  Dr. 
M'Kechnie  visited  the  Black  Joke,  and,  according  to  Sir 
William  Pym,  carried  the  seeds  of  the  disease  away  with 
him  into  the  Sybille.  Four  men  had  died  at  nearly  equa- 
distant  times  during  the  preceding  month.  Is  this  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  contagious? 
I  think  not;  at  all  events,  it  is  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  fever  re-appeared  in  the  Sybille  in  consequence  of  her 
return  to  the  coast,  or  from  the  same  unknown  cause  which 
roused  it  into  action  for  the  third  time  at  St.  Helena,  in  the 
latter  end  of  March. 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  log  of  the  Black  Joke,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  January  to  the  2 1st  of  February,  1830;  and 
subsequently  to  the  latter  date,  it  does  not  contain  anything 
of  interest  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 

It  may  be  as  well  before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Black 
Joke,  to  direct  Sir  William  Pym's  attention,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  adopt  his  mode  of  reasoning,  if  there  be 
any  such,  to  the  supposition,  that  as  it  is  possible  that  the 
ship's  company  of  this  vessel  may  have  been  infected  by  the 
Sybille's  in  the  first  instance,  in  August,  so  in  January  it 
might  be  supposed  they  again  gave  the  disease  back  to  the 
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latter.  This,  although  it  is  thrown  out  as  a  mere  possibi- 
lity, I  have  no  doubt  will  yet  he  advanced  as  a  fact  prosed 
beyond  all  contradiction. 

Although  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
communication  between  the  two  vessels  in  August;  in 
January,  the  sailmakers  of  the  Sybille  were  for  two  days 
employed  (most  likely  in  their  own  vessel)  repairing  tfoe 
sails  of  the  Black  Joke.  Dr.  M'Kechnie's  visit  was 
therefore  not  the  only  communication  that  took  place  at  that 
time.  It  is  also  proper  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
Superintendent  (General  of  Quarantine,  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  medical  officers  who  were  connected  with  these  ves- 
sels are  dead.  Many  of  them  died  on  the  spot,  while  others  suf- 
fered so  greatly  from  fever  and  its  sequelae,  thatthey  could  not 
give  any  account  of  the  scenes  that  were  passing  around  them. 

That  yellow  fever  haB  generally  followed  the  laws  of 
epidemics,  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  disprove. 
That  these  epidemics,  in  Africa,  'Spain,  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  in  North  America,  Whether  on  the  East  or 
West  Coast,  where  they  have  invaded  a  community  of  Aow 
physical  force,  "  aliens  to  fhe  soil,"  and  possessing  but  little 
power  of  resisting  disease,  have  occasionally  acquired  eon- 
tagious  properties,  is  as  clearly  established  as  is  the  -fact  thai 
other  diseases,  by  concentration  and  a  polluted  atmosphere, 
become  aggravated,  and  acquire  the  power  of  self-propaga- 
tion. As  regards  the  epidemic  on  the  West 'Coast  of  Africa 
in  1829,  there  are  not  any  data  extant  respecting  its  ravages 
in  Freetown  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  thart  it  was 
introduced  there,  or  of  its  -communicability;  but  there  are 
data  which  prove  that  it  originated  in  the  colony,  and,  sofar 
as  we  can  judge,  passed  from  .house  to  house,  from  -ship  to 
•ship,  and  from  one  locality  to  another,  in  the  same  way  as 
cholera  and  influenza  have  been  observed  to  do  in  other  pants 
of  the  world.  Boyle  and  Ferguson,  who  were  on  the  spot, 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  accounts  they  have  given 
of  it  go  far  to  substantiate  the  faGt.    The  first  has  given  a 
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chart  of  the  colony,  with  the  houses  marked  in  which  cases 
occurred,  by  this  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  confined 
to  those  that  were  in  low  situations,  and  within  the  influence 
of  the  fogs  and  exhalations  arising  from  the  river.  Cholera, 
it  would  dppeaf,  invariably  follows  the  same  law.  The  upper 
part  of  the  town  and  the  barracks,  where  there  were  many 
Europeans,  between  whom  and  the  infected  part  there  was 
constant  communication,  entirely  escaped.  There  was  no 
cordon  itthitaire  of  "  lazaretto  sporco "  to  interfere  with 
the  spread  Of  the  disease,  yet  the  line  of  demarcation  was  as 
complete  as  if  it  had  been  marked  by  a  total  absence  of 
human  habitations,  or  aft  impassable  barrier.  Had  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pym  written  with  that  candour  and  spirit  of  fair  dealing 
which  otight  to  influence  a  man  in  his  high  station,  he  would 
have  mentioned  these  facts;  they  are  important,  or  at  all 
events  interesting  to  those  who  may  hereafter  be  called  on  to 
re*  model  those  laws,  of  which  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Ostensible  administrator. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  irruption  of  the  fever  in 
its  malignant  form,  in  the  Eden,  have  been  described.  The 
first  cases  were  marked  with  symptoms  of  great  severity— of 
putrescence  it  might  almost  be  said,  as  evidenced  by  the 
punctures  made  in  the  arms  of  the  patients  for  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  remaining  patent  and  livid  until  death. 
Whether  the  epidemic  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  ship  after- 
wards, originated  entirely  from  these  cases,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  ascertain.  That  it  was,  or  at  all  events,  that  it 
became  contagious,  aS  remarked  by  Boyle,  the  irruption  of 
the  fever  in  the  Sybille,  So  soon  after  the  marines  joined  her 
from  the  Eden,  seems— '-taken  with  other  instances  of  a  like 
nature---to  leave  but  little  ground  Oft  which  to  found  an 
opposite  opinion.  Still  there  are  grounds*— it  might  be 
urged,  as  'the  same  type  of  fever  was  then  prevailing 
amongst  the  Crews  of  palm-oil  vessels  in  the  rivers  on  the 
opposite  coast,  that  it  resulted  solely  from  an  epidemic 
source  then  peculiar  to  the  locality;   and,  although  the 
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fever  continued'  after  the  vessel  had  gone  to  sea,  beyond 
the  usual  period  of  incubation,  and  suddenly  ceased  when 
she  was  directly  on  the  equator,  still  she  had  not  until  latterly 
gone  so  far  from  the  land  as  to  be  fairly  beyond  its  influence. 
It  might  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  fever  ceased,  when 
there  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  ship's  company  still 
unaffected,  not  certainly  from  the  effects  of  cold,  but  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  poison  previously  imbibed  on  the  shores 
of  Fernando  Po,  and  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Bights 
of  Benin  and  Biafra.  But  to  whatever  cause  the  fever  may 
be  referred,  Dr.  M'Kinnal  supposed,  and  there  is  much  rea- 
son in  the  supposition,  that  its  sudden  cessation  was  influ- 
enced by  atmospheric  changes. 

The  communication  of  the  fever  to  the  Europeans  resident 
on  the  island,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Eden  and 
Champion,  had  better,  as  regards  the  question  of  contagion, 
be  set  aside  altogether;  they  were  few  in  number,  nearly  all 
ill,  and  in  a  deplorable  state  of  moral  degradation.  Upwards 
of  fifty — and,  as  regards  the  settlement — new  men,  were, 
however,  landed  from  the  Champion,  in  which  the  fever  did 
not  appear  to  be  contagious.  The  sick  of  the  Eden,  who 
were  labouring  under  the  most  concentrated  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, were  at  the  same  time  landed,  on  the  right  point  of  the 
horse-shqe-like  formation  of  the  land  which  constitutes  the 
cove-  That  any  strict  cordon  sanitaire  was  kept  up  between 
these  two  places,  I  cannot,  with  the  knowledge  I  have  of  this 
settlement,  believe-  There  are',  therefore,  three  ways  of 
viewing  the  irruption  or  the  introduction  of  the  fever 
amongst  the  new-comers.  First,  that  it  was  solely  and  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  unwholesome  nature  of  the  locality* 
favoured  by  despondency  and  dissipation.  The  mortality 
that  occurred  amongst  them  was  not  greater  than  it  had  been 
in  several  small  parties  of  men  who  had  previously  arrived 
in  the  settlement,  and  there  is  not  even  any  positive  proof 
that  the  same  form  of  fever  with  which  they  were  attacked, 
did  not  eiist  on  the  island  previously  to  their  debarkation. 
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with  them;  and  the  fact  that  the  surgeon  and  one  of  the 
assistant-surgeons  died  of  yellow  fever,  contracted  in  the 
ship,  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  case. 
Thirdly,  that  the  disease  was  communicated  by  contagion 
from  the  sick  of  the  Eden  to  the  newly-arrived  residents, 
after  they  were  located  in  the  settlement.  Seeing  the  amount 
of  abuse  that  a  man  may  be  exposed  to  for  simply  offering  an 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  either  of  these  views,  I  shall 
not  for  the  present  venture  to  give  one. 

From  the  want  of  proper  data,  it  is  unnecessary  again  to 
refer  to  the  Hecla  and  Black  Joke,  as  evidence  either  for  or 
against  the  propagation  of  the  disease  by  contagion.  In  a 
subject  of  such  importance,  it  would  in  fact  be  better  to  re- 
ject all  evidence  which  cannot  be  fully  and  clearly  substan- 
tiated. With  respect  to  the  fever  of  the  Bann  and  the  Eden, 
there  is  no  such  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  proofs  not  only 
of  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  but  of  its  having  been  car- 
ried from  one  locality  to  another,  at  a  great  distance,  are, 
at  least  as  regards  the  Bann,  clear  and  distinct;  and  if  in 
these  instances  it  spread  by  a  self-propagating  influence, 
why  should  it  not  under  similar  circumstances,  do  the  same 
in  others?  It  remains,  however,  to  be  proved,  whether 
this  be  a  contingent  property  acquired,  in  consequence  of 
an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  or  an  essential  property 
of  cotemporaneous  development  with  the  disease  itself. 

Respecting  the  epidemic  that  raged  from  1837  to  1839,  I, 
as  distinctly  as  the  defective  nature  of  the  returns  (defective 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  several  of  the  medical  officers) 
want  of  time,  and  other  circumstances,  would  permit,  traced 
its  course  in  the  several  vessels  of  the  squadron  in  which  it 
appeared;  and  instead  of  suppressing  any  circumstances 
which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  it  displayed  contagious 
properties,  as  Sir  William  Pym  would  wish  it  to  be  believed, 
I  invariably  referred  to  such,  as  particularly  deserving  at- 
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tention.  '  After  due  consideration,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
a  much  greater  store  of  knowledge  at  command,  ample  time 
and  opportunities  for  consulting  documents  which  I  could  not 
then  avail  myself  of,  he  has  not,  in  his  late  publication,  con- 
tributed on&  additional  fact  concerning  the  origin  or  decline 
of  the  fever,  whether  it  appeared  on  shore  or  on  ship-board, 
having  merely  abstracted  from  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, and  from  my  Report,  such  passages  as  best  suited  the 
views  he  wishes  to  establish  respecting  the  fevers  of  the  tro- 
pics, leaving  those  unnoticed,  which,  although  indispensable 
to  a  fair  view  of  the  question,  might  be  cited  against  his  opi- 
nions. This  renders  it  the  more  necessary  that  I  should 
recapitulate  the  principal  facts  adduced  in  my  Report,  in 
order  to  place  them  in  as  comprehensive  a  point  of  view  as 
possible,  restoring  the  passages  suppressed  in  Sir  William 
Pym's  account  of  the  fever,  and  placing  the  events  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  order  of  sequence,  which,  from  a  want  of 
time,  I  could  not  before  attempt. 

Between  1831  and  1836  the  European  settlements,  and 
the  squadron  employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
continued  healthy,  considering  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the 
active  exciting  cause  of  the  epidemic  fever  having  remained 
apparently  dormant  upon  the  whole  line  of  coast  during  that 
period.  In  the  latter  end  of  1836,  and  the  beginning  of 
1837,  there  again,  however,  began  to  occur,  particularly 
amongst  the  seamen  of  the  merchant  shipping,  as  had  been 
the  case  on  former  occasions,  fevers,  which  from  their  seve- 
rity, excited  suspicion. 

It  appears  by  an  interesting  Report*  from  Staff-Surgeon 
Ferguson,  the  late  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  that  a  vessel, 


*  For  permission  to  consult  this  valuable  document,  and  others  ott 
the  same  subject,  deposited  in  the  archives  oi  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Army,  I  beg  here  to  tender  my  best  thanks  to  Sir  James- 
M'Grigor. 
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called  the  Mary,  arrived  from  England  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1836,  and  immediately  afterwards  proceeded  up  the 
Bunce  for  a  cargo  of  timber,  anchoring  six  miles  above  Free- 
town, close  to  the  marshy  mangrove-covered  banks  of  the 
river.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  the  endemial  remit- 
tent began  to  attack  her  crew,  in  the  order  exhibited  by  the 
following  table  :— 


Of  whom  there 

Date  of  attack 

Number 

Recovered 

Died 

1 

1 

5 

5 

30 

5 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6  „   

1 

1 

1 

1 

"  The  master  of  the  vessel,  one  of  the  above,  was  attacked 
on  the  30th  of  December.  On  the  sixth  day  he  was  better, 
or  convalescent ;  on  the  9th,  although  he  was  free  from  fever, 
his  appetite  failed  him,  he  loathed  his  food,  and  vomited. 
The  irritability  of  the  stomach  increased  daily;  he  became 
worse,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  January."  This,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson observes,  was  altogether  an  anomalous  case.  Four  of 
the  crew  were  also  attacked  on  the  same  day  as  the 
master,  of  whom  three  died.  These,  with  the  cases  of  the 
the  27th  and  the  29th,  were  considered  to  be  instances  of  the 
endemial  remittent.  "  On  the  6th  of  January  there  was  but 
one  European  left  on  board  (the  carpenter);  he  also  was  in 
ill  health,  but  refused  to  leave  the  ship.  He,  however,  be- 
came worse,  was  brought  to  town  on  the  10th  of  January,  and 
died  on  the  12th.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  crew  were  attacked 
with  fever  within  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  and  a  third  of  the 
number  died."  In  these  cases  neither  black  vomit  nor  any  of 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  malignant  remittent  oc- 
curred. 
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"  During  the  period  embraced  by  the  foregoing  detail,  the 
Europeans  of  the  town  were  healthy.  On  the  4th  of  January 
a  young  gentleman,  who  had  not  been  a  month  in  the  colony, 
was  attacked  with  fever  of  great  severity,  which,  after  it  had 
been  protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  duration  of  remittents, 
proved  fatal  on  the  16th  of  the  month.  On  the  following  day, 
a  mulatto  lady,  who  had  been  in  the  colony  eighteen  years, 
died  of  fever,  of  ten  days'  duration.  These  two  cases,  the 
colony  having  been  previously  healthy,  excited  the  greatest 
astonishment,  but  they  were  soon  forgotten." 

"  One  of  the  two  sailors  of  the  Mary,  wha  had  been  at- 
tacked with  fever  in  the  early  part  of  January,  had  a  relapse 
on  the  9th  of  February,  of  which  he  died  on  the  1 3th,  having 
had  black  vomit  on  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had  not  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  but  remained  at  sick  lodgings  in  Free- 
town, taking  a  walk  morning  and  evening,  when  the  fatal 
relapse  occurred," 

The  next  case3  were  amongst  the  crew  of  a  vessel  called  the 
Lady  Douglass  ;  she  arrived  at  Freetown  on  the  12th  of  Ja- 
nuary, and  afterwards  went  to  the  Melacoorie,  a  river  about 
forty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Sierra  Leone,  for  timber. 
"  Four  men  from  this  vessel  were  unfortunately  sent  to  the 
same  sick  lodgings  that  had  been  previously  occupied  by  part 
of  the  sick  crew  of  the  Mary,  and  only  one  of  the  four  re- 
covered; the  others  died,  after  having  presented  the  symp- 
toms peculiar  to  yellow  fever."  In  the  wording  of  the  re- 
port, there  is  a  slight  obscurity  here,  but  I  presume  the  four 
cases  were  sent  to  the  sick  lodgings,  from  the  ship,  after  she 
had  returned  with  her  cargo  on  board  to  Sierra  Leone,  or  that 
they  had  been  sent  down  from  the  Melacoorie  in  a  boat,  as 
was  then  a  common  practice.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson seems  to  point  to  the  cases  of  the  seamen  of  the  Mary, 
or  at  all  events,  to  that  of  the  one  who  died  with  black  vomit, 
as  the  first  of  the  disease  which  he  has  designated  the  "  ma- 
lignant epidemic  of  1837." 

Betwixt  this  period,  the  sending  the  sick  of  the  Lady 
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Douglass  to  quarters  (?)  and  the  19th  of  March,  there  oc- 
curred nine  cases  of  endemial  remittent  among  the  seafaring 
class  of  people,  three  of  which  proved  fatal,  and  six  reco- 
vered. On  the  preceding  date,  Mr.  Ferguson  having  been 
requested  to  accompany  the  Governor  on  an  expedition  to  the 
interior,  was  absent  on  this  duty  about  two  months,  "  during 
which  time  the  malignant  fever  at  length  broke  out  in  its 
worst  form  among  the  European  class  of  the  population  of 
Freetown,"  (that  is,  I  presume,  among  the  European  resi- 
dents in  the  town,  for  there  had  been  cases  amongst  the  mer- 
chant seamen  before.)  "  The  first  cases  occurred  on  the  31st 
of  March.  Mr.  White,  a  West  Indian,  who  had  resided  se- 
veral years  in  the  colony,  Captain  Patrick,  and  Mr.  Crum- 
mens,  were  on  that  day  laid  down  (a  common  expression  on 
the  coast),  and  both  (?  the  latter)  died  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  fever.  The  third  fatal  case  occurred  on  the  16th  of 
April,  the  fourth  on  the  20th,  the  fifth  on  the  24th.  All 
these  cases  terminated  with  the  peculiar  symptoms  of 
malignant  fever.  The  duration  of  the  fever  in  the  seven  first 
cases  that  terminated  in  death  was  as  follows,  viz.: — The 
1st  and  2d  on  the  fourth  day;  the  3d  on  the  fourth;  the  4th 
on  the  fourth;  the  5th  on  the  third;  the  6th  on  the  sixth; 
and  the  7th  on  the  ninth. 

"  All  these  were  males;  the  next  was  a  Mrs.  B.,  who  was 
the  first  female  who  had  the  disease,  after  it  had  assumed  the 
epidemic  character;  she  recovered.  The  fever  thus,  after,  as 
it  were,  maturating  during  a  period  of  about  two  months, 
established  a  footing  in  Freetown,  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence in  May  and  June,  and  declined  in  July,  the  attacks 
gradually  becoming  fewer  and  less  severe,  as  the  rainy  season 
approached.  Nearly  all  the  patients  who  were  attacked  in 
the  latter  month  recovered,  and  by  the  end  of  July  the  fever, 
in  its  epidemic  form,  was  wholly  extinct." 

So  far,  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  fever  in  this  instance 
appears  to  be  clear  and  satisfactory.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  crew  of  the  Mary  wore  exposed  to 
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the  influence  of  contagion,  either  in  the  Bunce  river  or  at 
Freetown.  The  four  men  from  the  Lady  Douglass,  some 
time  afterwards,  the  exact  period  cannot  be  ascertained,  en- 
tered the  same  sick  quarters,  suffering  most  probably  from 
fever,  although  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  mentioned. 
Three  of  the  four  died  of  yellow  fever.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  fever  in  these  men  was  changed  by  virtue  of  per- 
sonal virus  remaining  in  the  sick  quarters,  from  the  time  the 
sick  of  the  Mary  were  there?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  they  were 
labouring  under  some  other  illness  when  sent  there,  and  con- 
tracted yellow  fever  in  the  house?  Or  that  the  word  "  unfor- 
tunately "  had  reference  to  some  other  thing,  and  that  these 
cases  were  the  result  of  some  unknown  cause  or  causes  simi- 
lar to  that  which  produced  the  disease  in  the  man  belonging 
to  the  Mary,  or  in  the  three  persons  who  subsequently,  were 
nearly  simultaneously  attacked  on  the  31st  of  March?  These 
are  questions  which,  if  properly  examined,  few  persons  will 
venture  to  meet  by  mere  dogmatical  assertions.  One  thing 
appears  certain,  that  the  fever  originated  amongst  the  Euro- 
peans in  the  colony,  or  in  the  merchant-shipping  in  the 
rivers. 

"  The  Curlew  was  cruising  to  windward  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  occasionally  touched  at  the  port  of  Freetown  during 
April  and  May,  when  the  malignant  remittent  was  raging 
there.  On  more  than  one  of  these  occasions  her  stay  ex- 
ceeded a  week.  About  the  middle  of  May  she  returned  from 
a  cruise,  during  which  one  of  her  officers  had  died  of  fever. 
She  proceeded  immediately  thereafter  to  the  Gambia,  and 
during  the  passage  thither,  the  malignant  remittent  broke 
out  among  the  crew.  She  arrived  on  the  4th  of  June,  and 
Mr.  Tebbs,  the  colonial  surgeon,  had  all  the  sick  immediately 
removed  from  the  ship  to  his  own  house,  the  ground  floor  of 
which  he  had  fitted  up  with  beds,  and  other  hospital  furni- 
ture.   Here  fifteen  of  the  crew  died." 

This  floor,  of  which  1  have  a  perfect  recollection,  having 
been  there  while  it  was  fitting  up,  and  frequently  afterwards 
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when  it  was  occupied,  is  on  a  level  with  a  low  swampy 
square,  and  but  little  if  any  thing  above  high  water  mark.  The 
latter  is  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  what  was  Tebbs'  and  several 
other  houses;  to  the  westward  by  the  barracks,  and  is  open 
to  the  southward,  with  the  exception  of  one  house,  and  a  few 
straggling  huts,  to  an  immense  tract  of  low  impenetrable 
mangrove  swamp  ; — a  more  horrible  black  undulating  mass- 
of  fluvial  deposit  can  hardly  be  conceived.  To  the  north- 
ward, the  square  is  bounded  by  the  river  or  its  embouchure, 
which  is  three  or  four  miles  broad,  beyond  which  is  the  level 
and  fertile  country  of  the  Barra  people.  It  is  intersected 
by  several  cross  and  transverse  ditches,  which  are  dry  in  the 
dry  season,  but  in  the  wet,  are  filled  with  brackish  water,, 
sluggishly  draining  away  from  the  great  marsh;  rich  in  rank 
luxuriant  aquatic  plants,  and  swarming  with  myriads  of  frogs* 
and  other  semi-aquatic  animals,  with  the  larva?  of  the  ephe- 
meral and  other  metabolian  tribes.  A  more  unhealthy  spot  it 
is  not  possible  to  imagine,  and  yet  St.  Mary's  Isle  is  not  so' 
hostile  to  the  European  constitution  as  the  arid  slope  on  which 
Freetown  stands.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
floor  of  this  house,  because  the  ground- floors  of  nearly  all  the 
houses  in  the  settlement  are  on  the  same  level,  and  because  it 
would  appear  that  yellow  fever,  in  its  contagious  form, 
seems  to  be  propagated  with  the  greatest  facility  on  those  low 
damp  levels,  which  abound  in  fogs  and  malarial  exhalations.- 
In  the  selection  of  these  localities,  it  bears  a  x^emarkable  resem- 
blance to  cholera. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  men  were 
landedfrom  the  Curlew,  Mr.  Tebbs  was  attacked  with  the  same 
form  of  fever,  and  died  on  the  20th.  The  next  case  in  Ba- 
thurst,  according  to  Mr.  Ferguson's  informant,  did  not  occur 
until  the  end  of  July.  At  all  events,  there  was  no  second 
case  among  the  residents  up  to  the  20th,  a  period  of  incuba- 
tion of  thirty  days  be  it  observed,  admitting  that  this  second 
case  arose  from  personal  contagion.  The  second  and  third 
cases  occurred  in  the  houses  immediately  right  and  left  of  that 
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belonging  to  Mr.  Tebbs.  "  It  then  took  an  eccentric  course 
in  the  town,  but  prevailed  principally  in  Water-street.  It  raged 
epidemically  in  August,  and  terminatedin  September."  The 
question  may  be  asked  why  it  should  have  raged  in  Water- 
street,  and  answered  by  stating  that  it  was  in  that  street  the 
European  merchants  chiefly  resided.  The  greater  liability 
of  Europeans  to  yellow  fever,  as  compared  with  the  natives, 
has  been  clearly  established.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  has 
not  been  explained,  further  than  perhaps  it  may  be  generally 
understood  that  being  constitutionally  unsuited  to  the  climate, 
they  are,  from  a  defect  of  physical  or  vital  energy,  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence  of  morbid  agencies.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  above  street,  which  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  mention.  Vast  quantities  of  untanned  hides 
are  brought  down  the  Gambia  in  small  vessels,  which  not 
unfrequently  arrive  in  a  wet  or  in  a  semi -putrid  state;  con- 
sequently, when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants, 
they  cause  them  to  be  spread  out  in  front  of  the  houses,  and 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  be  dried  by  the  sun, 
whence  there  arises  an  effluvium,  which  could  only  be  tole- 
rated by  those  who  are  profitably  engaged  in  the  trade. 
Whether  this  had  any  effect  in  causing  the  disease  to  infest 
Water-street,  I  shall  not  hazard  an  opinion;  but  that  the 
effluvia  of  animal  substances  greatly  facilitate  the  spread  of 
disease,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  ;  this  fact  may  per- 
haps be  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  denizens  of  Ba- 
thurst,  if  they  should  have  any  apprehension  of  being  again 
visited  by  epidemic  disease. 

While  the  fever  raged  at  the  Gambia,  it  appears  to  have 
been  carried  to  Goree  by  a  merchant  vessel,  and  there  also  it 
cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  This  part  of  the 
narrative  Mr.  Ferguson  gives  on  hearsay,  still  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  facts. 

After  the  yellow  fever  ceased  in  Sierra  Leone  in  July,  it 
was  succeeded  by  the  mild  endemial  remittent  during  the 
ensuing  three  months;  but  it  again  made  its  appearance 
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towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  barque  Huskisson  arrived  at  Freetown  on  the  11th 
of  April;  she  was  the  last  vessel  of  the  season,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  cargo.  In  the  mean  time  her  crew 
were  nearly  all  carried  off  by  the  malignant  remittent, 
leaving  the  vessel  destitute  of  hands,  so  that  she  remained  in 
harbour  during  all  the  rainy  season,  with,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, a  cargo  of  timber  on  board. 

"  On  the  28th  of  September,  the  merchant  brigantine 
Heroine,  arrived  at  Freetown  from  England;  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  her  mate  and  a  boy  left  her,  and  entered  on 
board  the  Huskisson,  seduced  by  the  offer  of  higher  wages. 
The  mate  was  sent  on  shore  on  the  23rd,  and  died  on  the 
28th  of  October,  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  malignant 
remittent,  accompanied  by  black  vomit.  The  boy  also  died 
(I  believe)  on  the  same  day,  with  similar  symptoms." 

"The  Martha  arrived  at  Freetown  on  the  1st  of  November; 
two  of  her  crew  deserted,  and  in  like  manner  entered  on 
board  the  Huskisson;  they  were  carefully  stowed  away  in 
the  hold — in  crevices  amongst  the  timber,  concealed  from  the 
constables  who  searched  the  vessel  for  them  in  vain.  On 
the  third  day  of  their  concealment,  they  emerged  from  their 
hiding  places,  driven  out  by  disease,  which  was  instantly 
pronounced  to  be  the  malignant  remittent;  they  died  after  a 
few  days  illness.  Other  two  men  (one  a  deserter  from 
H.M.B.  Curlew),  who  joined  the  vessel,  were  also  attacked 
and  died." 

This  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  which  is  par- 
ticularly deserving  attention.  For  several  months  preceding 
March,  fever  was  abundantly  prevalent  amongst  the  mer- 
chant seamen  of  the  timber  vessels  in  the  Sierra  Leone  river, 
and  its  tributary  the  Bunce.  In  the  beginning  of  January 
there  was  an  anomalous  case; — this  of  course  explains 
nothing  more  than  that  the  case  was  dissimilar  from  others, 
which  were  occurring  at  the  same  time.    But  on  the  9th  of 
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February  there  occurred  a  case,  which  terminated  fatally 
with  black  vomit  on  the  13th.  From  this  date  until  July, 
fever  was  infinitely  more  prevalent,  and  more  fatal,  and  the 
fatal  cases,  subsequently  to  March,  in  many  instances  were 
attended  with  black  vomit.  For  three  months,  including  a 
period  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  end  of  October,  fever 
of  nearly  the  same  character  occurred,  but  it  was  less  prevalent, 
•and  less  severe,  being  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in 
January  and  February,  and  it  was  not  attended  with  black 
vomit  in  any  of  the  fatal  cases,  which  were  also  less  numerous. 
Then,  about  the  20th  of  October,  three  months  after  it  had 
ceased  to  exhibit  the  peculiarly  fatal  symptom,  it  suddenly 
again  made  its  appearance  in  a  solitary  vessel  with  the  black 
vomit.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  germs  of  the  disease, 
or  that  which  constitutes  a  particular  form  of  the  disease, 
lurked  in  this  vessel  for  three  months;  if  so,  they  must  be 
very  different  from  anything  we  have  ever  imagined  them  to 
be.  If  they  were  of  the  nature  of  an  organic  poison,  the 
product  of  a  living  body,  how  came  they  to  resist  for  such  a 
length  of  time  the  destructive  influence  of  the  climate,  and 
the  ordinary  chemical  changes  which  all  animal  matters  must 
undergo?  Had  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men  from  whom  we 
might  suppose  the  poison  emanated,  been  left  on  the  spot 
where  they  died,  there  would  have  been  but  little  of  the  soft 
parts  remaining,  and  probably  not  a  trace  of  animal  effluvia 
perceptible;  it  is  therefore,  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  any 
contagious  matter  or  effluvium  thus  evolved  (unless  it  were 
of  the  nature  of  the  germs  or  sporules  of  a  cryptogamic 
plant),  could  eo  long  have  resisted  the  natural  process  of  decay. 

"  The  re-appearance  of  the  fever  in  the  harbour  was  viewed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  with  a  fearful  degree  of 
anxiety,  and  when  the  vessel  was  at  length  ordered  to  quit, 
the  propriety  of  the  measure  was  universally  acknowledged( !) 
— It  was  however,  too  late." 

"  The  malignant  remittent  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  brig 
Martha,  and  soon  extended  to  other  vessels  in  the  harbour,  in 
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which  it  raged  asbefore,  with  uncontrollable  intensity.  On  the 
25th  of  November  the  disease  recommenced  among  the  Euro- 
peans in  Freetown,  but  with  results  widely  different  from 
those  of  any  preceding  visitation,  for  while  it  raged  with  most 
direful  effect  among  the  shipping,  tha  cases  that  occurred  on 
shore,  with  few  exceptions,  recovered.    Twenty  cases  of 
these  latter  were  under  my  own  care,  and  only  two  proved 
fatal.    Thus  were  two  bodies  of  Europeans,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  small  expanse  of  water  (from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  yards),  subject  alike  to  attacks  of  an  epi- 
demic disease  similar  in  its  general  character  and  symptoms, 
and  yet  so  dissimilar  in  point  of  severity  as  to  produce  the 
most  fatal  effects  among  those  afloat,  while  among  those  on 
shore,  its  effects  were  not  more  severe  than  those  of  the  mild 
endemial  remittent."* 

The  Raven,  tender  to  the  JEtna,  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone 
from  England,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1837;  here,  as  is 
usual,  she  took  in  a  supply  of  water,  and  probably  during 
her  stay  the  officers,  but  not  the  men,  were  frequently  on 
shore  in  Freetown.    Sir  William  Pym,  with  respect  to  these 
two  vessels  has  observed  "  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  as  sure  as  the  mother  ship  is  attacked,  it  is  always  com- 
municated to  the  tender,"  p.  135.    In  the  present  instance, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  larger  vessel,  or  the 
mother  ship  as  he  chooses  to  call  her,  could  have  communi- 
cated the  fever  to  the  smaller;  and  it  is  indeed  to  be  regretted 
that  a  person  at  Sir  William's  time  of  life,  in  discussing  a 
matter  of  such  importance  as  the  subject  of  contagion,  should 
allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  fanciful  ideas  which 
so  frequently  lead  him,  inadvertently  perhaps,  to  make  state- 
ments that  are  contrary  to  facts.    The  latter  vessel  left 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  16th  of  November,  probably  about  the 
time  the  jEtna  sailed  from  Gibraltar;  this  effectually  pre- 
cludes the  idea  that  any  communication  could  have  taken  place 
between  them.    She  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  the  south- 


*  Stuff  Surgeon  Ferguson's  Report. 
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ward;  and  about  the  23rd  commenced  surveying  operations 
off  Cape  Palmas,  having  at  the  same  time  frequent  commu- 
nication with  the  shore  at  different  places- 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  when  off  St.  Andrews,  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  the  only  medical  officer  on  board,  and  the  second 
master  died — there  is  little  reason  to  doubt — of  fever,  as  the 
vessel  had  on  the  preceding  day  been  fumigated.  During 
the  three  following  days  she  appears  to  have  gone  slowly 
down  along  the  land,  and  anchored  at  Cape  Coast  on  the  7th, 
when  the  commanding  officer  being  ill,  he  was  removed  to 
the  castle.  On  the  9th,  there  was  one  death,  and  on  the  14th 
another,  that  of  an  officer.     The  sick  were  then,  and  as 
they  were  subsequently  attacked,  sent  on  shore  to  apartments 
within  the  fortifications,  and  the  vessel  again  cleaned  and 
fumigated.    On  the  l7th,  there  were  two  deaths:  on  the  20th, 
one;  on  the  21st,  one;  on  the  22nd,  one.    On  that  day  there 
was  a  change  in  the  weather;  the  harmattan  wind,  as  it  was 
described,  and,  perhaps  not  inappropriately,  considering  the  im- 
palpable dust  with  which  it  is  loaded,  "  made  its  first  appear- 
ance." One  death  occurred  on  the  23rd,  and  there  was  another 
on  the  26th  ; — altogether  it  would  appear  (by  the  number  of 
coffins  paid  for)  that  eight  men  died  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle.  As  the  vessel  was  hauled  more  in  shore  on  the  27th, 
it  may  be  supposed  there  was  no  apprehension  of  the  disease 
being  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.    On  the 
31st  of  December,  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew  being 
convalescent,  they  were  re-embarked,  and  the  vessel  pro- 
ceeded to  the  northward.    For  several  days  she  seems  to 
have  remained  close-in  with  the  land,  near  Dix  Cove  and 
St.  Andrews,  anchoring  occasionally;  and  the  officers  and 
men  were  employed  in  their  usual  duties.     The  fever,  how- 
ever, again  broke  out;  one  man  died  on  the  8th,  and  an  officer 
on  the  10th  or  1 1th.    On  the  latter  date,  in  consequence  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases,  the  survey  was  given  up. 
She  remained  at,  or  near  Dix  Cove  until  the  16th,  when  the 
holds  were  again  cleared  out.    On  the  19th  she  stood  away 


Thomas  on  the  24th  of  January.  Here  the  fever  entirely 
ceased,  although  part  of  the  crew  were  occasionally  exposed 
in  boat  excursions,  and  in  hauling  the  seine.  On  the  2d  of 
February  she  left  this  island,  and  returned  to  the  Gold  Coast, 
from  which,  after  some  time,  she  proceeded  to  the  Island  of 
Ascension,  anchoring  there  on  the  23d  of  March,  upwards 
of  two  months  after  the  last  death  from  fever. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  first  cases 
that  occurred  in  this  small  vessel  were  or  were  not  contracted 
at  Sierra  Leone.  Between  her  departure  from  that  port  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  deaths,  seventeen  days  intervened, 
which,  admitting  that  each  of  the  patients  had  been  five  or 
six  days  ill,  would  leave  a  period  of  incubation  not  exceeding 
ten  or  twelve  days.  During  that  time,  however,  both  officers 
and  men  had  been  occasionally  on  shore,  and  frequently  ex- 
posed in  boats.  Although  all  the  sick  were  two  weeks  on 
shore  at  Cape  Coast,  where  eight  deaths  occurred,  the  fever 
was  not  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  settlement. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  a  short  while  after  the 
fever  by  its  re-appearance  had  spread  dismay  amongst 
the  white  residents  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  H.M.S. 
iEtna,  last  from  Gibraltar,  came  into  the  harbour,  "  all 
on  board  being  then  in  good  health."  The  weather 
was  hot  and  sultry,  with  calms,  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
being  hardly  perceptible.  The  fever,  as  above  noticed, 
was  at  the  time  committing  great  ravages  amongst  the 
prize  crews  and  merchant  seamen.  The  JEtna  only  remained 
until  the  3rd  of  December  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
water,  which,  as  usual,  was  effected  by  the  Kroomen, 
who,  along  with  a  number  of  African  boys,  had  been  entered 
since  her  arrival  as  part  of  her  complement;  she  then  pro- 
ceeded to  sea.  The  weather  still  continued  calm,  wet,  and 
sultry,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  83°  to  85°.  On  the 
8th,  one  of  the  African  boys  had  a  slight  feverish  attack,  but 
it  did  not  attract  any  attention.    On  the  10th  of  the  month 
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two  cases  occurred  of  a  very  different  character;  the  patients, 
who  were  stewards,  had  both  been  on  shore,*  and  one  of 
them,  being  a  painter  by  trade,  had  also  been  employed  dur- 
ing part  of  the  time  they  were  at  Sierra  Leone  in  paint- 
ing the  outside  of  the  ship,  where  he  was  necessarily  much 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  On  the  12th  there  were  two  more 
cases  : — of  the  four  three  died,  one  on  the  fifth  and  two  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  with  black  vomit  and  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin.  "There  were  not  any  fresh  attacks  until  the 
20th  of  December,  when  two  others  occurred,  and  on  the  21st 
there  were  five.  The  disease  then  began  to  attack  officers 
and  men  indiscriminately.  As  it  was  considered  to  be  con- 
tagious, recourse  was  had  to  artificial  means  of  ventilation, 
by  swinging  stoves  and  windsails; — and  to  fumigation,  by 
whitewashing  the  decks  and  sprinkling  them  with  chloride 
of  lime.  In  the  meantime  a  course  was  shaped  for  the  re- 
gion of  the  trade  winds,  with  the  view  of  making  Ascension. 
On  getting  into  the  S.E.  trade,however,on  thel5th  of  January, 
the  violence  of  the  disease  did  not  abate,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  continued  to  attack  one  after  another  of  the  remain^ 
ing  few  who  had  hitherto  escaped,  with  as  much  virulence  as 
it  did  when  the  ship  was  becalmed  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  land;  nor  did  it  entirely  cease  until  the  20th 
of  January,  the  day  on  which  she  anchored  at  the  above 
island.  The  total  number  attacked  was  ninety-nine,  includ- 
ing one  Krooman  and  four  African  boys;  of  these  twenty-five 
died.  The  total  number  of  the  ship's  company,  exclusive 
of  the  Africans,  was  ninety-eight,  and  of  these  only  five  es- 
caped; two  of  them  having  been  nearlyall  the  time  on  the  sick 
list,  one  with  intermittent  fever,  and  the  other  with  rheu- 
matism.'' f 

"  The  fever  was  distinctly  of  a  remitting  character,  attended 
with  yellow  suffusion  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  hemorrhage  from 


*  This  I  only  ascertained  recently,  by  writing  to  the  Surgeon, 
t  So  in  M.S.  Report. 
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the  gum9  and  fauces,  and,  in  the  fatal  cases,  with  black 
vomit."* 

The  first  case  fully  detailed  in  the  surgeon's  journal,  is  one 
of  those  that  occurred  on  the  10th.  The  patient  first  com- 
plained on  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  of  the  usual  premonitory 
symptoms  of  fever;  he  was  immediately  bled  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  ounces,  and  had  a  purgative.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night 
the  purgative  had  acted,  but  as  there  was  a  slight  accession 
of  fever,  he  was  again  bled  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  ounces. 
He  passed  a  restless  night,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
he  was  "  on  the  whole  better,"  and  continued  so  all  day,  the 
fever  being  moderate;  he  passed  a  quiet  night,  but  on  the 
succeeding  morning  did  not  seem  to  be  improved.  In  the 
evening,  however,  after  he  had  had  a  warm  bath,  a  remission 
of  the  symptoms  took  place;  the  heat  of  the  skin  was  much 
reduced,  the  pulse  eighty-eight  and  soft,  and  he  was  free 
from  head-ache.  On  the  13th,  the  remission  was  more  per- 
ceptible, the  pulse  and  skin  became  nearly  natural,  and  he 
had  no  complaint,  but  irritability  of  stomach,  which  came 
on  that  morning,  but  ceased  again  in  the  evening.  He 
passed  a  tolerable  night,  the  pulse  and  skin  as  above,  but 
there  was  heat  at  the  epigastrium,  and  the  eyes  had  become 
yellow.  The  next  night  he  was  restless,  and  at  times  inco- 
herent. On  the  15  th,  there  was  an  increase  of  thirst,  and 
debility;  during  the  day,  irritability  of  the  stomach  came 
on,  and  the  thirst  continued  urgent;  he  passed  "  a  very  rest- 
less night,"  and  on  the  1 6th,  complained  of  pain  and  fulness 
of  the  epigastrium,  which  increased  towards  evening,  and 
extended  to  the  loins;  the  skin  of  the  thorax  was  hot,  but 
elsewhere  it  was  cold  and  clammy;  he  was  at  times  deliri- 
ous. At  10  o'clock  black  vomit  occurred;  he  then  began  to 
sink  more  rapidly,  and  died  at  7  p.m.  the  following  day. 

The  next  case  detailed  was  one  which  occurred  on  the 
12th  of  December.    The  fever  commenced  on  the  preceding 


*  Report  on  the  African  Station. 
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evening  with  cold  chills.  The  patient  complained  of  severe 
frontal  headache,  of  pain  in  the  loins,  and  thirst;  the  eyes 
were  swollen,  blood-shot,  and  glassy;  the  pulse  104,  sharp 
and  small.  It  is  stated  he  "  suffered  formerly  in  the  West 
Indies  from  the  same  complaint."  Thirty  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  arm,  which  produced  syncope,  and  it  is 
observed  "great  relief."  Afterthe  bowels  had  been  opened  by 
cathartic  medicine,  there  were  in  the  evening  less  head- 
ache, and  heatof  skin,  and  the  pulse  had  fallen  to 96.  Dur- 
ing the  night  he  was  restless,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
the  pulse  rose  to  102;  the  headache,  thirst,  and  pain  in  the 
loins  were  increased;  there  was  an  accession  of  fever,  which 
continued  urgent  all  day,  and  he  passed  another  restless 
night.  On  the  14th,  irritability  of  stomach  came  on,  but  the 
distressing  symptoms  were  less  severe.  Towards  evening 
the  conjunctiva?  became  "deeply  tinged."  He  slept  a  little 
during  the  night,  and  on  the  loth,  there  was  less  sickness  of 
stomach;  the  pulse  was  frequent  but  weak;  there  was  less 
thirst,  and  he  did  not  complain  of  headache  or  pain  in  the 
loins.  In  the  evening  there  was  more  febrile  excitement; 
the |  eyes 'were  of  a  "dirty  yellow  colour,"  and  appeared 
swollen.  During  the  early  part  of  the  night  he  was  at  times 
delirious,  irritable,  and  restless,  but  became  more  tranquil  on 
the  morning  of  the  16  th,  and  had  a  little  sleep,  during  which 
there  was  twitching  of  the  fore  arms  and  hands; — the  breath- 
ing became  laborious,  the  odour  of  the  body  offensive,  and 
the  complexion  sallow.  The  symptoms  did  not  change  dur- 
ing the  day:  he  was  sensible  when  spoken  to.  During  the 
night  he  muttered  slowly  to  himself,  with  his  eyes  closed. 
On  the  17th  there  was  still  muscular  twitching,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  had  become  very  yellow;  at  noon 
black  vomit  came  on,  and  he  began  to  sink.  He  continued 
delirious  during  the  night.  On  the  18th  all  the  symptoms 
were  worse;  the  blistered  surfaces  became  raw,  and  dis- 
charged grumous  blood,  and  the  tongue  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  skinned.    In  the  evening  there  was  a  foetid  discharge 
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from  the  blistered  surfaces,  and  a  putrid  exhalation  from  the 
whole  body.  During  the  night  he  became  furiously  deliri- 
ous, and  after  a  violent  convulsive  fit,  which  bent  the  body 
backward,  he  died  at  6  a.m.  on  the  19th. 

In  the  third  case  there  was  a  remission  of  the  symptoms 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  followed  by  an  accession  in 
the  evening,  which  again  moderated  on  the  fourth  morning; 
this  was  succeeded  by  an  increase  of  febrile  action,  with 
delirium  during  the  night,  which  became  even  more  urgent 
on  the  fifth  night.  This  case  terminated  in  dysentery,  and 
the  patient  recovered. 

In  the  fourth  case  ptyalism  occurred  on  the  third  day,  and 
there  was  for  several  days  subsequently  profuse  hemorrhage 
from  the  gums;  the  fever  appears  to  have  terminated  without 
a  second  paroxysm. 

In  the  fifth  case,  there  was  a  slight  remission  of  all  the 
symptoms  on  the  second  night,  followed  by  an  accession  on 
the  third,  which  did  not  abate  until  the  fifth;  two  nights 
afterwards  he  had  a  slight  accession  of  fever,  with  delirium, 
which  abated  on  the  eighth  morning  of  the  fever;  the  whole 
body  was  then  yellow,  This  patient,  after  having  had  hemor- 
rhage from  the  gums  and  fauces,  recovered. 

The  sixth  greatly  resembled  the  second  case;  previously 
to  death  the  body  exhaled  a  putrid  odour. 

The  seventh  was  peculiar,  and  differed  from  all  the  others; 
the  patient  had  hardly  any  complaint  except  a  pricking  pain 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  if  there  were  innumerable 
needles  running  into  it;  he  died  on  the  fourth  day  without 
having  had  nausea  or  sickness,  or  much  excitement  of  any 
kind  during  the  whole  time  of  his  illness. 

In  the  eighth  case,  there  was  a  distinct  remission  on  the 
third  day,  which  was  followed  by  an  accession  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourth.  On  the  eighth  day  black  vomit  came  on, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  death. 

In  the  ninth,  the  remissions,  if  any,  were  indistinct;  the 
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patient  had  black  vomit  and  violent  spasms  previously  to 
death. 

In  the  tenth,  the  fever  remitted  on  the  fourth  day,  and  was 
not  followed  by  any  accession;  the  patient  recovered.* 

"Whether  these  cases  may  be  considered  to  have  been  con- 
tinued or  remittent  fevers,  I  shall  not  venture  to  give  an 
opinion;  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  colour  of  the 
skin  and  eyes  in  several  being  very  different  from  that  which 
is  held  to  be  a  distinctive  character  of  the  Bulam  fever  by 
the  Superintendent  General  of  Quarantine. 

The  Forester  seems  to  have  been  the  next  vessel  in  which 
the  malignant  fever  made  its  appearance,  and,  although  from 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  disease,  there  are  neither  logs  nor  medi- 
cal reports  by  which  the  date  or  place  of  its  origin  may  be 
accurately  ascertained,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  former 
was  near  the  end  of  December,  and  the  latter,  the  harbour 
of  Sierra  Leone,  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Report 
on  the  African  station: — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  again  in  May,  fever  of  a 
most  virulent  character  assailed  the  ship's  company  of  the 
"  Forester,"  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  nineteen  fell  victims,  being 
upwards  of  a  third  part  of  the  whole;  among  these  was  the 
assistant  surgeon;  there  is  not  therefore  any  history  of  the 
disease  until  the  20th  of  July,  when  two-thirds  of  the  crew 
only  were  in  existence  and  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  The 
ship  was  in  quarantine  at  Ascension,  whence  she  proceeded 
to  the  Cape  for  the  benefit  of  change  of  climate;  she  left  the 
latter  on  the  24th  of  October,  the  greater  part  of  the  crew 
then  consisting  of  healthy  young  men  recently  entered  from 
merchantmen,  and  arrived  in  the  Bights  in  November."t 

This  vessel,  while  running  to  Ascension,  fell  in  with  the 


*  Vide  Surgeon's  Journal, 
f  Sir  Win.  Pym  has  not  stated  the  case  of  the  Forester  correctly;  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  she  could  have  had  any  share  in  com- 
municating the  fever  to  the  garrison. 
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Bonetta,  a  week  after  the  latter  had  left  Accra  with  a  supply 
of  Indian  corn  and  yani3  for  the  island. 

"  After  receiving  a  prize  crew  from  her,  the  vessels  sepa- 
rated, and  the  Bonetta  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Ascen- 
sion, where  she  arrived  on  the  30th  of  January,  having  lost 
eight  men  from  fever  on  the  passage.  In  consequence  of 
the  illness  and  death  of  the  assistant-surgeon,  there  is  not 
any  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  disease  until 
another  joined  on  the  3d  of  February,  when  the  state  of  the 
sick  list  and  ship  were  as  follows: — The  commander,  master, 
assistant-surgeon,  purser,  and  twenty-eight  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, were  all  lying  about  the  deck  in  a  most  helpless  and 
melancholy  state,  three  with  black  vomit,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance beyond  the  aid  of  medicine.  The  vessel  was  in  a  very 
filthy  condition,  the  stench  from  the  holds  being  almost  in- 
supportable, and  totally  incompatible  with  health.  It  may 
also  be  added,  that  on  subsequently  clearing  her  out,  the 
corn  and  yams  with  which  she  was  freighted  were  found  to 
be  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

"  Shortly  after  her  arrival,  tents  were  erected  on  shore,  and 
the  whole  of  the  crew  were  landed  and  placed  in  them,  the 
sick  being  separated  from  the  healthy.  This  precaution  was 
unnecessary,  or  at  least  without  the  desired  effect,  as  the 
few  remaining  Europeans  and  three  Africans  were  almost 
immediately  added  to  the  list;  making  a  total  of  thirty-nine, 
of  whom  twenty-eight  recovered  and  returned  to  duty,  three 
were  invalided  and  sent  to  England,  and  eight  died. 

"  The  fever  in  this  instance  appears  to  have  displayed  all 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  common  remittent  or  yellow 
fever — yellowness  of  skin,  bleeding  of  the  gums,  and  black 
vomit.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  any  means  of 
obtaining  information  relative  to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease,  or  of  its  progress  prior  to  her  arrival  at  Ascension 
on  the  30th  of  January,  in  the  deplorable  condition  previ- 
ously described.  The  first  assistant-surgeon,  who  took 
charge  of  her,  after  her  arrival,  does  not  allude  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  contagion;  the  other,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  10th 
of  February,  states,  that  from  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  was  led  to  regard  the  disease  as  decidedly  conta- 
gious. The  sick  were  admitted  to  pratique  on  the  1st  of 
March. 

"  The  vessel  subsequently  proceeded  to  Simon's  Bay,  at  a 
most  inclement  season  of  the  year;  and  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  fourteen  cases  of  remittent  fever  of  a  milder  cha- 
racter occurred,  and  in  persons  who  had  recently  joined,  a 
circumstance  which  goes  far  to  show,  that  there  existed 
within  the  ship,  a  local  cause  capable  of  producing  fever."* 

That  the  fever  in  this  case  was  derived  from  that 
which  existed  in  the  Forester  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  doubt;  and  that  the  state  of  the  holds  greatly  favoured  its 
evolution,  and  increased  its  severity,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  for  even  after  she  had  been  cleared  out,  there  evi- 
dently existed  within  her  a  cause  capable  of  exciting  fever, 
although,  in  the  more  healthy  regions  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
it  did  not  acquire  the  same  degree  of  severity. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  these  vessels  at 
Ascension,  the  fever  broke  out  in  the  garrison,  respecting 
the  origin  of  which  there  were  various  opinions  formed  at  the 
time;  some  believing  that  it  was  imported  by  one  or  more  of 
the  vessels,  others  that  it  was  an  indigenous  production  of 
the  island.  Although  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  give  some 
detail  of  these  opinions  as  they  appeared  in  the  official  re- 
ports from  the  several  vessels  and  the  island,  I  did  not  wish, 
neither  did  I  consider  that  I  should  have  been  justified  in 
offering  any  decided  opinion  of  my  own,  as  to  which  I  might 
think  the  most  deserving  attention;  especially  as  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  so  closely  resembled  the  introduction  of  the 
fever  by  the  Baun,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  suppose 
any  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity  could  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  in  his  own  mind  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 


*  Beport  on  the  African  Station,  p.  121-2. 
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on  the  subject.  Moreover,  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  prevented  ray  taking  upon  myself  the  office  of  a 
censor,  or  setting  myself  up  as  a  judge  of  the  right  or  wrong 
view  of  the  question.  Had  I  done  so  on  every  occasion 
when  my  opinions  differed  from  those  which  I  was  bound  to 
give  some  account  of,  instead  of  being  challenged  to  a 
"  bitter  contest"  by  the  irascible  superintendent-general  of 
quarantine  only,  I  might  by  this  time  have  been  involved 
in  a  hundred  contests  of  even  a  much  more  unpleasant 
nature. 

The  surgeon  of  the  garrison  whose  views  were  opposed  to 
contagion,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  fever,  with  his 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  had  originated  in  the  island: — 

"  It  broke  out  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  after  heavy 
rains  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  that  month,  preceded  by  some 
years  of  dry  weather.  Extensive  collections  of  rain-water 
had  been  formed  and  gradually  dried  up  by  a  powerful  sun 
at  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  One  large  pool,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  about  half  that  in 
breadth,  formed  an  oblong  square,  on  three  sides  of  which 
there  were  dwelling-houses;  two  of  these  were  occupied  by 
thirteen  Portuguese  prisoners  from  a  vessel  which  was  de- 
tained in  the  roads;  they  lived  chiefly  on  half-putrid  fish, 
the  garbage  and  bones  of  which  were  washed  down  into  the 
pool.  Some  of  the  earliest  and  worst  cases  came  from  this 
square.  In  a  second  square,  on  a  more  elevated  site,  many 
of  the  houses  had  more  than  a  foot  in  depth  of  mud  and  filth 
washed  into  them.  The  inmates  of  these  also  sufiered 
severely,  one  only  having  escaped  an  attack  of  fever.  Higher 
up  still,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  to  windward,  there 
was  a  general  store  for  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles,  into  which  a  stream  of  muddy  water 
had  rushed,  and  filled  it  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  forming  a 
strange  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble 
contents.  The  men  employed  in  pumping  out  the  water, 
which  emitted  a  most  disagreeable  effluvium,  and  in  clearing 
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out  the  building,  also  suffered  most  severely.  The  barracks 
for  the  marines,  which  were  situated  to  leeward,  although 
not  directly  in  the  track  of  the  wind,  unless  it  slightly 
deviated  to  the  eastward,  also  furnished  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  and  the  new  comers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
were  all  attacked.  In  short,  it  appears  that  nearly  all  who 
were  exposed  to  the  exhalations  from  these  sources,  con- 
tracted the  disease  in  a  more  or  less  intense  form,  those  who 
were  most  exposed  being  of  course  the  greatest  sufferers." 

The  question  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  disease  is  thus 
argued: — 

"  The  JEtna  arrived  from  Sierra  Leone  on  the  26th  of 
January,  after  a  long  passage,  during  which  she  lost  twenty- 
five  officers  and  men ;  she  was  at  once  placed  in  quarantine, 
and  not  released  until  the  10th  of  February.  The  surgeon 
then  reported  that  he  considered  the  ship  to  be  perfectly 
healthy.  There  did  not  occur  any  deaths  on  board  after  her 
arrival,  nor  were  there  any  more  cases  invalided  or  sent  to 
hospital. 

rt  The  Bonetta  arrived  on  the  29th  or  30th  of  the  same 
month,  from  Accra;  she  had  lost  several  men  on  the  passage, 
and  had  then  on  board  the  corpse  of  a  young  officer  dead  of 
fever.  She  was  at  once  placed  in  quarantine,  and  on  the 
occurrence  of  numerous  other  cases  on  board,  was  removed 
to  a  more  distant  anchorage,  the  ship's  company  being  dis- 
embarked and  placed  under  canvas,  where  they  remained 
for  about  a  month;  in  the  meantime,  her  tanks  were  taken 
out,  and  her  holds  thoroughly  cleaned.  On  the  1st  or  3rd 
of  March  she  was  released  from  quarantine,  there  not  having 
been  any  deaths  or  new  cases  amongst  the  crew  for  the  pre- 
vious ten  days.  Five  invalids,  and  one  patient  with  dysen- 
tery, were  received  into  hospital  from  her  on  the  6th;  the 
latter  subsequently  rejoined  his  ship,  but  one  of  the  invalids 
died  of  extreme  exhaustion. 

"The  Forester  arrived  on  the  4th  of  February,  from 
Sierra  Leone,  having  lost,  from  fever,  her  commander  and 
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several  men  on  the  passage.  Although  it  was  believed  that 
she  had,  on  the  day  of  her  arrival,  only  one  man  dangerously 
ill  on  board,  she  was  nevertheless  placed  at  once  in  strict 
quarantine  until  the  22nd  of  February,  when  she  was  re- 
leased, there  not  being  then  any  one  confined  to  bed,  nor 
had  there  been  any  new  cases  for  the  previous  ten  days. 
An  officer  was  received  from  her,  invalided,  and  shortly 
afterwards  sent  to  England. 

"On  the  23rd  of  March,  the  Raven  arrived  from  the 
same  part  of  the  coast;  she  had  previously  lost  several  men 
and  officers  from  fever,  the  last  on  the  11th  of  January,  but 
at  the  time  had  not  any  sick  on  board  except  two  officers, 
and  they  were  partially  discharging  their  several  duties,  so 
that  it  was  considered  there  was  not  anything  to  justify  her 
being  placed  in  quarantine. 

"  Foul  linen  was  sent  on  shore  from  all  these  vessels  to  be 
washed,  the  officers  of  the  first  three  having  pledged  them- 
selves that  it  should  be  previously  dipped  in  boiling  water, 
while  the  women  on  shore  were  cautioned  not  to  receive  any 
unless  they  were  assured  that  this  had  been  done.  Whether 
the  precaution  was  observed  or  not,  there  are  not  any  means  of 
ascertaining. 

"  The  effects  of  the  deceased  officers  belonging  to  the 
Forester  were  sold  on  shore  on  the  3rd  of  March,  having  been 
spread  out  on  the  beach  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  for 
two  days  previously.  Those  of  the  officers  of  the  Bonetta 
were  sold  on  the  7th  of  March,  eighteen  days  prior  to  the 
fever  breaking  out  in  the  island.  They  had  been  kept  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  the  vessel  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  had 
been  well  aired  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  two  days  pre- 
viously to  their  being  sold. 

"  The  disease,  it  was  asserted,  originated  in  the  miasm  from 
these  effects;  the  largest  purchasers  therefore  should  have  been 
the  earliest  sufferers,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Sergeant 
Warren  most  unquestionably  made  the  most  extensive  pur- 
chases, and  his  wife  took  in  washing;  they  both  certainly 
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died  of  the  disease,  .but  neither  of  them  was  attacked  until  a 
late  period  of  the  sickness,  and  both  had  been  attending  day 
and  night  in  the  crowded  houses  of  their  sick  neighbours. 
Mrs.  Scarisbrook  was  also  an  extensive  purchaser;  she  was 
however  the  very  last  woman  attacked,  and  her  husband 
entirely  escaped  the  disease.  George  Downes  purchased 
some  wearing  apparel,  which  he  took  to  his  house,  where  he 
had  a  wife  and  three  children;  he  has  worn  a  thick  watch 

coat  that  belonged  to  the  late  Lieutenant  (who  died 

of  fever)  on  his  night  watch  ever  since,  and  neither  has  he 
nor  any  of  his  family  been  attacked.  They  probably  owe 
their  immunity  simply  and  solely  to  their  house  being  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance  to  windward  of  the  squares,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet.  In  short,  many  who 
were  purchasers  escaped  the  disease,  while  others  who  did 
not  make  any  purchases  were  attacked. 

"  A  fine  healthy  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  officer,  was  the 
first  who  was  seized,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  any  way 
to  connect  her  case,  either  with  the  foul  linen  or  the  effects 
that  had  been  sold.  It  is  necessary  however  to  state,  that 
the  room  in  which  she  slept  was  under  the  surface  level 
of  the  ground,  and  that  muddy  water  having  found  its  way 
into  it  during  the  rains,  the  ventilation  being  bad,  some 
time  necessarily  elapsed  before  it  could  be  completely  dried. 

"  If  the  disease  had  been  contagious,  it  seems  strange  that 
it  was  not  communicated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  invalids 
received  from  the  vessels  where  it  prevailed  to  the  patients 
in  the  hospital,  to  the  hospital-attendants,  or  to  the  medical 
officers.  The  commandant  and  three  men  were  attacked  on 
the  Green  mountain,  although  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
of  their  having  imbibed  the  poison  a  few  days  previously 
down  below;  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  died.  The 
corpse  of  the  commandant,  without  a  coffin,  was  brought 
down  by  a  party  of  the  men  stationed  on  the  mountain,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  with  great  fatigue  to  the  men,  the 
body  being  heavy,  while  at  least  half  the  bearers  must  have 
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been  to  leeward  of  it  all  the  way.  The  corpse  of  one  of  the 
men  was  also  brought  down,  but  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  men  who  carried  it  were  immediately  sent 
back  again,  yet  not  one  of  these,  nor  any  of  the  messmates  of 
the  two  men  who  died,  were  attacked.  In  short,  the  men 
stationed  on  the  mountain,  who  had  not  been  exposed  to  the 
causes  which  were  so  rife  below,  escaped  entirely."*  From 
these  premises  it  was  concluded  that  the  disease  was  non- 
contagious, and  also  of  local  origin. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  explaining  or  ascertain- 
ing how  the  poison  of  contagion  could  have  reached  the  first 
person  attacked,  who  was  perhaps,  of  all  the  people  on  the 
island,  the  one  least  likely  to  be  exposed  to  its  influence;  there 
can  hardly  now  remain  a  doubt  in  any  man's  mind  that  the 
fever  was  not  only  thus  introduced  to  the  island,  but  that  it 
was  subsequently  communicated  to  a  healthy  ship's  company, 
and  again,  carried  from  it  in  a  direction  towards  the  coast. 

"  The  "  Waterwitch  "  was  employed  cruising  on  the  north 
part  of  the  station,  the  crew  continuing  healthy  until  she 
arrived  at  Ascension  in  April,  1838,  when  numerous  cases 
of  diarrhea  occurred,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  water  of  that  island  having  been  drunk  while  in  a  turbid 
state.  Its  progress  was  immediately  checked  by  abstaining 
from  the  cause.  About  this  time  a  malignant  fever  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants  on  shore,  but  there  was  not  any  sick- 
ness on  board  the  Waterwitch  up  to  the  3rd  of  May,  when 
she  left  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  that  day  one  case  of  ma- 
lignant fever  occurred  ;  and  again  on  the  13th,  ten  days  after 
being  at  sea,  there  were  four  more  added  to  the  list,  all 
resembling  the  first,  but  presenting  more  decidedly  the 
characteristics  of  true  yellow  fever-  From  this  time  the 
malady  continued  its  ravages  until  the  14th  of  June  ;  within 
that  period  no  less  than  sixty  had  been  attacked,  and  fifteen 
died.  The  crew  consisted  of  fifty-two  Europeans  and  eighteen 


*  Report  on  the  African  Station,  pp.  131-2-3. 
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native  Africans;  only  three  of  the  white  men  escaped.  Many 
of  the  Africans  also  suffered,  but  their  attacks  were  compa- 
ratively mild,  and  not  attended  with  danger. 

"  There  was  not  any  possibility  of  separating  the  sick  from 
the  healthy;  but  ventilation  and  cleansing  were  had  recourse 
to,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  although  unfortu- 
nately this  was  next  to  an  impossibility,  so  great  was  the 
quantity  of  provisions  and  other  stores  taken  on  board  at 
Ascension  for  the  use  of  the  squadron.  The  state  of  the 
weather,  together  with  the  locality  (the  Bight  of  Biafra),  where 
the  rains  had  just  commenced,  also  tended  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  As  the  vessel  approached  the  coast,  the  number  of 
cases  increased  with  such  rapidity,  that  there  were  at  oue  time 
twenty-three  fresh  attacks  within  the  space  of  three  days, 
leaving  only  five  white  men  to  do  duty  on  deck,  although 
from  the  4th  to  the  6th  of  June  there  had  been  only  three! 

"  The  fever  was  characterised  by  remissions,  yellowness  of 
skin,  black  vomit,  black  urine,  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils, 
throat,  and  mouth,  and  vomiting  of  blood.    There  were  se- 
veral recoveries  after  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  nostrils  had  taken  place,  but  not  any  after  black  vomit 
had  occurred.     Such  was  the  variety  of   symptoms  at- 
tending the  onset  of  the  disease,  that  no  invariable  line 
of  practice  could  be  pursued.    General  bleeding,  although  it 
appeared  to  be  beneficial  in  the  majority  of  cases,  could  not  be 
employed  in  all;  and  when  practicable,  the  lowness  of  type, 
and  alarming  debility  of  the  second  stage,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution;  the  state  of  the  pulse 
and  tendency  to  congestion  were  the  principal  guides  in  this 
respect.    The  quantity  taken  away  seldom  exceeded  twenty- 
four  ounces,  nor  did  the  symptoms  in  any  case  require  its 
repetition.    In  the  majority  of  instances  the  blood  abstracted 
did  not  separate  into  serum  and  crassamentum,  although 
its  solid  parts  did  not  appear  to  be  less  in  quantity  than  usual, 
for  in  the  bleeding  cups  the  whole  presented  a  tolerably  firm 
mass;,  this  took  place  in  many  cases  where  the  symptoms 
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called  for,  and  were  relieved  by  venesection;  it  was  not  con- 
sidered a  contra-indication  to  the  use  of  the  lancet,  when 
from  other  symptoms  it  was  judged  necessary.  Immediately 
after  the  bleeding,  purgatives  were  given  so  as  to  produce 
five  or  six  copious  evacuations,  which  with  cold  sponging, 
shaving  the  head,  and  the  liberal  use  of  cold  drinks,  generally 
produced  evident  signs  of  amendment.  Blisters  were  also 
used,  and  mercury  so  as  to  induce  ptyalism.'and  this  it  was 
supposed  generally  produced  symptoms  of  amendment.  In 
seven  of  the  more  urgent  cases  which  recovered  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  also  in  three  of  those  which  proved  fatal;  but 
again,  in  the  majority,  mercury  either  did  not  produce  its 
specific  action,  or  else  there  was  not  time  for  that  action  to  be 
developed.  In  consequence  of  the  deplorable  prostration  of 
strength  which  followed,  convalescence  was,  for  the  most,  pro- 
tracted and  precarious.  Quinine,  wine,  and  porter,  with 
preserved  meat,  were  of  the  utmost  benefit  during  the  stage 
of  recovery."* 

The  distinguished  medical  chief  of  the  quarantine  enters 
warmly  into  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the  fever  into 
the  island;  but  before  transferring,  somewhat  incorrectly,  to 
his  pages,  the  preceding  account  of  the  disease  in  the  several 
vessels  mentioned,  and  in  the  Island  of  Ascension,  he  com- 
mences with  the  following  remarks: — 

"  This  history  of  the  pool  water  is  brought  forward  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  the  island,  in  opposition  to  the  sup- 
posed importation  by  the  ships  which  had  arrived,  with  their 
crews  suffering  from  the  same  malignant  fever. 

"And  from  the  history  which  I  shall  give  (!)  of  the 
three  vessels,  the  JEtna,  Forester,  and  Bonetta,  together 
with  that  of  the  "Waterwitch,  which  last  arrived  at  the 
island  with  her  crew  in  good  health,  at  the  time  the  population 
were  suffering  from  the  malignant  fever,  I  think  I  shall  prove 
most  satisfactorily  that  the  people  on  shore  were  right  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  fever  into  the  island." 

*  Report  on  the  African  Station. 
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With  so  plain  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  that  with  which  I 
had  furnished  him,  and  with  the  history  of  the  Bann  in  his 
mind's  eye,  it  surely  did  not  require  any  wonderful  effort  of  his 
reasoning  faculties  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  dis- 
ease had  been  nimported.    The  history  of  the  pool  water 
however,  was  not  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  he  has 
here  stated;  but  to  show  what  the  grounds  were  on  which 
the  theory  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  the  fever  rested,  in 
opposition  to  those  adduced  in  favour  of  its  introduction  by 
fomites;  as  well  as  to  show  that  there  existed  a  peculiar 
physical  condition  of  the  locality  at  the  time,  favourable 
both  to  the  evolution  of  fever,  and  to  its  propagation  by  con- 
tagion— if  it  were  endowed  with  that  property.  Neither 
were  the  opinions  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  iEtna  and 
Bonetta,  as  to  the  disease  being  contagious,  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  it  was  possessed  of  that  quality.    My  only, 
object  was  to  give  a  fair  and  oandid:  statement  of  the  facts  in 
as  few  words  as  possible. 

In  the  Rolla  and  Buzzard,  besides  cases  of  fever  that  oc- 
curred at  other  parts  of  the  coast,  there  were  in  each  several 
of  the  malignant  remittent,  contracted  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
treated  on  board,  without  an  extension  of  the  disease  amongst 
the  ships'  companies  in  either  vessel.  In  the  Saracen,  there 
were  also  several  cases,  one  of  which  terminated  with  black 
vomit; — in  this  vessel  the  attacks  were  entirely  restricted  to 
the  officers  and  men  who  had  been  on  shore  in  Freetown. 
In  the  Fair  Rosamond  twelve  cases  occurred  early  in  1838, 
which  were  contracted  at  Sierra  Leone;  of  these  five  died. 
And  again,  in  June,  there  were  seven  cases;  she  was  then, 
it  would  appear,  ordered  to  sea  by  the  senior  officer,  and 
directed  not  to  have  commnication  with  any  other  vessel; 
she,  however,  fell  in  with  the  Forester,  in  distress  for  want 
of  medical  assistance,  the  assistant-surgeon,  the  purser,  and 
one  man  being  ill;  it  then  became  a  question  whether  or  not 
the  orders  to  avoid  communication  should  be  adhered  to. 

After  remaining  by  her  for  a  night,  it  was  resolved  to  render 
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her  the  assistance  she  required.  On  the  following  day  the 
assistant-surgeon  died,  and  another  man  was  seized ;  she  then 
proceeded  to  Ascension  in  company  with  the  Pylades,  having 
previously  discharged  a  prize  crew  into  the  Fair  Rosamond, 
which  subsequently,  notwithstanding,  continued  free  from 
any  febrile  visitation  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Two  men  were  received  on  board  the  Lynx  on  the  15th 
of  April,  from  the  garrison  at  Ascension;  they  were  almost 
immediately  afterwards  attacked  with  the  same  form  of  fever 
which  was  then  raging  on  shore,  and  both  died;  the  one  in 
seven,  and  the  other  in  two  and  a  half  days'  illness.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  symptoms  were  of  the  most  aggravated 
character,  and  attended  with  passive  hemorrhage  from  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Only  one  other  case  occurred  on  board  at  the 
time;  that  had  a  favourable  termination.  The  vessel  was  at 
sea,  running  towards  the  coast. 

Again  in  May,  several  cases  of  the  same  nature  were  con- 
tracted by  the  ship's  company  of  the  Dolphin,  at  Ascension, 
two  of  which  proved  fatal.  The  disease  was  of  the  nature 
of  "  typhus  icterodes,"  yet  it  was  not  communicated  to  any 
other  persons  on  board. 

These  instances,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  a  similar 
nature  which  might  be  quoted,*  are  not  brought  forward  to 
disprove  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  but  rather  to 
shew  that  it  is  an  uncertain,  if  it  be  not  an  adventitious  qua- 
lity belonging  to  it,  when  from  physical  prostration  depend- 
ing on  the  deterioration  of  the  vital  fluids,  the  vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane  become  non-retentive  of  the  blood,  which 
oozes  into  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  constituting  the 
fatal  black  vomit  and  black  dejections,  so  characteristic  of 
the  disease  in  its  malignant  form.  Much  seems  also  to  de- 
pend on  conditional  circumstances;  for  example,  the  Forester 
communicated  the  fever  to  the  Bonetta  in  January,  but  it 
did  not  acquire  anything  like  the  same  degree  of  virulence 


'*  Vide,  pp.  81,  95,  137,  163.— Report  on  the  African  Station. 
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in  the  former,  that  it  possessed  in  the  latter,  which,  from 
being  pervaded  in  all  quarters  by  the  effluvia  arising  from 
the  decay  of  the  vegetable  substances  with  which  she  was 
freighted,  was  in  a  condition  highly  unfavourable  to  health, 
even  if  she  had  been  in  a  much  more  salubrious  climate. 
The  "Waterwitch,  from  the  large  quantity  of  provisions  and 
other  stores  she  had  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  squadron, 
was,  with  the  exception  of  the  exhalations  from  the  putrid 
vegetables,  in  a  somewhat  similar  condition:  it  may,  conse- 
quently, be  said,  that  the  disease  in  her  also  acquired  an  un- 
usual degree  of  malignancy,  from  the  want  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  ventilation. 

The  following  summary,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  the  foregoing  details: — The  fever  broke  out  in 
the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  December,  1836,  from  natural 
but  unknown  causes;  subsequently,  in  May,  1837,  it  was  con- 
tracted by  the  crew  of  the  Curlew,  either  there  or  in  one  of 
the  rivers  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia;  but 
wherever  contracted,  it  was  communicated  by  that  ship's 
company  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gambia,  and  subsequently 
by  the  latter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Goree.    A  second  erup- 
tion of  fever  took  place  in  Sierra  Leone,  or  rather  amongst 
the  merchant-shipping  in  the  river,  in  October,  and  in 
November  it  was  contracted  either  there  or  off  Cape  Palmas, 
by  the  crew  of  the  Raven;  but  although  a  large  proportion 
of  the  sick  of  this  vessel  were  landed  at  Cape  Coast,  they  did 
not  communicate  the  disease  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  district. 
It  was  contracted  inDecember,at  SierraLeone,by  two  stewards 
belonging  to  the  ship's  company  of  the  iEtna;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  was  communicated  by  them,  in  a  most 
virulent  form,  to  the  ship's  company,  who  carried  it  to  the 
Island  of  Ascension,  where,  in  a  short  time,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  crew  having  suffered,  it  became  extinct  in  the  quaran- 
tine tents  at  Comfort  Cove.    In  the  latter  end  of  December, 
it  broke  out  amongst  the  ship's  company  of  the  Forester,  at, 
or  shortly  after  leaving  Sierra  Leone,  but  appears  to  have  en- 
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tirely  ceased  on  the  passage  to  Ascension.  At  sea,  however, 
prior  to  its  cessation,  she  communicated  with  the  Bonetta, 
and  discharged  a  prize  crew  into  her,  which  had  been  em- 
barked at  Sierra  Leone.  By  these  men,  or  by  some  other 
means,  the  fever  was  communicated  to  that  ship's  company, 
and  by  them,  the  malady  having  suddenly  assumed  the  great- 
est degree  of  virulence,  it  was  again  carried  to  Ascension. 

Several  invalids  were  subsequently  sent  from  this  vessel 
to  the  hospital:  it  must,  therefore,  remain  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion, whether  to  the  landing  of  wearing  apparel,  to  these 
men,  or  to  some  other  cause  at  present  unknown,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  malady  into  the  garrison  is  to  be  attributed. 
The  house  in  which  the  young  lady  resided,  who  was  first 
attacked,  is  on  the  same  plateau  with  the  hospital,  and  dis- 
tant from  it  about  two  hundred  yards;  the  wind,  however, 
generally  blows  at  right  angles  to  the  line  on  which  these 
buildings  stand.  From  the  garrison,  the  fever,  in  May  1848, 
was  communicated  to  the  Waterwitch,  in  which  vessel  it  only 
became  extinct  for  want  of  fresh  susceptible  subjects.  In 
May,  it  again  attacked  the  crew  of  the  Forester,  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  also  that  of  the  Fair  Rosamond,  near  the  Gambia. 
After  June,  or  at  all  events,  July,  as  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  this  form  of  fever  in  the  medical  returns,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  it  for  a  time  became  extinct. 

I  have  a  very  great  aversion  to  its  being  supposed  that  I 
put  myself  in  the  lists  with  those  who  have  voluntarily 
come  forward  to  "contest"  the  subject  of  yellow  fever; 
it  is  a  position  which  I  did  not  seek,  neither  do  I  covet  it; 
on  the  contrary,  until  the  argument  be  conducted  with  more 
fairness,  a  proper  regard  for  truth,  and  a  total  disuse  of  all 
irrelevant  personal  invective,  it  is  one  which  I  trust  I  shall 
always  have  the  courage  or  the  prudence  to  recede  from.  I 
have  suffered  from  the  disease  once,  1  have  seen  much  of  it, 
I  have  read  and  heard  a  good  deal  concerning  it,  but  still 
with  these  advantages  and  all  the  elucidatory  aids  which 
climatorial  influence,  telluric  agencies,  and  marsh  miasmata 
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may  be  supposed  to  afford,  I  must  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  what  may  be  called  the  primary  cause  which 
establishes  the  series  of  morbid  actions  which  are  designated 
tropical  or  yellow  fever — either  in  its  epidemic  or  sporadic 
forms — and,  unless  it  be  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
blood,  I  must,  after  many  careful  examinations  of  the  dead 
body,  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  reason  why  these  cases 
should  terminate  fatally;  the  pathological  changes  which 
meet  the  eye  being  generally  so  few  and  unimportant.  Still, 
seeing  the  crude,  confused,  ill-arranged,  and  badly  digested 
statements  that  have  been  thrust  forward  on  these  subjects,*  I 
do  not  wish  it  altogether  to  be  understood  that  I  rate  myself 
in  a  knowledge  of  these  matters  below  the  majority  of  other 
men,  who  have  had  similar  opportunities  of  observing  them; 
or  that  I  am  more  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  the  original 
exciting  cause  of  yellow  fever,  or  of  its  peculiar  morbific 
tendencies,  than  even  the  most  erudite  of  the  profession  are 
of  the  primary  exciting  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of 
idiopathic  synochal  fever  that  come  under  their  observation 
in  this  country.  Were  it  not  for  the  unhappy  feeling  which 
exists  amongs  medical  writers  on  this  disease,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  introduce  these  precautionary  obser- 
vations. 

At  the  risk  of  being  pronounced  verbose  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  premise  so  far,  before  explaining  that  I  have  used 
every  endeavour  to  discover  the  link  which  connected  the  fever 

*  "  However  you  had  better,  in  practice,  consider  these  fevers  con- 1 
tagious  or  infections,  and  that  an  inorganic  miasm,  especially  that  aris- 
ing from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  excrementitious  matters,  may 
be  changed  into  an  organic  poison  in  passing  through  an  individual 
whose  condition  is  favourable  to  the  metamorphosis.  Such,  I  think, 
was  the  origin  of  the  Eclair  fever;  malaria  passed  through  the  bodies  of 
a  crowd  of  tilthy  negroes  and  was  changed  into  a  morbid  poison;  and 
there  would  have  been  desolation  and  mourning,  I  think,  not  only  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  throughout  Europe,  if  the  miasm  of  that  fever 
had  escaped  from  quarantine."  (Dr.  Laycock.) — Bralhvaite's  Retro- 
spect, Vol.  xiv,  p.  17. 
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at  Ascension  with  that  of  the  shipping,  but  have  failed. 
The  wearing  apparel,  which  had  not  been  worn,  nor  had  it 
been  in  contact  with  any  of  the  infected  persons  for  several 
weeks,  could  not,  even  admittiug  that  it  still  retained  the 
seeds  of  the  disease,  have  been  brought  near  the  person 
who  was  first  attacked;  neither  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that 
the  invalids  who  were  sent  to  the  hospital  from  the  Bonetta, 
could  have  communicated  the  disease  to  her;  besides,  for 
several  weeks  they  had  been  entirely  free  from  it,  although 
still  suffering  from  its  effects.  The  distance  of  the  tents 
and  the  infected  vessels  from  the  garrison,  and  the  steady 
persistence  of  the  south-east  trade-wind,  which  blew  directly 
from  them  to  seaward,  effectually  prevents  it  being  supposed 
that  the  contagion  could  have  been  communicated  through 
the  atmospheric  agency.  Had  the  whole  of  the  details 
from  the  garrison  been  less  circumstantial,  I  might  have 
ventured  to  suppose  that  some  surreptitious  communication 
had  taken  place  between  the  tents  and  the  people  of  the 
garrison,  and  that  by  this  means  the  latter  had  been  in- 
fected; but  any  attempt  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
the  disease  in  this  manner,  will  be  unavailing,  so  long  as 
the  origin  of  the  first  case  remains  unexplained.  And  here, 
for  the  present,  I  must  leave  the  subject. 

In  the  account  which  Sir  William  Pym  has  given  of  the 
Eclair,  he  has  abstracted  and  dove-tailed  into  it  whole  pages 
from  the  Report  on  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  the  African 
Station;  for  this,  as  it  is  the  property  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
therefore  public,  no  blame  could  attach  to  him,  had  they  been 
fairly  taken;  but  without  a  single  exception,  at  least  as  re- 
gards those  which  are  acknowledged,  they  are  either  muti- 
lated, disfigured  by  accidental  or  intentional  errors,  or  by 
turning  words  and  sentences  into  italics,  so  as  either  to  obscure 
their  meaning,  or  give  them  a  construction  which  the  writer 
never  intended  they  should  bear.    This  is,  perhaps,  a  new 
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style  of  criticism,  but  whether  it  be  a  fair  and  honest  one, 
I  must  leave  to  others  to  decide. 

The  story  of  this  unfortunate  vessel  has  already  been  so 
frequently  told,  that  it  may  appear  in  some  degree  superflu- 
ous to  repeat  it  here;  but  as  my  Report  has  no  public  circu- 
lation, I  am  compelled  to  give  at  least  an  outline  of  it,  in 
order  to  restore  the  passages  which  have  slipped  through 
Sir  William's  fingers,  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring,— to  quote  from  himself,  the  "  false  version"  with  the 
true  one. 

She  left  England  on  the  26th  August,  1844,  and  after  touch- 
ing at  the  Island  of  Ascension,  reached  the  coast  in  the  latitude 
of  the  G-aboon  about  the  20th  of  December;  she  then  steamed 
across  the  Bights,  and  along  the  land,  reaching  the  Sherbro 
river  on  the  18th  January,  1845.  From  that  date  she  remained 
sometimes  under  weigh,  and  sometimes  at  anchor  off  the 
coast  between  Sherbro  and  Cape  Mount,  until  the  22nd  of 
February,  when  she  left  her  cruising  ground,  and  proceeded 
to  Sierra  Leone,  arriving  there  on  the  24th.    The  general 
standard  of  health,  both  in  the  Eclair  and  in  the  colony,  was 
then  considered  high.    On  the  28th  of  February  she  steamed 
outofthe  SierraLeone  river,and  anchored  on  the  2d  of  March 
off  Seabar.    Between  the  15th  of  February  and  the  16th  of 
March,  two  boats,  with  crews  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
men  each,  were  several  times  sent  to  explore  the  Sherbro  and 
the  Seabar.    In  these  expeditions  they  were  necessarily 
much  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  to  the  ma- 
larial exhalations  arising  from  the  mud  on  the  banks  of  these 
rivers,  and  the  mangrove  swamps  contiguous  to  them ;  they 
sometimes  slept  on  shore,  but  generally  in  the  boats.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  the  first  case  of  fever  occurred  in  a  man 
who  had  been  in  a  boat  detached  between  the  18th  and  the 
21st  of  March.    He  recovered  on   the  18th  of  April.  W. 
Geary  and  J.  Watson  were  next  attacked,  and  on  the  19th, 
H.  Corry.    The  first  died  on  the  23d,  the  second  on  the 
24th,  and  the  third  on  the  25th.    All  these  men  were  up  the 
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Sherbrofrom  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  April,  and  spent  one  night 
in  a  spot  that  was  considered  to  be  very  unhealthy.  There 
was  another  man  attacked,  who  had  been  employed  on  the 
same  service,  but  he  recovered.  On  the  12th  of  May  the 
vessel  proceeded  to  Golibah,  but  returned  to  her  former 
position  on  the  following  day.  On  the  22d  there  were  two 
men  attacked,  who  had  been  in  the  boats  up  the  Sherbro;  one 
died  after  seven,  and  the  other  after  thirteen  days'  illness. 
The  whole  of  these  cases  occurring  exclusively  amongst  the 
men  who  had  been  employed  in  the  boats,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  the  disease  was  contracted  from  any 
other  causes  than  those  conditional  to  the  service,  an  d  the 
locality  in  which  they  were  exposed.  On  the  22d  of  May, 
however,  a  stoker,  who  had  not  been  out  of  the  ship,  or  em- 
ployed otherwise  than  in  his  usual  duties,  was  seized,  and  died 
after  five  days'  illness.  In  this  case  there  were  no  percep- 
tible remissions.  The  man  was  obliged  to  leave  his  duties 
at  10  a.m.  on  the  23d.  He  had  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
high  fever,  a  hot  but  a  moist  skin,  and  a  quick  bounding 
pulse.  In  the  evening  the  skin  was  dry,  and  there  was  much 
thirst.  He  passed  a  sleepless  night.  On  the  second  day  the 
fever  continued  equally  urgent;  still  he  passed  a  better  night? 
and  on  the  third  day  the  skin  in  the  morning, — although  the 
other  symptoms  did  not  abate, — was  "  cool  and  soft;" — in  the 
evening  it  was  "  hot  and  moist."  He  slept  none  that  night. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  pulse  was  134,  the 
skin  "  cooler,  soft,  and  moist."  In  the  evening  the  skin  was 
again  hot  but  soft,  the  fever  unabated.  During  the  middle 
watch  he  became  furiously  delirious.  Further  on,  in  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  central  parts  were  hot,  but  the 
extremities  had  become  cold;  he  gradually  got  worse,  and 
died  at  7  a.m.  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease.  Three  hours 
after  death  the  face  and  back  were  congested  with  blood, 
while  the  same  fluid  exuded  freely  from  the  nostrils  and 
blistered  surfaces. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  captain  of  the  forecastle,  who 
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had  been  sent  with  the  Kroomen  to  obtain  water,  was  at- 
tacked, and  died  after  nine  days'  illness. 

The  cases  which  then  followed  were  those  of  three  men 
who  had  deserted  from  H.M.S.  Lily  on  the  4th  of  May,  and 
who  consequently  had  been  upwards  of  three'weeks  leading 
an  irregular  life  on  shore,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  They 
remained  under  treatment  for  thirty-seven  days,  and  the  dis- 
ease, singularly  enough,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  milder  cha- 
racter than  that  which  assailed  the  men  belonging  to  the 
Eclair, — a  circumstance  that  might  be  adduced  as  indicating 
the  presence  of  some  secondary  or  contingent  cause  in  the 
latter  vessel,  which,  by  being  on  shore,  they  had  escaped. 

On  the  4th  of  June  there  were  two  cases,  and  one  on  the 
5th.    Two  of  these  proved  fatal.    All  these  men  had  been 
absent  in  the  cutter  from  the  22d  to  the  28th  May,  having 
gone  round  the  Island  of  Sherbro.    They  were  exposed  to 
much  rain,  and  subjected  to  great  fatigue.    One  of  these 
cases  is  thus  detailed; — William  Field  states  that  in  the 
middle  watch,  while  assisting  to  remove  the  corpse  of  the 
man  who  died  last,  he  was  seized  with  sharp  pain  across  the 
forehead,  with  vertigo  and  vomiting.    Fever  rapidly  super- 
vened on  this,  and  continued  urgent  until  the  morning  of 
the  second  day,  when  there  was  a  remission.    This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  accession  of  fever  in  the  evening.    Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  there  was  a  slight  remission,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  an  accession,  with  some  stupor, 
which  lasted  all  day.    He  passed  a  bad  night,  was  restless  and 
delirious.    On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  symptoms 
were  worse,  the  extremities  began  to  grow  cold,  and  he  died 
at  1  p.m.    After  death  the  blood  gravitated  to  the  depending 
parts.    The  stomach  was  found  to  be  "  distended  with  se- 
rous fluid  mixed  with  small  blackflakes;"  most  unquestionably 
I  should  say  the  matter  of  black  vomit.    The  symptoms  of 
the  man  who  was  attacked  on  the  5th  of  June  were  nearly 
similar.    On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  there  was  a  slight 
remission  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms,  but  no  accession  of 
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lever  followed  until  the  fifth,  and  even  then  the  increase  of 
pyrexial  action  was  slight.  On  the  following  day  the  skin 
assumed  "  a  deep  lemon  colour."  He  died  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  of  the  fever.  These  cases  precisely  resemble 
the  majority  of  those  that  occurred  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  Bona  Vista. 

The  whole  crew  about  this  time  began  to  suffer  from 
mental  depression,  consequent  on  the  dull  monotonous  nature 
of  the  service,  and  their  disappointment  in  not  having  made 
any  prizes. 

The  only  other  case  of  fever  at  present  to  be  noticed  was 
that  of  the  clerk  of  the  ship.  Like  the  stoker,  he  had  not 
been  on  shore,  or  in  the  boats,  but  the  death  of  one  of  the 
men,  who  acted  as  his  servant,  so  affected  him  that  his  mind 
became  completely  unhinged  from  a  dread  of  the  disease, 
and,  as  generally  happens  under  these  circumstances,  he 
speedily  fell  a  victim  to  it.* 

Sir  William  Pym  has  asserted  that  these  were  all  cases  of 
remittent  fever,  differing  from  that  which  he  designates  the 
Bulam,  and  not  contagious.  With  as  much  propriety  it  might 
be  asserted  that  they  were  the  true  malignant  yellow  fever  or 
Bulam;  that  the  stoker,  clerk,  and  a  boy  who  was  attacked  on 
the  4th  of  June,  immediately  after  he  had  assisted  in  remov- 
ing one  of  the  dead  bodies,  contracted  the  disease  from  per- 
sonal contagion;  and  that  the  cases  of  the  men  of  the  Lily 
were  of  a  different  type;  that  they  were  more  remittent,  less 
malignant,  and  therefore  not  contagious.  By  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  symptoms  which  occurred  in  the  fatal  cases  off 
the  Sherbro,  with  those  of  the  fatal  cases  at  Bona  Vista,  there 
cannot  be  discovered  the  slightest  difference,  with  this  ex- 
ception that  the  black  vomit  occurred  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  latter,  while  the  black  fluid  was  found  in  only  one  case,  and 
that  in  the  stomach  after  death,  in  the  former.  Sir  William 
Pym  must  submit  to  be  told  that  he  has  made  a  very  palpable 


*  Vide  African  Report. 
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mistake,  when  he  states  that  in  those  cases  in  which  black 
vomit  occurred  the  fever  did  not  remit.  His  idea  of  a  remis- 
sion, however,  may  differ  from  mine.  If,  however,  he  persist 
in  asserting  that  there  were  two  distinct  diseases  prevailing 
in  the  vessel  at  the  same  time,  then  all  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject must  cease,  in  consequence  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  Eclair  again  anchored  in  the  Sierra  Leone  river  on 
the  4th  of  July:  the  crew  were  then  comparatively  healthy, 
and  the  last  remaining  cases  of  fever  were  advancing  favour- 
ably towards  convalescence.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  month  she  had  occasionally  been  under  weigh,  but 
never  stood  to  any  great  distance  off  the  land. 

It  is  not  perhaps  of  much  consequence,  except  to  naval 
readers,  and  as  regards  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  facts 
rather  than  to  fiction;  but  Mr.  Machonchy  did  not,  as  stated 
by  Sir  William  Pym,  say  that  the  Eclair  was  being  paid  off. 
His  words  are: — 

"  The  Eclair  remained  at  anchor  off  Sierra  Leone  from 
the  5th  to  the  23rd  of  July,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
months  of  the  year.  During  this  time  the  ship's  company 
were  employed  in  surveying  the  stores  of  the  Albert,  and  in 
clearing  out  her  hold,  which,  I  believe,  had  not  been  done 
before  since  she  left  England  on  the  Niger  Expedition." — 
[This  passage  is  struck  out  in  the  quotation  in  Sir  William's 
book.] — "  As  she  (the  Albert)  was  now  being  paid  off,  the 
irregularities,  so  common  on  such  occasions,  could  only  be 
partially  prevented.  Seeing  it  difficult  to  control  these  evils, 
and  as  our  men  had  not  had  leave  for  nine  months,  the 
captain  decided  on  giving  them  limited  leave  also,  but,  un- 
fortunately, few  of  them  came  off  at  sunset,  as  ordered;  the 
majority  remained  until  late,  others  slept  on  shore,  whilst 
some,  who  had  straggled  into  the  country,  were  brought  off 
by  the  police,  and  seven  were  not  afterwards  heard  of." 

At  page  152,  Sir  William  Pym  thus  reasons,  as  to  the 
yellow  fever  having  been  contracted  by  personal  contagion 


at  Sierra  Leone.  "  For  forty-four  days  after  tne  Eclair  left 
the  Sherbro,  there  was  a  complete  termination  to  this  remit- 
tent or  coast  fever;  and  a  new  and  more  destructive  disease 
was  contracted  at  Sierra  Leone; — the  veritable  vomito  negro, 
a  highly  malignant  and  contagious  fever,  which,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  existed  on  shore  at  the  time  the  Eclair  was  at 
anchor  there,  by  letters  from  the  colonial  surgeon  Doctor 
Aitkin,  and  Commander  Harston."  These  letters,  or  fair 
extracts  from  them,  should  have  been  given  in  order  that 
we  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  a 
right  interpretation  had  been  put  upon  them  or  not,  for  Sir 
William's  readings  are,  unfortunately,  sometimes  about  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  are  his  writings.  The  reported  state- 
ments, however,  of  these  gentlemen,  he  asserts,  are  confirmed 
by  the  case  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  passenger,  who  had  con- 
tracted the  disease  on  shore,  and  embarked  with  the  infection 
lurking  in  his  system.  "Where  he  obtained  this  information 
he  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  inform  his  readers;  or 
whether  it  was  merely  a  discovery  made  by  his  own  pe- 
culiar powers  of  divination;  fortunately  it  is  not  now  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  so  superfluous  as  to  ask  him  to  divulge 
his  secret.  By  the  following  extracts  from  an  ably  written 
letter,  from  Dr.  Lawson,  Staff"  Surgeon,  addressed  to  Dr. 
M'William,  it  will  appear  to  what  extent  "  the  highly  malig- 
nant veritable  vomito  negro  "  existed  at  Sierra  Leone  when 
the  Eclair  left. 

"  You  inquire  with  respect  to  a  statement  of  Dr.  Aitkin's 
to  Sir  William  Pym,  regarding  the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever 
here  in  1845,  and  mention  his  conclusion  that  both  remittent 
and  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  the  Eclair  at  the  same  time.  I 
am  fortunately  able  to  give  you  exact  information  on  the  point, 
and  that  from  a  source  about  which  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  contagionist  to  recognise,  as  the  re- 
porter was  both  in  favour  of  the  contagious  nature  of  yellow 
fever,  and  was  besides  a  man  of  great  acuteness,  and  I  should 
say  accuracy  in  recording  his  facts;  I  allude  to  the  late  Go- 
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vernor  Fergusson.  I  will  give  the  facts,  and  then  let  us  see 
how  far  they  bear  out  Sir  William  Pym's  views. 

"  The  Eclair  left  this  on  the  23d  of  July,  1845.  She  had 
been  here  from  the  oth  of  July;  and  Dr.  Fergusson  states  that 
he  had  been  on  board  of  her,  and  that  only  one  man,  named 
Thomas  Smith,  a  seaman,  was  sent  to  hospital  on  the  21st  of 
July.  He  had  a  mild  attack  of  endemial  remittent,  and  was 
discharged  cured  on  the  30th  of  August.* 

"  Dr.  Fergusson  also  states  that  '  Thomas  Elliot,  of  H.M.B. 
Star,  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  16th  August'  (1845)| 
labouring  under  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  given  at  length 
in  the  Report.  This  man  was  treated  on  the  mercurial  sys- 
tem. On  the  17th  the  febrile  symptoms  were  less  severe, 
but  there  was  troublesome  vomiting,  and  two  or  three  at- 
tacks of  epistaxis  occurred  on  that  day.  The  matter  vomited 
on  the  17th  had  assumed  a  good  deal  the  coffee-ground  ap- 
pearance. On  the  18th  he  was  rather  easier,  but  the  matter 
vomited  unchanged  in  appearance;  the  pulse  less  frequent, 
but  weak  and  compressible,  and  great  debility  present.  On 
the  19th  he  was  almost  comatose,  with  stertorous  breathing, 
passing  stools  involuntarily;  and  after  continuing  in  the  same 
state,  he  died  at  5  a.m.  on  the  20th.  On  dissection,  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  were  found  healthy.  The  lungs  were 
congested  posteriorly,  but  crepitated  and  floated  in  water. 
Ten  ounces  of  the  coffee-ground  fluid  were  found  in  the 
stomach.  The  liver  was  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the 
gall  bladder  contained  about  two  ounces  of  dark  green  bile. 
I  have  been  thus  particular  in  detailing  this  case,  as  Chisholm, 
Pym,  and  other  contagionists,  and  I  see  Dr.  Copland  (recently) 
insist  that  though  cases  of  black  vomit  may  occur  sporadi- 
cally, being  superadded  to  ordinary  remittent  fever,  they 
never  assume  the  same  decided  character,  or  pursue  the  same 
rapid  course,  as  in  what  they  denominate  the  epidemic  and 
contagious  disease. 


f  Quarterly  Report,  from  1st  July  to  30th  September,  1845. 

t  Ibid. 
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"  This  man  formed  a  part  of  a  prize  crow  from  the  Star,* 
who  brought  up  an  empty  Brazilian  vessel,  with  which  they 
arrived  from  sea  on  the  2d  of  August.  The  crew,  as  was  then 
customary,  were  disembarked.  Elliott  was  in  perfectly  good 
health,  according  to  his  own  statement,  until  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, and  he  came  to  hospital  on  the  16th;  black  vomit  com- 
menced on  the  17th,  and  he  died  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th.f 

"  The  officer  belonging  to  the  prize  crew,  Master's-assistant 
Burney,  also  of  the  Star,  was  treated  in  sick  quarters,  for 
remittent  fever,  from  the  14th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  recovered.4 

"  Now,  for  Mr.  Aitken's  cases; — my  information  is  derived 
from  Fergusson's  Quarterly  Report,  the  entire  passage 
being — 

"  There  were,  however,  in  the  same  month  (August)  other 
eases  of  a  nature  in  this  particular  so  very  similar,  as  to  re- 
move all  possibility  of  doubt  that  yellow  fever  did  appear  in 
this  colony  in  the  rainy  season  of  1845.  The  following  note 
was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Aitken,  the  colonial  surgeon,  of 
two  cases  that  occurred  in  his  practice,  in  each  of  which  black 
vomit  was  a  distinctive  symptom  :  Captain  Babbage,  of  the 
Ceylon,  from  America,  came  on  shore  on  the  15th  of  August, 
and  died  on  the  19th;  Mr.  Pringle  died  on  the  16th  of  August, 
having  been  ill  for  ten  days.|| 

"  1  have  obtained  the  following  information  with  regard  to 
Babbage  : — The  Ceylon,  American  brig,  sailed  from  Salem 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1845,  and  having  touched  at  Bissaoand 
the  Rio  Nunez,  arrived  here  on  the  13th of  June.    She  sailed 

*  See  Bryson's  Report,  p.  170. 
f  Statement  of  case,  in  Medical  Register. 
%  Admission  and  Discharge  Book,  Military  Hospital. 
II  To  make  sure  that  these  dates  are  correct,  I  examined  the  Register 
of  Buiials,  in  the  possession  of  the  Colonial  Chaplain;  and  according 
•to  it,  Charles  Pringle  was  buried  on  16th  August,  1845,  and  Bonjaniia 
Babbage,  of  Ceylon,  on  20th  August,  1845- 
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from  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  Gambia,  on  the  2d  of  July,  with  a 
general  cargo,  and  again  entered  inwards  at  the  Custom-house 
here,  on  the  28th  of  July,  from  the  windward  coast.  Babbage, 
the  master,  I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  merchants  here,  did 
not  sell  his  cargo  to  advantage,  and  was  in  low  spirits  in  con- 
sequence. He  exposed  himself  very  much  to  the  weather 
without  taking  any  precaution,  and  was  unwell  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  he  dined  one  evening  with  a  merchant  here,  and 
about  1 1  p.m.  was  seized  with  headache,  and  the  following 
day  was  sent  to  a  sick  lodging,  where  Mr.  Aitken  first  saw 
him,  and  where  he  died.  My  informant,  the  merchant  with 
whom  he  had  dined,  who  was  intimately  connected  with  him 
in  business,  felt  very  certain  he  never  had  any  communication 
with  Pringle  during  his  illness. 

"  Pringle  was  a  merchant's  clerk,  of  very  spare  habit,  al- 
ways afflicted  with  what  he  called  rheumatism,  and  was  a 
free  liver.  He  had  had  ague  for  two  days,  when  he  went  to  a 
card  party  at  a  merchant's  in  town.  He  went  home  rather 
late,  and  became  worse,  and,  as  my  informant  stated,  died 
in  eight  days  afterwards,  which  agrees  with  Mr.  Aitken's 
statement  of  ten  days'  sickness.  None  of  those  persons  in 
whose  company  Pringle  was,  were  afterwards  attacked  with 
yellow  fever. 

"  After  alluding  to  the  Eclair's  freedom  from  yellow  fever 
until  after  her  departure  from  Sierra  Leone,  Fergusson 
says,  '  In  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case* 
a  question  of  probabilities  hence  arises,  whether  the  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  the  disease  at  Sierra  Leone  and 
in  the  Eclair  was  a  casual  and  accidental  occurrence,  or 
whether  the  disease  was  communicated  by  Sierra  Leone  to 
the  Eclair,  or  by  the  Eclair  to  Sierra  Leone,  for  it  is  a  fact 
abundantly  attested  by  evidence  in  repeated  instances,  that 
the  disease  may  and  does  at  times  lie  dormant  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  weeks  before  it  makes  a  general  outbreak.'* 


*  Quarterly  Report,  above  mentioned. 
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"  Now,  yellow  fever,  like  every  other  fever,  must  arise 
from  some  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  whatever 
these  may  be;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  most  ultra  - 
contagionist  has  ever  assumed  that  the  supposed  contagion 
could  be  transmitted  from  one  man  or  body  of  men  to  another 
during  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease,  or  before 
some  of  the  former  had  actually  been  affected  with  febrile 
symptoms,  and  given  rise  to  the  infectious  matter  or  miasm 
by  which  it  is  said  to  be  propagated.  The  disease  had  not 
yet  occurred  in  any  one,  consequently  the  fomites  could  not 
have  existed  in  foul  linen  or  bedding,  and,  therefore,  the 
disease  could  not  have  been  conveyed  in  that  way. 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  single  case  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  Eclair,  until  after  she  had  left  Sierra  Leone, 
and  consequently  she  could  not  have  communicated  the 
disease  to  the  colony.  On  the  contrary,  the  disease  did  not 
exist  in  the  colony  when  the  Eclair  left  (supposing  Pringle's 
case  not  to  have  been  yellow  fever,  which  some  may  doubt), 
nor  until  the  fifteenth  day  after  her  departure;  it  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  she  could  not  have  received  the  in- 
fection from  the  colony.  It  must  be  remarked,  too,  that 
Elliott  arrived  in  the  colony  ten  days  after  the  Eclair  had 
gone  to  sea;  and  Babbage  arrived  in  Sierra  Leone  three 
days  after  the  departure  cf  the  Eclair,  and  subsequently  ex- 
posed himself  very  much,  and  was  attacked  the  same  day  on 
which  the  man  Elliot  was  seized,  and  the  one  previous  to 
that  on  which  Pringle  died.  It  is  very  improbable,  from  all 
I  have  learned,  that  Pringle  had  any  communication  with 
Babbage  previous  to  the  illness  of  the  latter,  and  at  all 
events  neither  seems  to  have  had  any  with  Elliott. 

"  Again: — Elliott  formed  one  of  a  prize-crew,  consisting  of 
seven  white  men,  all  of  whom  suffered  from  fever,  and  with 
whom  he  must  have  had  frequent  communication  previous  to 
being  sent  to  hospital.  The  officer,  Burney,  seized  the  day 
before  him,  had  the  common  remittent  fever  only,  and  the 
remaining  five  were  sick  on  board  H.M.S.  Actseon;  but  the 
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occurrence  of  black  vomit  is  not  noticed  there,  nor  was  the 
disease  communicated  to  the  crew  of  the  Actason.* 

"  These  facts,  1  think,  prove  that  the  Eclair  did  not  com- 
municate the  disease  to  Sierra  Leone,  nor  Sierra  Leone  to 
the  Eclair;  unless,  indeed,  we  assume — as  Fergusson,  by 
the  force  of  facts  which  came  under  his  observation,  was 
driven  to  do — that  yellow  fever  arises  in  Sierra  Leone  from 
local  and  endemic  causes,  from  malaria,  in  short;  in  which 
case  the  disease  might,  in  certain  case9,  observe  nearly  the 
same  laws  as  to  incubation  as  the  ordinary  remittent  fever,  f 


*  Bryson's  Report,  p.  170. 
t  Fergusson  assumes  that  yellow  fever  always  arises  here  from  local 
causes;  but  that,  when  once  produced,  it  propagates  itself  by  contagion, 
both  here  and  hence  to  other  places  along  the  coast.  If  the  causes  of 
yellow  fever  exist  here  in  sufficient  intensity  to  affect  one  individual, 
why  may  they  not  equally  cause  the  disease  in  the  whole  who  suffer? 
That  several  persons  in  the  same  house  are  attacked,  merely  proves 
that  they  were  within  the  same  influence,  be  that  what  it  may.  For 
example,  in  one  house  in  the  town,  in  1837,  nearly  every  white  person 
in  it  died  of  yellow  fever.  In  1844,  in  the  same  house,  nearly  every 
white  person  again  died  of  remittent  fever;  and  in  1847,  in  the  same 
house,  every  white  man  but  one  (who  resided  in  it,  or  belonged  to  the 
establishment  as  a  clerk),  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  first  and  last  in- 
stances may  be  held  to  indicate  contagion  or  infection;  but  what  about 
the  second,  in  which  the  disease  was  remittent  fever,  which  no  one 
doubts  arises  from  local  and  endemic  causes  ?  Fergusson  particularly 
notices  that  yellow  fever  lurks  about  the  low  parts  of  the  town  ;  and 
states  that,  both  in  1829  and  1837,  when  the  town  was  ravaged  by  the 
disease,  the  barracks,  at  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet  above  it,  escaped 
— though  on  the  former  occasion,  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Europeans  in  them.  He  also  states  that  the  disease  was  carried  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  Ascension,  Gambia,  and  Goree,  in  1837.  Now,  the 
peculiarities  of  climate  which  gave  rise  to  the  complaint  at  Sierra 
Leone,  might  equally  have  existed  at  the  Gambia  and  at  Goree;  and  it 
cannot  be  assun.ed  they  did  not,  merely  because  no  one  attended  to  the 
subject,  and  the  real  facts  are  not  recorded.  Fergusson  also  assumes 
that  yellow  fever  has  never  appeared  at  Bissao,  or  other  parts  along 
the  coast,  as  it  has  never  been  communicated  from  this  place.  It 
would  have  been  much  safer  to  have  concluded  merely  that  its  occur- 
rence never  had  been    recorded,  so  far  as  his  information  went. 
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"  So  much  for  the  case  of  the  Eclair.  After  this  explana- 
tion, I  expect  Sir  William  Pym  may  modify  his  views  a 
little;  at  all  events,  as  the  lawyers  say,  the  case  won't 
lay." 

I  am  not  quite  of  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Lawson  as  to 
Sir  William's  modifying  his  views,  or  that  he  will  abandon 
his  case  because  it  won't  lay:  he  has  had  his  colours — yellow, 
with  a  black  ball,  and  the  motto,  "Bulam,  vomito  negro" — too 
long  nailed  to  the  mast,  ever  to  regard  any  explanation  other- 
wise than  as  a  hostile  inroad  on  his  own  domain,  which  inroad, 
even  if  favourable  to  his  own  dogmata,  he  will  despise,  but,  if 
opposed  to  contagion,  he  will  resist  to  the  death.  The  Doctor 
has,  however,  fairly  caught  him  here  in  a  cleft  stick,  where, 
for  the  present,  I  shall  leave  him  to  find  out  some  other  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  the  "  Bulam"  fever  in 
the  Eclair,  since  it  could  not,  according  to  his  own  views  re- 
specting the  disease,  have  been  contracted  at  Sierra  Leone. 

The  report  from  the  surgeon  of  the  Eclair,  continues; — 
"  having  sent  one  case  of  fever  to  the  military  hospital, 
there  remained  two  more  on  the  list,  when  we  left  Sierra 
Leone  on  the  23rd  of  July  with  the  Albert  in  tow,  and  an- 
chored at  some  distance  off"  the  coast,  where  we  remained 
twelve  or  fourteen  days" — (here,  again,  the  quotation  in 
the  review  stops  short,  the  terminal  part  of  the  paragraph 
not  being  included  in  Sir  William's  catalogue  of  causes 
productive  of  the  vomito-negro),  "  a  party  of  our  men 
being  still  employed  clearing  out  the  Albert,  in  which  there 
was  found  a  strange  collection  of  rubbish  and  dirt.  They 
had  next  to  refit  her  sails  and  rigging,  and  paint  her.  Thus 
were  our  people,  previously  reduced  in  health  by  expo- 
sure in  one  of  the  worst  situations  on  the  coast,  employed  at 
an  unhealthy  period,  and  in  the  worst  month  of  the  year,  in 


Whoever  has  moved  much  among  his  fellow-men  must  have  noticed 
that  many  will  overlook  very  striking  circumstances,  unless  they  be 
forced  on  their  attention  in  a  manner  that  they  cannot  avoid. 
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very  disagreeable  work,  which  they  knew  was  quite  thrown 
away,  the  vessel  being  worn  out,  and  utterly  useless  for  any 
purpose  whatever." 

The  first  case  of  fever  that  occurred  after  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  at  Sierra  Leone,  was  in  a  man  named  Startup, 
who  had  been  on  shore  on  leave.  He  was  attacked  on  the 
19th  of  July,  and  died  on  the  27th;*  remissions  occurred, 
but  neither  yellowness  of  the  skin  nor  black  vomit  is  men- 
tioned. On  the  21st  of  July  the  second  case  occurred;  the 
man  was  sent  to  the  military  hospital.  The  third  case  was 
put  on  the  sick-list  on  the  22nd;  but  the  patient  appears  to 
have  been  taken  ill  on  the  19th.  He  had  been  four  nights 
On  shore,  where  he  got  thoroughly  wet.  Remissions,  if  there 
were  any,  were  not  very  distinct;  on  the  eighth  day  he 
vomited  a  dark  grumous  fluid,  probably  black  vomit,  and 
died  the  same  evening.  On  the  23rd,  the  day  the  vessel  left 
Sierra  Leone,  the  fourth  case  was  put  on  the  sick-list,  the 
patient  having  been  unwell  for  several  days  previously;  he 
had  also  been  on  shore  for  three  days.  The  remissions  in 
this  case  were  distinct;  there  is  no  mention  made  either  of 
yellowness  of  the  skin  or  black  vomit.  The  fifth  case  oc- 
curred on  the  29th;  it  was  marked  by  slight  irregular 
remissions,  and  terminated  fatally  on  the  7th  of  August, 
without  yellowness  of  the  skin  or  black  vomit.  Another 
case  occurred  on  the  same  day,  and  terminated  fatally  on 
the  17th  of  August;  the  skin  assumed  a  dusky  colour,  and, 
after  death,  the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  "  some  frothy 
dark  fluid;" — if  this  were  black  vomit  matter,  it  is  an  ap- 
pearance it  very  rarely  assumes.  In  the  sixth  case,  which 
occurred  on  the  31st,  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  took  place 
on  the  third  day,  which  was  followed  by  an  accession  of 
fever;  the  skin  then  assumed  a  deep  yellowish,  or  sallow 
tinge;  the  patient  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  without  the 
occurrence  of  black  vomit.    The  seventh  case  placed  on  the 


*  These  remarks  arc  taken  from  Mr.  Hartman's  Daily  Notations. 
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sick-list  was  that  of  a  subordinate  officer,  who  had  been  in  the 
Albert  since  the  23rd;  he  appears  to  have  been  taken  ill  on 
the  29th;  he  recovered  without  any  yellowness  of  the  skin. 
There  was  another  case  in  the  Albert  at  the  same  time,  and 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  also  terminated  favourably.  It 
will  thus  be  observed  that  the  fever  made  its  appearance 
almost  simultaneously  in  the  two  vessels,  the  men  having 
been  promiscuously  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  causes. 

In  the  Eclair,  a  case  occurred  on  the  1st  of  August,  in 
which  there  were  distinct  remissions;  after  being  for  some 
time  convalescent,  the  patient  had  another  attack  of  fever  on 
the  31st;  yellowness  of  the  skin  is  not  mentioned;  he 
appears  to  have  died,  but  the  date  is  not  mentioned, 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  medical  officers.  A  case 
occurred  in  the  Albert,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  which  termi- 
nated in  death  on  the  7th.  This  was  a  severe  one;  there 
was  a  distinct  remission  of  the  symptoms  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day,  followed  by  a  violent  accession  of  fever  the 
next  evening;  neither  yellowness  of  the  skin  nor  black  vomit 
is  mentioned.  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  case  in  the 
Eclair,  in  which  there  was  no  distinct  remission,  the  patient 
having  died  after  two  days'  illness — killed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
violence  of  the  paroxysm.  A  quantity  of  dark  grumous 
fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach  after  death.  These  brief 
notices  of  the  first  thirteen  cases  will,  it  is  assumed,  suffici- 
ently point  out  the  irregularity  of  what  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  leading  pathognomic  symptoms.  In  a  majority  there 
were  remissions  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  fever,  in  a 
few  yellowness  (of  different  shades)  of  the  skin;  and  in 
four  there  was  black  vomit,  or  something  very  like  it;  in 
one  or  two  the  black  matter  was  found  in  the  stomach  after 
death.  As  generally  happens  with  seamen,  many  did  not 
complain  until  they  had  been  several  days  ill;  consequently, 
the  primary  symptoms  frequently  escaped  notice,  which 
renders  the  dates  of  the  attacks,  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
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or  the  periods  tit  which  remissions  occurred  in  the  respective 
cases,  uncertain. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  Eclair  again  weighed,  and,  with 
the  Albert  in  tow,  steamed  up  to  the  Gambia,  where  she  an- 
chored on  the  10th.  Of  the  thirteen  cases  put  on  the  sick 
list,  six  had  terminated  fatally.  A  private  gentleman,  who 
had  been  permitted  at  Sierra  Leone  to  take  a  passage  in  the 
Albert,  but  whose  case,  as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  service, 
is  not  detailed  in  the  journal,  also  took  fever  and  died, 
making,  altogether,  seven  deaths.  In  all  these  cases  the 
men  had  been  one,  two,  or  three  nights  on  shore  at  Sierra 
Leone. 

With  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  skin,  Dr.  Stewart  ob- 
serves,— "  Probably  the  obscure  light  of  the  deck  where  the 
men  were  treated,  may  have  rendered  any  change  of  colour 
in  the  skin  less  obvious  than  on  the  upper  deck,  where  the 
bodies  were  seen  by  the  crew  previously  to  their  being  sewed 
up  in  their  hammocks  for  burial." 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  fever  continuing,  and  two 
other  deaths  having  taken  place,  the  Eclair  steamed  out  of 
the  Gambia,  touched  at  Goree  for  an  additional  supply  of 
coals,  and  then  stood  across  to  Bona  Vista,  where  she 
anchored  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  Several  other  cases 
had  in  the  meantime  occurred;  but  in  one  only  was  there 
vomiting  of  a  fluid  like  lees  of  port  wine.  Pratique  was 
at  once  offered,  but  declined  by  Captain  Estcourt,  until  he 
had  communicated  to  the  authorities  on  the  island  the 
state  of  the  sick,  and  the  fact  of  the  French  at  Goree  having 
kept  the  vessel  in  quarantine  while  there.  Dr.  Kenny,  an 
English  surgeou  resident  at  Bona  Vista,  was  then  directed 
by  the  Governor- General  to  repair  on  board,  and  to  give 
pratique,  if  the  two  or  three  cases  of  fever  said  to  exist 
should  prove  to  be  the  common  African  fever.  Dr.  Kenny 
returned,  and  reported  that  he  had  seen  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Eclair,  that  the  fever  cases  were  as  had  been  described, 
and  that  he  had  given  the  vessel  pratique.    "  Free  inter- 
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course  was  then  established  between  the  Eclair  and  the  shore. 
The  captain  and  first  engineer  landed  the  same  afternoon, 
and  John  Jamieson,  the  consul's  storekeeper,  accompanied 
the  engineer  on  board  in  the  evening,  and  brought  on  shore 
with  him  several  bags  of  soiled  lineu,  which  he  deposited  for 
the  night  in  one  of  the  consul's  store  rooms,  and  the  next 
day  distributed  amongst  the  washerwomen  in  the  town."* 
It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that  none  of  these  women 
contracted  fever  from  the  soiled  linen,  although  they  suffered 
at  a  later  period  of  the  year  when  fever  became  general  on 
the  island. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  sixteen  new  cases  of  fever  having 
been  added  to  the  sick-list,  and  other  five  to  the  list  of 
deaths,  since  the  ship  anchored  at  Bona  Vista,  Captain 
Estcourt  waited  upon  the  Governor,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  land  the  sick.  "  A  report  having  gone  abroad 
that  black  vomit  had  occurred  in  some  of  the  cases,  the 
Governor-General  advised  with  the  Portuguese  surgeon 
upon  the  propriety  of  such  a  step,  and  as  to  the  danger  of 
contagion,  when  he  answered  promptly: — *  Oh,  no,  your 
Excellency,  there  is  no  danger  at  all;  I  have  often  brought 
sick  men  on  shore,  coming  in  vessels  from  the  African  coast, 
and  I  never  knew  any  ill  effects  to  arise.'  The  Governor- 
General  then  ended  the  interview  by  offering  Captain 
Estcourt  the  use  of  the  fort  upon  the  island,  which  was  at 
once  readily  and  gratefully  accepted,  and  the  crew — the  sick 
as  well  as  the  healthy — were  landed  there.  On  the  31st,  se- 
veral of  the  officers  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  town,  a 
house  having  been  taken  for  them."^ 

The  consul  has  stated  that  Dr.  Kenny  wrote  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  vessel,  and  that  they  declared  the  fever  to  be 
the  common  African  fever.  These  documents  have  not 
been  produced. 

After  the  crew  were  landed  on  the  island,  the  duties  on 


*  Dr.  Mc William's  Report. 
J  Consul's  letter. 
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board  were  carried  on  by  the  Africans  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut.  Harston,  and  two  white  men.  The  holds  were  (with 
the  exception  of  that  part  of  her  floor  on  which  the  boilers 
and  engines  rested)  thoroughly  cleared  out,  well  ventilated, 
and  whitewashed,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  ship,  in- 
cluding cabins  and  store-rooms.  The  operations  of  coaling 
and  watering  were  performed  by  boats  from  the  shore, 
manned  by  mulatto  and  negro  natives;  forty  of  these  men 
were  also  employed  from  the  11th  to  the  13th  on  board, 
hoisting  in  coals  and  water,  and  several  assisted  in  clearing, 
whitewashing,  and  re-stowing  the  holds. 

From  the  day  the  sick  were  landed,  until  they  were  re- 
embarked  on  the  13th  of  September,  thirty-seven  additional 
cases  of  an  aggravated  type  occurred,  twenty-five  of  which 
proved  fatal.  It  appears  that  the  room  in  which  the  sick 
were  treated  was  badly  ventilated,  and  by  their  daily  in- 
creasing in  number  became  at  last  much  crowded.  In  this 
alarming  state  of  affairs,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  what 
with  constant  watching  and  anxiety,  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  mental  energies  of  both  the  medical  officers  were  nearly 
exhausted. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Mr.  Charles  Hartman,  the 
assistant-surgeon,  whose  kindness  and  attention  from  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  disease  had  been  unremitting,  was 
seized  with  fever,  and  died  upon  the  8th.  His  place  was 
promptly  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  Coffey,  assistant-surgeon  of 
the  Growler.  But  of  all  the  medical  officers,  and  there 
were  not  a  few,  who  voluntarily  proffered  their  services  for 
the  Eclair,  none  deserves  more  credit  than  Dr.  G-.  M'Clure: 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Growler  at  Bona  Vista,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  in  which  vessel  he  was  returning  to  England,  he 
at  once  and  unconditionally  volunteered  to  take  a  share  in 
the  duties  at  the  fort,  which  were  then  of  a  most  harassing 
nature.  Captain  Estcourt  has  stated  that,  at  this  period, 
Mr.  Machonchy,  the  surgeon  of  the  Eclair,  was  "  scarcely 
able  to  move  about,  from  the  incessant  watching  and  anxiety 
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of  the  last  six  weeks."  On  the  evening  of  the  day  upon 
which  these  words  were  written,  Captain  Estcourt  himself 
was  stricken  with  the  malady,  while  residing  in  the  town  of 
Porto  Sal  Rey;  and,  as  it  would  appear,  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  making  an  effort  to  save  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Buckle,  requesting  that  he  would 
direct  ' '  the  surgeons  of  the  Growler  and  of  the  Eclair  to 
report  their  opinions  on  the  steps  which  they  might  consider 
the  most  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  the  health  of  the  ship's 
company."  These  officers,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  M'Clure, 
reported  in  these  words: — "  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that, 
from  the  extremely  malignant  character  of  the  fever,  which 
has  resisted  the  treatment  usually  found  successful  in  the 
common  endemic  fever  of  the  coast,  from  its  continuance 
since  the  removal  of  the  Eclair  from  the  coast  under  the 
present  high  temperature,  as  well  as  from  the  extreme 
liability  that  all  convalescents  from  fever  have  to  a  return 
of  the  disease  on  again  approaching  the  coast,  the  object  will 
not  be  obtained  if  the  Eclair  remain  within  the  tropics;  and 
that  the  services  of  that  vessel  will  no  longer  be  available  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  with  her  present  ship's  company. 

"  The  most  desirable  measure,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ship's  company,  is,  for  the  Eclair  to 
proceed  immediately  to  England,  or  at  least  as  far  as 
Madeira." 

Preparations  were  then  made  to  quit  these  regions  which 
had  proved  so  inimical  to  the  crew  of  this  ill-fated  vessel. 
On  the  12th  and  13th  of  September,  the  sick  and  the  healthy 
were  again  embarked,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  latter  day, 
she  steamed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Bona  Vista  for  Madeira, 
but  not  before  Dr.  M;Clure,  who  a  few  days  previously,  in 
a  state  of  robust  health,  had  so  generously  tendered  his 
services,  was  added  to  the  list  of  sufferers;  his  case,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  was  the  first  (as  noticed  in  Sir  William 
Burnett's  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  dated  October 
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7th,  1845)  which  could  lead  to  a  suspicion,  that  the  disease 
had  acquired  contagious  properties. 

The  fever,  the  violence  of  which  had  apparently  somewhat 
abated  from  the  9th  to  the  13th,  seemed  to  have  acquired 
additional  malignancy  as  soon  as  the  Eclair  reached  the 
open  sea,  and  the  cases  became  more  numerous  than  before; 
to  add  to  the  general  despondency  which  prevailed  over  all 
hands,  on  the  16th,  Mr.  Machonchy,  worn  out  with  anxiety 
and.  want  of  rest,  was  at  last  attacked.  On  the  1 7th,  Captain 
Estcourt  paid  the  common  debt  of  nature,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  was  followed  by  Dr.  M'Clure;  several  men  had 
also  died  in  the  meantime.  On  the  20th  she  anchored  at 
Madeira,  and  on  the  21st,  Mr.  Maconchy  and  three  of  his 
shipmates  were  also  numbered  with  the  dead.* 

Particular  attention  is  called  by  Sir  William  Pym  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  black  vomit  symptom  created  alarm 
at  Bona  Vista.    "This,"  he  says,  "  showed  that  the  disease 
was  known  as  a  very  dangerous  one  to  some  individuals,  al- 
though the  British  naval  medical  officers  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  its  exstence;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  they  have  been  instructed  by  their  chief  for  the  last  thirty 
years  to  believe  that  the  remittent  Mediterranean  marsh  fever 
andthevomito-negrofeverare  the  same;" and, "  inconsequence 
of  the  misrepresentations  of  the  medical  officers  belonging  to 
her,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  fever  which  prevailed  on 
board,  she  was  admitted  to  free  pratique  at  Bona  Vista,  they 
having  persisted  in  declaring  that  it  was  the  common  remit- 
tent of  the  coast,  and  of  course  not  contagious."  These 
slanders,  to  paraphrase  an  observation  elsewhere  applied  to  an 
aged  knight,  are  gross  and  palpable,  whether  they  have  a  re- 
ference to  the  one  party  or  the  other.  The  occurrence  of  black 
vomit  was  noticed,  and  noted  in  the  hurried  remarks  committed 
to  paper  by  Mr.  Hartman,  as  previously  observed,  and  that 
both  he  and  Mr.  Machonchy  were  perfectly  aware  that  as 
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*  Report  ou  the  African  Station. 
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small  pox  becomes  more  virulent  by  becoming  confluent,  and 
typhus  fever  is  the  more  dangerous  when  it  assumes  the 
spotted  form,  so  the  disease  on  board  had  assumed  a  worse 
character  by  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit  in  some  of  the 
fatal  cases,  but  that  either  of  them  could  tell  that  it  had  be- 
come contagious,  with  every  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
other  men,  I  unhesitatingly  deny — that  is,  I  know  no  means 
by  which  they  could  discover  that  it  had  acquired  this  pro- 
perty, but  by  its  effects  on  persons  who  had  not  been  exposed 
to  the  malaria  of  Sierra  Leone,  or  to  the  causes  which  might 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Eclair.    The  influence  which 
miasmata  emanating  from  the  holds  of  vessels  of  war  have 
on  health  are  sufficiently  well  known,  but  we  are  ignorant  of 
any  means  by  which  we  can  separate  the  physical  and  per- 
sonal causes  of  fever  under  these  circumstances,  or  tell  by 
any  known  rule,  the  effects  of  the  one  from  those  of  the 
other,  when  they  have  been  developed  in  the  human  frame. 
Yellow  fever,  so  far  as  they  knew,  was  not  prevalent  in 
Sierra  Leone  when  they  left,  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  did  it  really 
exist;  they  had,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  con- 
tagious disease  had  been  contracted  there,  or  subsequently  at 
sea.    The  report,  in  fact,  was  for  a  specifically  different  pur- 
pose, consequently  the  word  contagion  is  not  even  mentioned 
in  it.    Sir  W  illiam  Pym  admits  that  black  vomit  occurs, — 
assuming  for  the  moment  his  distinction  to  be  correct, — in  re- 
mittent fever,  and  this  was  a  remitting  fever ;  it  has  been  no- 
ticed as  an  occasional  fatal  symptom  in  several  diseases — why, 
then,  should  he,  whose  age  and  profession  should  have  taught 
him  better  things,  accuse  these  men  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
thought?    They  have  long  since  passed  away  from  the  bit- 
terness of  this  world,  but  in  their  names  I  have  to  protest 
against  this  unseemly  attempt  to  stamp  their  memories  with 
obloquy.    I  do  not  envy  Sir  William  his  opinion  of  human 
nature,  if  lie  can  suppose  that  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Eclair,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  could  have  been  influenced  in  the  treatment  of  the 
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sick,  or  in  the  opinions  which  they  gave,  by  any  other  motives 
than  those  of  truth  and  humanity. 

Benevolence  is  truly  a  noble  attribute  of  the  human  mind, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Sir  William  was  fairly  under 
its  promptings  when  he  first  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent 
on  him  to  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  give  to 
the  world  his  second  edition.  The  following  curiously  dis- 
torted statements  will  at  all  events  convince  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy  that  there  were  other  influences  at  work  in 
his  mind  besides  the  humanity  which  he  so  ostentatiously  sets 
forth  in  his  preface.  Captain  Estcourt  having  detailed  in  a 
letter  the  nature  of  the  dreadful  visitation  which  had  forced 
him  to  run  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  mentions  that  he 
had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  fort  on  the  island,  "  made  by  his 
Excellency  the  Governor ;  and  following  the  unanimous 
advice  of  the  medical  men  and  others  resident  here,  I  landed 
the  crew,  placing  those  under  tents  that  were  well,  and  the 
sick  in  good  airy  rooms." 

"Although  it  appears,"  says  Sir  William,  "  from  the  above 
extract,  that  the  three  medical  officers  had  been  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  supposed  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  landing  the  crew,  they  were  in  a  very  few  days  equally 
unanimous  as  to  the  unhappy  mistake  they  had  made,  and  on 
the  13th  September  reported  to  Captain  Buckle  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  the  crew  embarked.  This  second  report 
proves  how  little  they  knew  of  the  disease,  and  how  badly 
they  had  been  instructed !"  Truly  we,  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Navy,  have  some  cause  to  marvel  whether  Sir  William 
Pym,  when  he  dedicated  his  book  to  us,  could  be  in  earnest 
or  in  jest;  whether  it  was  intended  as  an  honour  conferred,  or 
as  an  insult  covertly  conveyed.  At  all  events,  however 
much  our  vanity  may  have  been  flattered  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  dedication,  we  have  no  great  reason  to  plume  ourselves 
on  "  the  high  consideration"  which  he  bestows  on  us  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  That  the  medical  officers  were  right  in 
advising  the  sick  to  be  landed,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a 
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doubt,  and  that  this  advice  was  given  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  ship  was  not  to  leave  or  could  not  leave 
her  cruising  ground,  it  is  also  but  fair  to  infer.  Moreover, 
Sir  William  Pym  has  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  surgeon 
of  the  Eclair,  in  his  daily  reports  and  communications  with 
the  commander  of  the  vessel,  had  not  repeatedly  recommended 
a  removal  to  a  colder  climate,*  or  that  Captain  Estcourt's  or- 
ders were  such  as  to  admit  of  his  leaving  his  position,  unless 
under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  One  reason 
why  he  did  not  go  to  Ascension,  when  it  was  determined  to 
run  from  the  coast,  was  because  these  islands  were  within 
the  limits  of  his  station.  The  deaths  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Sherbro  were  numerous,  and  the  cause  of  the  sickness  pretty 
evident;  still,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  position  was  held,  and 
the  duties  performed  with  the  same  degree  of  vigilance  and 
regularity  notwithstanding.  The  medical  officers,  therefore, 
I  continue  to  affirm,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  committed  no  mistake  in  recommending  the  sick  to  be 
landed;  neither  did  they,  when  required  to  report  officially, 
show  that  they  had  previously  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  fever.  Sir  William  Pym,  on  the  other  hand,  has  com- 
mitted a  very  great  mistake  in  thus  attempting  to  calumniate 
their  characters,  on  assumptions  which  are.  groundless  and 
unjust,  f 


*  In  his  private  papers,  there  are  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  far  from  being  neglectful  of  his  duties  in  this  respect. 

■f-  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  referred  to  the  Parliamentary 
papers,  and  find  that  Sir  William  Pym  has  absolutely  had  the  inde- 
cency to  quoto  from  Captain  Estcourt's  letter,  at  page  45,  the  passage 
respecting  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  medical  officers  as  to  the  landing 
of  the  sick,  leaving  unnoticed  that  at  page  47,  addressed  to  Captain 
Buckle,  requesting  him,  as  senior  officer,  to  direct  the  surgeons  of  the 
Growler  and  Eclair  "  to  report  their  opinions  on  the  steps  which  they 
might  consider  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  the  health  of 
the  men  and  officers,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  ship  was  attached  to  the 
Capo  de  Verde  station,  and  the  necessity  of  proceeding  as  little  beyond 
its  limits  as  the  object  to  be  attained  will  admit.  Captain  Buckle,  in  his 
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"  How  different,""  he  says,  p.  153,  "  it  would  have  been 
if  the  vessel  had  been  kept  at  sea,  and  steered  towards  a  cool 
latitude?"  And  again,  p.  216,  with  very  questionable  taste, 
he  exclaims; — "  Supposing  the  unfortunate  Eclair  had  done 
the  same,  i.  e.,  run  to  the  northward,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  result,  and  how  different  the  fate  of  the  doc- 
tors!" True,  but  before  he  ventured  thus  to  sneer  at  their 
fate,  he  should  have  furnished  his  readers  with  some  proof  of 
their  having  failed  to  recommend  the  removal  of  the  vessel 
into  a  colder  climate. 

In  my  Report  I  have  stated — and,  as  regards  the  Naval 
service,  these  are  facts  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
nor  too  strongly  urged  on  officers  in  command,  as  well  as 
on  medical  officers: — "  That  in  the  event  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany being  attacked  by  fever,  whether  from  external  or 
internal  causes,  which  shews  a  disposition  to  become  ge- 
neral, and  to  assume  a  malignant  form,  characterized  by 
intensity  of  action,  early  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  black 
vomit;  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  safety 
of  all  on  board,  that  she  should  immediately  quit  the  lo- 
caHty  where  the  disease  originated,  and  proceed  with  all 
possible  haste  to  some  colder  region,  if  in  the  south  to 
the  southward,  »and  if  in  the  north  to  the  northward,  avoid- 
ing the  neutral  ground  between  the  trade  winds.  And: 
— it  would  be  well  to  avoid,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, attempting  to  clear  out  a  vessel  on  the  spot  where 
the  disease  originated:  more  particularly  if  there  be  reason 

memorandum  to  the  medical  officers — alsop  47 — says,  "You  are  hereby 
required,  &c. — bearing  in  mind  that  the  ship  is  attached  to  the  Cape  de 
Verde  station,  and  the  necessity  for  her  proceeding  as  little  beyond  its 
limits  as  the  object  to  be  attained  will  admit."  If  Sir  William  Pym  had 
been  ignorant  of  the  public  service,  these  documents  of  themselves  would 
be  sufficient  to  explain  to  him  the  position  in  which  both  executive  and 
medical  officers  stood  with  respect  to  leaving  the  station;  but  as  he  is 
neither  ignorant  of  the  public  service,  nor  of  the  existence  of  these  papers, 
this  ungenerous  attack  must  be  condemned  by  every  honest,  honourable 
man,  whother  he  be  in  the  public  service  or  not. 
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to  suppose  it  has  arisen  from  a  foul  state  of  the  holds,  for  by 
opening  and  disturbing  the  various  matters  contained  in 
them,  the  cause  must  necessarily  be  let  loose  upon  the  men 
with  increased  force,  while  the  latter,  in  a  state  of  fear  and 
despondency,  being  aware  of  the  danger,  are  rendered  more 
obnoxious  to  its  influence,  and  brought,  by  the  nature  of 
their  duties,  more  immediately  within  its  sphere  of  action. 
It  will  be  time  enough,  after  the  entire  cessation  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  by  a  change  of  climate  and  diet  the  general 
health  of  the  ship's  company  *has  become  invigorated,  and 
when  confidence  has  been  restored,  to  commence  the  work  of 
expurgation  in  the  vessel.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
an  epidemic  to  become  aggravated  by  opening  up  the  holds 
of  a  ship  within  the  tropics.*' 

On  the  necessity  for  these  measures  I  the  more  particularly 
dwelt,  from  knowing  the  danger  of  remaining  within  the  tro- 
pics with  any  malignant  fever  on  board,  particularly  if  it  had 
originated  there,  but  more  especially  if  it  were  yellow  fever, 
and  that  no  other  means  have  yet  been  discovered  which 
will  so  effectually  arrest  it  as  a  prompt  removal  into  a  totally 
different  climate. 

"  Landing  the  crew,  and  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  the  sick  and  the  healthy,"  as  recommended  by  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Quarantine,  is  not  a  safe  measure, 
and  will  but  seldom  succeed,  except  in  those  instances  where 
the  source  of  the  disease  is  entirely  within  the  ship,  and  in 
no  way  connected  either  with  personal  or  climatic  influence. 

The  cases  of  fever  which  occurred  during  the  stay  at  Bona 
Vista — with  the  exception  of  being  more  malignant,  and  con- 
sequently generally  of  shorter  duration — were  not  different 
from  those  that  occurred  on  the  passage  along  the  coast  from 
Sierra  Leone.  Mr.  Machonchy,  in  his  private  notes,  has 
remarked: — "  That  at  first  (when  the  fever  began  to  be 
prevalent)  the  worst  symptoms  came  on  gradually,  but  now 
the  vomiting  commences  on  the  second  day,  and  sometimes 
even  on  the  first,  and  never  ceases  until  the  cold  sweat  is 
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out,  and  the  patient  is  moribund.  One  man  was  attacked 
in  the  afternoon,  and  had  black  vomit  before  midnight.  As 
for  medicine,  in  the  really  true  cases,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  effect,  further  than  with  great  difficulty  the  bowels 
may  be  opened;  but  often  before  this  is  satisfactorily  effected, 
the  fatal  symptoms  are  developed,  and  life  in  these  cases  is 
seldom  prolonged  beyond  the  fifth  day." 

One  of  the  last  cases  detailed  by  Mr.  Hartman,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  most  accurate  and  systematic  observer, 
was  the  following: — On  the  24th  of  August,  about  4  p.m.,  P. 
Conolly,  who  had  been  perfectly  well  previously,  began  to  feel 
chilliness,  followed  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever;  his  face 
became  flushed,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  small;  the  tongue 
was  then  clean,  and  he  complained  of  great  debility.  On 
the  25th,  the  fever  was  moderate,  headache  slight,  the 
skin  moderately  warm  but  dry,  the  pulse  80,  and  the  tongue 
moist  and  furred;  he  slept  some  during  the  night,  and 
perspired  freely.  On  the  26th  the  skin  was  cooler,  pulse  86, 
and  full:  there  was  in  fact  a  complete  remission  of  the 
most  urgent  symptoms.  On  the  27th  the  skin  again  became 
dry,  but  the  pulse  remained  nearly  the  same,  i.e.,  88,  and 
firm.  On  the  28th,  the  symptoms  are  thus  detailed: — "  He 
feels  better,  slept  some  during  the  night,  no  headache,  skin 
cooler  and  softer,  pulse  90,  and  soft,  not  much  thirst,  desires 
food,  and  wishes  to  sit  up."  During  the  day  he  became 
very  restless,  and  in  the  evening  complained  of  thirst,  heat, 
and  soreness  along  the  oesophagus;  his  skin  was  moderately 
warm,  but  dry,  pulse  96,  and  soft,  slept  tolerably  during  the 
night.  On  the  29th  the  fever  was  more  moderate,  until  the 
evening,  when  a  sudden  accession  took  place,  which  termi- 
nated with  profuse  perspiration.  At  midnight  he  had  a 
sudden  attack  of  pain,  with  a  sensation  of  weight  under  the 
point  of  the  ensiform  cartilage;  eructation  and  vomiting 
came  on,  the  pulse  began  to  fall,  and  although  he  had  arti- 
ficial heat  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  drank  nearly  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  together  with  small  portions  of  port 
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wine  and  water,  be  gradually  sunk,  and  died  at  twenty  mi- 
nutes past  4  a.m. 

Dr.  M'Clure's  case  was  more  rapid,  and  less  remittent, 
than  the  preceding.  On  the  13th  of  September,  at  8  p.m., 
he  complained  of  having  bad,  both  on  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding day  (he  went  to  the  fort  on  the  7th  or  8th)  a  sensation  of 
weight  in  the  head;  in  half  an'hour  afterwards,  he  was  seized 
with  acute  pain  in  the  same  part,  accompanied  with  a  feeling 
of  constriction,  and  severe  pain  in  the  back  and  loins;  the 
face  was  flushed,  and  the  conjunctivas  much  injected;  the 
pulse  was  98,  soft  and  irregular;  the  tongue  moist,  with  a 
white  fur;  the  skin  very  moist.  By  9  o'clock  the  headache 
was  much  increased,  and  the  pain  in  the  back  uncommonly 
severe.  At  midnight  there  was  general  diaphoresis  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  the  pain  of  the  back  was  less.  The 
report  proceeds  thus; — 

"  14th,  a.m. — Restless  during  the  last  four  hours."  Fur- 
ther on  in  the  day,  "  the  pulse  98,  regular,  skin  moist." 

15th. — No  pain  of  head  or  back;  the  skin  soft  and  moist. 

16  th. — Appears  better,  but  he  is  very  weak  and  nervous. 
1  p.m. — Countenance  pale,  intellect  clear,  and  head  free  from 
pain.    1 1  p.m. — He  is  much  the  same. 

17th,  4  a.m. — Pulse  98,  and  languid;  takes  wine.  8  a.m. 
— Countenance  changed  to  a  sickly  yellow  hue,  and  the  pre- 
vious vascular  injection  of  the  eyes  has  given  place  to  bilious 
suffusion.  6  p.m. — Dejections  of  a  black  gelatinous  appear- 
ance. 8  p.m. — Vomited  a  large  quantity  of  black  thick  fluid, 
in  the  centre  of  which  there  was  a  clot  of  blood,  about 
two  ounces  in  weight.  9  p.m. — Low  delirium.  1 1  p.m. — 
Hiccough,  alternating  with  laborious  breathing;  hands  cold; 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist.    1-30  a.m. — Obiit. 

The  suddenness  of  the  attacks  at  this  period  appears  re- 
markable. On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  Dr.  Maconchy,  while 
sitting  with  Captain  Estcourt,  experienced  suddenly  a  sen- 
sation of  weakness,  and  depression;  by  8  o'clock  his  pulse  had 
risen  to  84,  but  was  weak;  his  skin  was  hot,  and  he  was  unable 
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to  raise  his  limbs;  by  1 1  bis  bowels  were  freely  moved  by  ca- 
thartic medicine.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  he  complained  of 
having  been  disturbed  during  the  nigbt  by  frightful  dreams; 
his  eyes  were  suffused,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  fever, 

I  p.m. — Skin  moist,  back  pained. 

18th. — Perspired  freely  throughout  the  night,  and  slept 
pretty  well;  thirst  now  urgent.  11a.m. — Hiccough.  2  p.m. 
— Pulse  86,  rather  full;  has  been  vomiting;  feels  very  weak. 

II  p.m.— Hiccough  troublesome;  yellowish  tinge  of  the  eyes 
and  face;  pulse  very  weak. 

19th. — Passed  a  restless  night;  bleeding  from  the  nose 
troublesome;  hiccough  at  intervals.  2  p.m. — Slept  during 
the  last  two  hours,  apparently  with  ease.  1 1  p.m.— Vomited 
a  large  quantity  of  thick  morbid  secretion;  black  scales  over 
the  teeth  and  gums. 

20th. — Had  a  very  unquiet  night;  conjunctivas  and  skin 
very  yellow;  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  black  coating;  con- 
tinues to  vomit  every  thing  taken.  11  a.m. — Took  a  little 
champagne,  which  the  stomach  retained  for  only  a  few  mi- 
nutes. A  large  quantity  of  offensive  black  mucus,  mixed 
with  bile,  discharged  from  the  bowels.  2  p.m. — Pulse  sink- 
ing. 4  p.m. — Epistaxis  has  again  occurred;  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  blood  lost;  mind  intact.  6  p.m. — No  change. 
1 1  p.m. — Is  much  worse. 

21st  September,  4  a.m. — Pulse  76,  very  languid;  mind 
slightly  wandering  for  the  first  time.  6  a.m. — A  few  mi- 
nutes aince,  vomited  fluid  of  the  same  appearance  as  on  the 
19th;  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist;  eyes  fixed; 
breathing  very  laborious;  face  and  surface  of  the  body  covered 
with  a  clammy  perspiration.  7-58  a.m. — Slight  convulsion 
of  the  body,  followed  by  death. 

These  are  examples  of  a  fearfully  destructive  malady, 
against  which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  all  the  resources 
of  our  art  are  of  little  or  no  avail.  They  also  further  illus- 
trate how,  as  in  the  Bann,  and  in  the  present  instance,  by 
crowding  the  sick  together,  by  the  want  of  free  ventilation, 
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the  influence  of  the  depressing  passions,  and  probably  by 
other  causes,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  it  may  be- 
come aggravated  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  all  who  are 
attacked  perish,  as  if  from  the  influence  of  a  deadly  poison, 
rather  than  from  the  morbid  changes  peculiar  to  febrile  ac- 
tion. It  might  thus  be  supposed  that  as  the  amount  of  there- 
producing  poison  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  increased 
and  concentrated  around  the  accumulating  sick,  so  in  pro- 
portion is  the  malignancy  of  the  disease  increased,  and  pro- 
bably the  lethal  influence  of  the  poison  itself,  heightened  by 
each  successive  stage  of  aggravation,  until  its  effects  on  the 
healthy  organism  resemble  those  produced  by  the  injection  of 
a  putrid  animal  fluid  into  the  veins.     In   the  instances 
which  have  just  been  cited,  it  is  evident  that  the  blood 
was  more  suddenly  contaminated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  than  it  was  in'the  first  cases  which  occurred  after  leav- 
ing Sierra  Leone,  the  latter  being  entirely  dependent  on  tel- 
luric or  climatic  agencies,  while  the  former,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Dr.  M'Clure's  case,  were,  setting  predisposing  causes 
aside,  the  immediate  result  of  a  purely  personal  agent, — a 
morbid  excrementitious  product  expelled  by  the  respiratory 
organs  of  the  sick,  which  might  be  resisted  by  the  healthy,  so 
long  as  the  ordinary  functions  of  elimination  and  depuration 
were  properly  performed,  but  the  instant  they  were  overcome, 
prostration  of  the  vital  energies  would  necessarily  follow. 
Hence  the  marvellous  depression  of  the  whole  nervous  system, 
the  loss  of  muscular  tone,  the  torpor  of  the  excretory  organs, 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  fluids,  and,  as  if  there  were  a 
sudden  reversion  of  the  laws  of  vitality,  the  determined  in- 
tolerance of  ingesta  by  the  stomach,  and  the  total  suppression 
of  all  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  reparation.    The  whole 
system  in  these  cases  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  deranged, 
or  its  functions  arrested,  leaving  an  impaired  vitality  to  work 
the  machine  by  its  own  inherent  force,  until  its  constituent 
parts,  from  waste  and  corruption,  began  to  separate,  and  to 
resolve  themselves  into  their  proximate  principles,  pheno- 
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mena  which,  however  improbable  it  may  appear,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  have  actually  been  observed,  in  rapidly 
fatal  cases,  to  precede  death;  as  indicated  by  the  re-opening 
of  wounds  made  for  blood-letting — by  the  state  of  the  blood 
itself — by  putrid  excreta",  and  local  discolorations.  The 
writer,  while  serving  in  Port  Royal  Hospital,  Jamaica,  had 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  body  of  a  man  who  had 
died  of  yellow  fever;  the  pectoral  muscles  [were  found  to 
be  so  soft  on  one  side  that  large  pieces  could  be  easily 
pinched  out  of  them  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb;  or  the 
fibres  lacerated  by  drawing  the  finger  firmly  across  them. 
In  another  instance,  moderate  pressure  by  the  point  of  the 
finger  was  sufficient  to  perforate  the  entire  coats  of  the 
stomach.  As  the  examination  in  each  of  these  cases  so  im- 
mediately followed  death,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose 
that  disorganisation  had  not  begun  during  life.  An  instance 
of  a  similar  nature  is  reported  by  Mr.  Westley,  of  the  Conflict 
gun-brig;  it  occurred  at  Sierra  Leone.  "In  one  instance,  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  after  death,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  presented  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  the  cuticle  sepa- 
rated."* 

At  Madeira,  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard,  who  was  also  returning 
to  England  in  the  Growler,  that  vessel  having  followed  up 
the  Eclair  from  Bona  Vista,  was  then  appointed,  pro 
tempore,  to  act  as  surgeon  in  the  latter;  and  there  being  no 
appearance  of  the  disease  abating  while  there  were  fresh 
victims  for  it  to  attaek,  she  steamed  out  of  Funchal  Roads 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  and,  after  a  passage  of  seven 
days,  anchored  at  the  Motherbank  on  the  28th,  having  lost 
four  other  men,  with  an  addition  of  eight  new  cases  to  the 
sick-list. 

Mr.  Bernard,  in  his  first  report,  states  "  that  the  cases 
which  presented  during  the  above  period  were  characterised 
by  intense  frontal  headache,  and  a  sensation  of  weight  over 


*  Vide  Climate  and  Diseases  of  the  African  Station,  p.  9G. 
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the  eyes,  severe  pain  across  the  loins,  and,  in  some  cases, 
general  pains  over  the  body;  the  tongue  loaded  with  a  white 
mucus  in  the  centre,  leaving  the  edges  and  apex  of  a  bright 
red,  its  substance  firm;  thirst  urgent;  the  skin  hot  and  dry; 
bowels  constipated;  the  pulse  small,  and  without  any  hard- 
ness. In  the  course  of  about  six  hours,  vomiting  of  a 
greenish-yellow  fluid  took  place,  accompanied  with  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  or  across  the  chest.  The  vomiting^jfhen 
became  continuous.  The  dejections,  procured  by  purgatives 
or  enemata,  were  darK  and  fetid.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  brownish  flocculi  might  be  detected  in  the  fluid 
vomited,  which  increased  on  the  third  day,  by  which  time  a 
sinking  of  the  pulse  was  observable,  with  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, sometimes  low  delirium,  whilst  at  others  there  was 
a  wildness  of  manner,  and  a  disinclination  or  absolute  refusal 
to  take  either  food,  drink,  or  medicine.  The  tongue  then 
became  of  a  bright  red  colour;  in  some  it  was  quite  moist, 
but  generally  dry.  From  this  state  none  rallied.  Such 
were  the  prominent  symptoms,  although  the  latter  sometimes1 
did  not  occur  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  Kroomen, 
who  are  still  on  board,  and  have  been  employed  in  attendance 
on  the  sick,  have  not  suffered. 

"  I  have  in  the  treatment  endeavoured  to  induce  a  mer- 
curial action  in  the  system,  and  in  some  cases  have  succeeded, 
but  the  great  debility  which  so  speedily  ensues  has  made  me 
abandon  it,  and  rely  on  saline  aperients,  diaphoretics,  and  an 
early  use  of  stimulants.  I  regret,  however,  to  say  that 
medicine  has  throughout  proved  of  little  avail.  On  account 
of  the  recent  melancholy  events,  there  exists  amongst  all  on 
board,  officers  and  men,  the  sick  as  well  as  the  healthy,  a 
degree  of  mental  depression  that  is  exceedingly  distressing 
and  injurious.  I  am,  therefore,  very  apprehensive  of  the 
disease  increasing;  and  would  beg  to  represent  for  your  con- 
sideration, whether  a  removal  from  ship-board  would  not 
materially  assist  in  preventing  the  further  progress  of  the 
fever." 
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Unfortunately  for  him  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  this 
measure,  although  also  strongly  urged  by  men  of  higher 
authority  and  of  sound  practical  knowledge,  could  not  he 
effected;  the  quarantine  laws  were  so  rigidly  enforced,  that 
nothing  whatever,  not  even  letters,  were  permitted  to  be 
taken  from  the  ship,  until  she  had  arrived  at  Standgate 
Creek. 

Drudgery,  as  reviewing  the  Eeport  on  the  African  station 
must  have  been,  Sir  William  Pym  flags  not.  "When  the 
vessel  left  Sierra  Leone  he  marked — -or  supposed  he  marked 
— the  seeds  of  the  disease  carried  on  board  the  Albert  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  passenger,  and  on  board  the 
Eclair  by  one  of  the  men;  the  vessels  passed  the  island  of 
Bulam,  one  of  the  great  foyers  whence  it  is  supposed  the 
disease  issues  to  seize  on  the  unwary  mariners  of  these  seas 
— and  he  knew  it  not;  or  he  might  have  told  us,  and  with 
some  truth,  that  here  the  fever  (as  if  influenced  by  the  pro- 
pinquity of  that  desolate  isle)  instantly  assumed  a  graver 
form,  and  the  black  vomit  appeared;  they  reached  the 
Gambia,  where  the  Eclair  dropped  her  troublesome  consort, 
but  still  carried  the  disease  with  her.  At  G-oree  she  ob- 
tained coals,  but  was  refused  pratique — here  he  properly 
rejoices  in  the  wisdom  of  these  islanders.  At  Bona  Vista, 
he  justly  deplores  her  detention,  but  as  unjustly  reviles  the 
medical  officers.  She  reaches  the  shores  of  England,  and  he 
gradually  grows  warmer  on  the  subject,  becoming  violently 
excited  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  following  passages, 
relative  to  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by  the  quarantine 
officers: — 

"  Rear- Admiral  Parker  however,  prompted  by  a  just 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  their  situation,  had  in  the  meantime 
directed  a  supply  of  medicines,  bedding,  and  other  necessary 
articles,  to  be  immediately  sent  them.  He  also  directed  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  Haslar  hospital  to  visit  her,  and  to 
report  upon  the  sickness;  the  latter,  at  once,  and  with  a  per- 
fect consciousness  of  the  responsibility  he  incurred,  declared 
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his  willingness  to  take  charge  of  the  sick,  and  recommended 
their  being  sent  to  a  wing  in  Haslar  hospital,  stating,  '  that 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  mortality  that  had  swept 
off"  so  large  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  he  entertained 
no  fear  of  her  being  the  means  of  introducing  epidemic  dis- 
ease into  this  country,  or  that  there  would  be  any  risk  even 
to  the  attendants,  further  than  occurs  in  wards  set  apart  for 
cases  of  typhus  fever.'  It  had  also  been  directed  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  that  a  frigate  should  be  removed  from 
the  ordinary  to  the  Motherbank,  with  the  view  of  separating 
the  sick  from  the  healthy.  These  salutary  and  humane  mea- 
sures were  about  to  be  carried  into  effect,  when  it  appears, 
by  a  letter  from  the  Superintendent-General  of  Quarantine, 
that  he  arrived  on  the  spot  on  the  30th,  and  '  taking  into 
consideration  the  very  sickly  state  of  the  crew,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  communicating  with  the  vessel  at  the  Motherbank, 
in  the  event  of  boisterous  weather,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
order  her  round  to  the  Foul  Bill  Quarantine  station  at  Stand- 
gate  Creek,  where  she  would  have  smooth  water,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  regular  Quarantine  station.'  " 

"  Thus  were  the  shattered  remains  of  the  crew  of  this  de- 
voted vessel,  not  only  compelled  to  abide  for  a  number  of  days 
longer  in  the  pestilence  which  surrounded  them,  but  with  the 
fresh  and  wholesome  shores  of  their  own  country  in  view, 
had  once  more  to  weigh  their  anchor  and  proceed  to  sea, 
simply  that  they  might  have  smooth  water,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  regular  Quarantine  station.  Whether  the  natives  on 
the  shoi'es  of  the  Sherbro,  in  whose  cause  they  first  con- 
tracted the  disease,  would  have  acted  with  more  humanity, 
is  a  question  that  might  fairly  be  mooted." 

The  remarks  I  made  on  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  with  regard  to  this  vessel  on  her  arrival  in  England, 
seem  to  have  touched  some  singularly  sensitive  point  in 
the  conscience  of  the  venerable  Superintendent- General  of 
Quarantine,  although  it  must  be  understood  that  they  were- 
intended  to  apply  more  to  the  laws,  than  to  any  of  the  instur- 
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merits  employed  to  carry  those  laws  into  effect.  At  all  events, 
they  were  made  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  those  measures,  and  with  an  honest  fellow-feel- 
ing for  those  who  had  been  their  victims.  Three  times  have 
I  returned  from  that  most  miserable  of  all  banishments,  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  I  can  well  understand 
what  must  have  been  their  surprise  and  disappointment 
when  they  found  themselves  prisoners  on  their  own  shores, 
and  that  they  were  still  to  be  confined  with  the  dead  and 
dying  in  their  floating  lazar-house,  when  the  means  of  relief 
were  actually  at  hand,  and  willingly  proffered  by  their  own 
service. 

"  Sir  William  Burnett  and  Dr.  Bryson,"  he  says,  "  object 
to  the  regulations  which  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  her  Majesty's  Government,  as  well  for  the  comfort 
of  the  crew  of  the  Eclair,  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health."  Most  unquestionably  and  unequivocally,  as  a  naval 
medical  officer,  I  object  to  such  regulations  as  were  then 
adopted,  being  considered  as  in  any  way  tending  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  so  circumstanced,  however 
much  they  may  tend  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  visiting 
officers  of  the  quarantine  establishment; — I  object  to  them 
farther,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  as  being  incompatible  with 
the  experience  of  ages  and  the  present  opinions  of  the  gener- 
ality of  the  medical  profession;  —  without  in  any  way 
objecting  to  properly-administered  quarantine  restrictions, 
I  trust,  before  I  have  done  with  the  subject,  that  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  place  the  circumstances  in  such  a  light  as  will 
convince  her  Majesty's  Government  that  they  (the  regula- 
tions) bore,  as  I  have  stated,  with  severity,  if  not  with  harsh- 
ness, on  the  crew  of  the  Eclair;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  do 
so  with  the  more  freedom,  now  that  the  matter  is  simplified 
by  knowing  upon  what  grounds,  and  upon  whose  responsi- 
bility, her  Majesty's  Government  acted  in  the  case  of  the 
Eclair.  "  They,"  he  continues,  "  complain  of  the  detention 
of  the  crew  under  quarantine,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  na- 
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turc  of  the  disease,  they  recommend  the  immediate  release  of 
the  Eclair."    If  he  means  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  (and  by 
the  context  of  the  passage,  and  a  remark  at  p.  177,  it  would 
appear  that  he  wishes  it  so  to  be  understood)  he  is  decidedly 
in  error,  as  usual;  for  Sir  William  Burnett  was  then  residing 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from  London, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  re- 
commendations made  respecting  the  Eclair  at  the  Mother- 
bank — "  although  aware  of  her  having  been  refused  commu- 
nication with  the  shore  at  the  Gambia,  at  Goree  and  at  Ma- 
deira."   (She  was  not,  I  believe,  refused  communication  with 
the  Gambia — she  left  the  Albert  there;  but  at  all  events  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  be  aware  of  any  of  these  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time,  had  there  been  no  other  obstacles 
in  the  way  than  the  rigid  strictness  of  the  quarantine. 
"  The  strictness  of  the  quarantine  laws  at  Portsmouth," 
says  Captain  Harston,  in  a  letter,  dated  October  2nd,*  "  pre- 
vented my  reporting  Captain  Estcourt's  death,  and  forward- 
ing the  accompanying  despatches  from  H.M.'s  steam-sloop 
Growler ;  —  also  reporting  our   arrival  to  Rear-Admiral 
Parker.    The  Superintendent  of  Quarantine  at  the  Mother- 
bank  would  allow  nothing  to  be  taken  from  this  ship  before 
yesterday  afternoon,  when  he  would  only  receive  private 
letters  of  single  sheets.'')    "  Being  also  aware  that  in  her 
sickly  state  she  was  admitted  to  free  pratique  at  the  island 
of  Bona  Vista,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  her  medical  officers" — (they  are  dead — dead  of  fever 
contracted  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  their  duties,  "  worn 
out  with  incessant  watching  and  fatigue  ;"f  surely,  if  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Quarantine  had  been  possessed  of 
any  proper  sense  of  shame,  he  would  have  reserved  these 
"  bitter"  parts  of  the  contest  for  the  living) — "  they,  the 
medical  officers,  being  in  the  same  unfortunate  state  of  igno- 


*  Sec  Parliamentary  Papers,  p.  50. 
f  Captain  Estcourt's  Letter. 
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ranee  of  its  being  the  vomito-negro  fever  as  their  chief." — 
"  They  (Sir  William  Burnett  and  Dr.  Bryson)  were  at  the 
same  time  aware  of  the  consequence  of  the  Eclair  having 
been  admitted  to  communication  with  the  island  of  Bona 
Vista,  a3  they  state  in  their  African  Report,  with  reference 
to  the  vessel  Eclair,  and  the  Bann  sloop  of  war."  (The  re- 
port of  the  fever  having  broken  out  at  Bona  Vista  did  not 
arrive  in  England  for  at  least  three  months  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Eclair.)  "  1  Both  vessels,  they  say,  contracted  the  dis- 
ease at  Sierra  Leone;  the  one  proceeded  to  the  barren  rocky 
island  of  Ascension,  where  a  disease  of  the  same  character 
made  its  appearance  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  committed 
great  ravages — the  other,  the  Eclair,  proceeded  to  the  nearly 
equally  barren  island  of  Bona  Vista,  where  a  similar  disease 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  broke  out,  and  raged  with  equal 
severity.'  This  quotation,  an  extraordinary  one,  and  most 
inconsistent  coming  from  them" — (not  so;  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  Sir  William  Burnett  published  in  1825; 
and  in  writing  it  I  considered  that  I  should  not — notwith- 
standing the  palpable  evidence  afforded  by  Dr.  M'Clure's  case, 
and  the  cases  of  the  island  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  fort — be 
justified  if  I  did  more  than  merely  mention  the  similarity  of 
the  circumstances.  Another  medical  officer  was  on  the  spot, 
re-investigating  the  subject;  hence  I  stated,  but  have  failed 
to  make  Sir  William  Pym  understand,  that  it  was  "  not  the 
time  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  fever  on  the  island,  con- 
sidering the  subject  still  under  investigation."*) 

It  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  preceding  quotation 
from  Sir  William's  book,  in  order  to  show  that  the  whole  of 
these  observations,  taken  verbatim  from  it,  were  intended  to 
apply  to  the  time  when  the  Eclair  was  at  the  Motherbank, 
with  the  view  of  misleading  those  who  are  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  mode  of  writing,  and  at  the  same  time 
placing  on  record  a  confused  and  "  false  version"  of  the 


*  Report,  p.  194. 
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whole  of  the  circumstances.  "  This  quotation,"  he  says, 
"  an  extraordinary  one  coming  from  them,  was  no  great 
inducement  for  me  to  run  the  risk,  or  venture  the  experiment 
of  introducing  this  frightful  disease  into  England."  Had 
the  remarks  complained  of  been  written — as  he  labours  to 
make  it  appear  they  were — when  the  Eclair  was  at  the 
Motherbank,  in  September,  1845,  they  might  have  induced 
him  to  adopt  a  more  stringent  course  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fected vessel;  but,  as  they  were  not  written  until  1847,  they 
could  not  have  had  the  slightest  effect  in  inducing  him  to 
order  her  (a  steaming  focus  of  pestilence,  as  he  supposed  her 
to  have  been)  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  crowds  of 
shipping  between  Portsmouth  and  Sheerness,*  instead  of 
leaving  her  at  the  Motherbank,  the  proper  quarantine 
ground  appointed  for  all  ships  of  war. 

"  What  might  have  been  the  consequence,"  he  asks,  "  if 
the  crew  of  the  vessel  had  been  admitted  to  free  communica- 
tion, and  allowed  to  scatter  themselves  over  the  various  parts 
of  London  ?f — as  in  only  three  days  after  their  proposed 
release  from  quarantine"  (I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
proposal  of  the  kind  made)  "  the  fever  actually  showed  itself 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bernard,  the  surgeon,  who  had  embarked 
only  a  few  days  before  at  the  Island  of  Madeira.  Lieutenant 
Isaacson  was  also  attacked  two  days  afterwards,  as  was  the 
pilot,  who  had  embarked  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  all  three 
died  in  a  very  few  days."  Neither  of  these  cases,  strictly 
speaking,  could  then  be  adduced  as  clear  proof  of  contagion,  un- 
less it  could  have  been  proved  that  there  did  not  at  the  same 
time  exist  in  the  Eclair  any  physical  cause  similar  to  that  which 


*  Sir  William,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  attempt  to  deny  that  he  in- 
tended this  construction  to  be  put  on  theso  passages ;  but  I  have  taken 
them  as  they  read,  and  as  they  will  be  gonerally  understood  by  those 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  circumstances. 

t  The  disease,  according  to  his  theory,  would  become  extinct,  as  its 
contagious  power  is  totally  destroyed  by  cold,  or  even  by  free  circula- 
tion of  cool  air. — lJym,  p.  2. 
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affected  the  two  men  in  the  Growler  at  Woolwich  about  the 
same  time,  or  similar  to  that  which  caused  the  disease  to  re-ap- 
pear in  the  Eclair  (under  her  new  name,  the  Rosamond)  nearly 
two  years  afterwards,  when  on  a  passage  to  the  Island  of  As- 
cension, capable  either  of  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
causes,  of  producing  fever.  Simple  and  essential  as  the 
above  distinction  is  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  facts  respect- 
ing the  evolution  and  spread  of  a  disease  amongst  a  ship's 
eompany,  it  seems  to  be,  and  ever  has  been,  entirely  over- 
looked by,  if  indeed  it  has  not  been  altogether  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  Superintendent- General  of  Quarantine. 
The  disease  was  not  communicated  to  a  single  individual  out 
of  the  vessel  after  her  arrival  in  England,  and,  as  distinctly 
pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Burnett,  Dr.  M'Clure's  case, 
which  altogether  escaped  Sir  William  Pym's  notice,  was  the 
only  one,  until  the  accounts  arrived  from  Bona  Vista  some 
months  afterwards,  that  could  by  any  process  of  reasoning 
fairly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  had  acquired 
the  property  of  propagating  itself,  although  from  its  virulence 
this  might  have  been, — and  was  suspected.* 

Dr.  M'Clure  went  direct  from  the  Growler  to  the  fort, 
and,  without  having  gone  on  board  the  Eclair,  at  once  en- 
tered on  his  medical  duties  amongst  the  sick  located  there. 
In  less  than  three  days  afterwards  he  was  attacked  with 
the  disease, — pretty  clear  evidence,  notwithstanding  his  hav- 
ing been  at  Sierra  Leone,  that  the  fever  had  become  con- 
tagious. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cull  the  choice  portions  of  for- 
cible writing  which  are  so  plentifully  scattered  over  the  pages 
of  the  Observations  on  the  Bulam  Fever.  The  following, 
however,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  : — 


*  "  A  fever  not  originally  of  a  contagious  nature  may  become  so  when 
•the  sick  are  crowded  together  in  a  small  ill-ventilated  place — hence  the 
attack  of  Dr.  M'Clure."— Sir  William  Burnett's  Letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  dated  Oct.  7,  1845.    Parliamentary  papers,  p.  55. 
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"  As  they  (Sir  William  Burnett  and  Dr.  Bryson)  have 
shown  their  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, they  also  showed  their  want  of  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  sick  on  board  the  Eclair,  when  they  recommended 
their  removal  to  Haslar  Hospital."    And — "  Their  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  their  consistency,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
following  letter  from  the  chief  medical  officer  of  Haslar  to  the 
Admiral."    This  is  an  odd  sort  of  accusation.    How  Sir 
William  Burnett's  humanity  and  consistency,  and  mine,  are 
to  be  judged  of  from  a  letter  which  we  could  not  possibly 
have  seen  or  heard  of,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Probably,  in  his  third  edition,  Sir  William  will  explain  the 
rule  by  which  he  shifts  the  sins,  real  or  imaginary,  of  one 
person  on  to  the  shoulders  of  another,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  an  excuse  for  attacking  him  in  his  own  way,  and  with, 
his  own  weapons.    Sir  John  Richardson  is  now  absent  on  a 
mission  of  humanity  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which 
caused  him  to  write  the  letter  recommending  the  sick  of  the 
Eclair  to  be  removed  into  a  wing  of  Haslar  Hospital,  and', 
which  Sir  William  has  had  the  temerity  to  impugn;  but  even* 
if  he  were  on  the  spot,  I  question  very  much  whether  he 
would  condescend  to  notice  the  curious  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  triple-headed  club,  for  the 
purpose  of  assaulting  him,  Sir  William  Burnett,  and  myself.. 

At  page  159,  he  becomes  more  dreadfully  trenchant 
"  anent,"  as  he  might  say,  an  affair  of  dates,  in  which  he 
supposes  he  has  caught  Sir  William  Burnett  in  error;  this 
I  might  pass  over,  but  that  it  has  also  reference  to  a  passage 
in  the  Report  on  the  African  Station;  the  error  is  thus  de- 
tailed:— "  Sir  'William  Burnett,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  gives  a  very  different  and  false  version  of  the 
measures  had  recourse  to  with  reference  to  the  crew  of 
the  Eclair.  He  says,  '  The  Eclair,  on  the  3rd  of  October, 
reached  Standgate  Creek  [this  was  not  the  case,  she  arrived 
on  the  2nd],  where  cases  continued  to  occur,  until,  by  direc- 
tions of  the  Admiralty,  two  large  vessels  were  provided  for 
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the  reception  of  the  crew,  who  were  removed  from  the 
Eclair  on  the  8th  and  9th  [this  tvas  not  the  case,  they  xoere 
removed  on  the  Zrd~\,  the  sick  into  one,  and  the  convalescent 
into  the  other;  after  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
attack  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Rogers, 
no  new  case  appeared.'  "  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the 
"  false  version,"  and  here  follows  the  commentary: — 

"  With  what  object  Sir  "William  Burnett  could  so  pervert 
and  distort  the  real  state  of  the  case,  is  most  unaccountable. 
He  had  daily  reports  of  all  the  proceedings  at  Standgate 
from  his  own  officer,  Dr.  Stewart;  in  one  of  which  (page  90, 
Parliamentary  Papers)  he  says: — 1  On  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  October,  the  pilot,  and  such  officers  and  men  as  had 
not  had  the  fever,  were  sent  on  board  the  Revenge;  the 
convalescents,  and  those  who  had  recovered,  were  sent  on 
board  another  line-of-battle  ship,  theBenbow;  while  the  sick, 
the  nurses,  medical  officers,  and  Africans,  remained  on  board 
the  Eclair  with  Commander  Harston."  Here  he  stops  short; 
but  Dr.  Stewart  continues — "  Neither  of  the  medical  officers 
then  on  board  had  suffered.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  the 
surgeon  was  taken  ill,  and  the  next  day  the  assistant-sur- 
geon— still  in  the  Eclair.  On  the  7th  an  officer  on  board  the 
Revenge  was  seized  with  fever,  and  brought  back  to  the 
Eclair.  The  pilot  was  also  taken  ill,  but  he  was  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  at  the  idea  of  going  back  to  her,  and  as 
another  ship  was  preparing  for  the  sick,  he  remained  in  the 
Revenge  until  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  when  he  and  all  the 
sick  in  the  Eclair,  who  could  bear  removal,  were  sent  on 
board  the  Winchester,  a  large  frigate.  The  illness  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  assistant-surgeon  occasioned  the  sending  two 
other  medical  officers  on  board  the  Eclair,  one  of  whom,  who 
joined  on  the  5th,  was  attacked  with  fever  on  the  1 1th."*  So 
that  there  were  actually  sick  people,  the  nurses,  the  four  me- 
dical officers,  Lieutenant  Harston,  with,  according  to  Sir 


*  Parliamentary  Papers,  p.  90. 
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William  Pym  and  Mr.  Arnott,  "such  number  of  officers  and 
men  as  he  might  think  necessary,"*  on  board  the  Eclair  until 
the  8th.  The  "very  different  and  false  version, — the  perver- 
sion and  distortion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,"  are  not,  there- 
fore, so  unaccountable  after  all.  They  are,  however,  most 
unaccountably  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  amount  of  fiery 
invective  they  have  called  forth,  and  which  is  thus  conti- 
nued:— "  It  would  really  appear,  from  the  false  and  errone- 
ous statements  of  Sir  William  Burnett,  that  the  ships  had 
not  been  provided,  nor  the  crew  removed  until  the  8th  and 
9th  of  the  month,  that  he  had  some  (I  cannot  help  calling  it) 
malicious  object  in  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
cabal  against  me  and  the  quarantine  arrangements,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  paragraph,  p.  192,  ATrican  Report." 
This  is  terrible  "slashing  work" — and  why?  Why,  Sir 
William  Burnett,  probably  taking  the  date  of  Mr.  Bernard's 
first  report  from  Standgate  Creek,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  Btated  that  the  vessel  arrived  there  on  the 
3d  of  October,  whereas  she  arrived  on  the  2d!  If  ever  there 
was  a  mountain  made  of  a  mole-hill,  this  is  one,  for  the  ver- 
sion as  to  the  removal  of  the  sick  is  substantially  correct, 
and  in  the  African  Report  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  is  thus  no- 
ticed:— "  Sbe  left  the  Motherbank  at  9  p.m.  on  the  1st  of 
October,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  arrived  at  the  Foul 
Bill  quarantine  station  in  Standgate  Creek." 

These  egregiously  absurd  complaints  and  accusations,  made 
by  the  medical  chief  of  the  Quarantine,  are,  I  submit,  not 
very  creditable  as  regards  his  own  character  for  consis- 
tency.!   He  mentions  his  having  the  privilege  of  making 


*  Pym's  Observations,  p.  180. 
t  As  one  of  a  hundred  instances  of  the  unscrupulous  way  in  which 
Sir  William  Fym  has  employed  his  inventive  faculties,  I  may  quote 
from  p.  177,  where  ho  says,  in  speaking  of  the  purifying  of  the  vessel  re- 
specting which  Sir  William  Burnett  had  made  some  suggestions,  "  This 
is  a  most  singular  recommendation,  more  particularly  as  coming  from 
Sir  William  Burnett,  who,  only  a  week  before,  had  pronounced  the 
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recommendations  to  her  Majesty's  Government!  "Whether 
his  style  of  writing,  or  modes  of  reasoning,  be  approved  of  by 
the  branch  of  her  Majesty's  Government  under  which  he 
acts,  I  know  not;  but  making  every  allowance  for  the  frail- 
ties of  poor  human  nature,  it  will  hardly,  I  should  think,  deem 
either  the  one  or  the  other  consistent  with  that  regard  for 
truth  and  dignity  which  in  an  official  point  of  view  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  highly  responsible  functionary,  privileged  to 
advise  on  such  occasions. 

The  paragraph  complained  of  is  that  given  at  p.  129,  but  it 
had  no  more  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  sick,  or  to 
Standgate  Creek,  than  it  had  to  the  removal  of  the  man  in 
the  moon.  The  letter  complained  of  was  written  by  Sir 
William  Burnett,  in  1845:  the  paragraph  by  me,  in  1847; 
and  the  latter,  as  may  be  observed  by  the  remark  respecting 
the  weighing  the  anchor,  referred  to  the  cruelty  of  retaining 
the  people  on  board. 

I  am  sorry  Sir  William  Pym  should  have  thought  these 
remarks  severe,  because,  with  a  proper  respect  for  the 
"  Board  of  Quarantine" — but  with  very  little  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  laws  of  quarantine  have  been  lately  adminis- 
tered, both  with  respect  to  the  Eclair,  and  more  recently 
with  respect  to  cholera — I  think,  if  the  question  be  examined 
thus,  they  will  appear  in  a  different  light. 

The  Eclair  arrived  at  Spithead,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
with  a  fever  on  board;  which,  admitting  it  to  have  been  the 
Bulam,  and  contagious,  that  contagion,  according  to  Sir 


safety  of  this  vessel  being  released  from  quarantine,  and  the  sick  being 
disembarked  and  placed  in  Haslar  Hospital."  When  Mrs.  Nickleby 
talked  of  the  man  who  swallowed  six  lobsters  before  dinner,  it  was 
simply  a  mistake;  she  meant  oysters.  There  is  no  such  excuse  for  the 
above  "  false  statement."  It  has  been  shown  that  Sir  William  Burnett 
was  at  Ilfracombe  at  the  time  the  vessel  arrived,  and  therefore  could  not 
make  any  recommendation  respiting  the  removal  of  the  sick  to  Haslar. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  or  not  Sir  William  Pym  was  aware  of 
this — the  invention  stands  precisely  in  the  same  light- 
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William's  own  views,  "  is  totally  destroyed  by  cold,  or  even 
by  a  free  circulation  of  cool  air;"*  and,  "  in  an  open  airy 
situation,  persons  may  approach  a  patient  in  the  same  dis- 
ease, perhaps  even  to  contact,  with  very  little  or  no  danger."lf 
So  that,  like  a  fire  scattered  on  the  earth,  this  seething  focus 
of  pestilence,  by  being  broken  up,  might,  if  he  be  right,  have 
been  at  once  extinguished.  This  undoubtedly,  was  the  idea 
that  struck  Mr.  Arnott  (of  the  Quarantine  Establishment?) 
when  he  first  visited  the  outside  of  the  ship  at  the  Motherbank, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  Sir  John  Richardson, 
recommended  that  something  of  the  kind  should  be  carried 
into  execution.  The  latter  pointed  out  the  means,  and  the 
Admiral  gave  the  necessary  directions,  by  ordering  an  empty 
vessel  to  be  moored  at  the  Motherbank  for  the  reception  of 
the  crew.  There  were  naval  medical  officers  on  the  spot, 
ready  and  willing  to  relieve  Mr.  Bernard  of  his  arduous 
duties.  The  men  who  had  hitherto  escaped,  being  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm,  were  prone  to  take  the  disease,  which, 
by  being  removed  as  Mr.  Arnott  suggested,  they  might 
have  escaped;  while  the  sick,  had  they  been  taken  to  a  wing 
of  Haslar  Hospital,  would  have  recovered  more  rapidly.  Or, 
had  the  vessel  been  taken  into  Stokes'  Bay,  the  sick  and 
healthy  landed,  and  placed  in  an  airy,  elevated,  and  a  dry 
spot,  under  canvas,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
subsequent  loss  would  not  have  been  so  great;  the  des- 
pondency which  weighed  the  men  down  would  have  given 
place  to  hope  and  cheerfulness  the  instant  they  set  their  foot 
upon  the  green  sod  of  England.  Therefore,  I  consider  my  re- 
marks (made  in  1847)  were  neither  uncalled  for,  nor  out  of 
place;  the  fever  was  contracted  in  Africa,  and  it  was  clearly 
my  duty,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  medical  officer  in  the 
Navy,  to  point  out  in  the  strongest  terms  the  injustice  of  de- 
taining these  men  in  the  vessel  one  moment  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  after  her  arrival  at  the  Motherbank, 


*  Observations,  p.  26. 
t  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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particularly  as  measures  of  even  greater  severity  had  been 
proposed  for  any  future  similar  emergency.  And  1  consider 
that  I  am  entirely  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case  in 
stating  that: — "  The  sending  the  ship  to  one  of  the  most 
bleak  and  sickly  places  on  the  whole  coast  of  England,  the 
fever  being  merely  of  a  typhoid  character,  was  surely  un- 
necessary, when  there  could  have  been  no  more  risk  of  its 
spreading  had  she  been  moored  in  one  of  the  creeks  of 
Portsmouth  harbour,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  than  there 
was  in  Standgate  Creek.  Whether  any  of  the  men  or 
officers  belonging  to  the  ship,  who  subsequently  fell  victims 
to  the  disease,  would  have  been  saved,  no  one  can  tell;  but 
that  the  pilot  would  have  escaped,  there  are  just  grounds  to 
believe." 

The  pilot  embarked  on  the  1st  of  October;  had  the 
vessel  remained  at  Portsmouth,  his  services  would  not 
have  been  required:  surely  it  will  not  be  denied  that  his  life, 
at  all  events,  was  sacrificed  by  the  adoption  of  these  pre- 
cautionary measures;  this  no  twisting  of  the  doctrines  of 
contagion,  or  any  amount  of  tergiversation,  can  either  excuse 
or  conceal. 

Sir  William  Pym  states  that  he  considers  these  remarks  as  a 
wanton  and  uncalled-for  attack  on  his  character:  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  so  considered.  However,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that,  by  his  own  account,  he  is  the  only  person  in- 
volved in  proceedings  which  do  not  accord  with  even  his 
own  avowed  principles — and  which  are  hardly  excusable  on 
the  score  of  self-preservation,  had  the  danger  been  ten  times 
greater  than  it  actually  was. 

If,  as  a  nation,  we  persist  in  sending  vessels  to  blockade 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  their  crews  become  infected  with  a 
contagious  disease,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  them  an  asylum 
when,  from  extreme  suffering,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  it 
on  their  own  shores.  Sir  William  Pym  has  recommended 
that  steam-vessels,  arriving  with  yellow  fever  on  board, 
should  be  sent  into  the  North  Sea  to  cruise  until  the  disease 
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becomes  extinct.  This  is  not  so  bad,  perhaps,  as  recom- 
mending the  vessel  and  all  hands  to  be  sunk — still  it  is  not 
much  better.  If  the  disease  is  to  be  killed  by  moderately 
cool  air,  surely  this  will  be  more  easily  effected  by  removing 
the  men  from  the  vessel,  and  separating  them  more  completely 
than  it  is  possible  to  do  on  board  ship.  Moreover,  if  we 
drive  a  vessel,  circumstanced  as  the  Eclair  was,  from  the 
coast  of  England,  by  the  same  rule  the  healthy  part  of  the 
crew  might  think  themselves  justified  in  battening  the 
hatches  down  on  the  sick,  and  retiring  to  the  tops,  away 
from  the  infected  parts  of  the  ship. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  remark,  that  the  hulks  or 
hulls  of  either  old  or  new  vessels  are  not  well  adapted  for  qua- 
rantine purposes;  they,  generally  speaking,  are  cold,  damp, 
and  comfortless,  and  cannot,  particularly  in  their  lower  quar- 
ters, be  otherwise  than  badly  ventilated.  Moreover,  the  level 
at  which  they  float  is  that  at  which  epidemic  and  infectious 
diseases  seem  to  spread  with  the  greatest  facility.  Whether 
this  arises  simply  from  the  more  general  prevalence  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere  at  this  level,  or  from  its  commixture 
with  noxious  gases,  effluvia,  or  vaporous  bodies,  it  is  not 
perhaps  possible  to  explain;  for  the  present,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  such  is  the  fact.    I  have  therefore -again  to 
remark,  that  no  worse  position  could  be  chosen  for  the  ren- 
dezvous of  vessels  in  which  disease — whether  of  a  febrile  or 
of  a  choleraic  nature — exists,  than  Standgate  Creek.  The 
plan  which  seems  to  be  adopted  there  for  extinguishing  a 
disease,  by  placing  the  sick,  the  convalescent,  and  the 
healthy,  in  different  vessels,  is  not  altogether  free  from  ob- 
jection; because  it  must  happen  that  some  of  the  infected 
will  be  removed  with  the  malady  in  a  latent  form,  which,  as 
it  progresses  to  development,  they  will  conceal  as  long  as 
they  can,  from  a  dread  of  being  removed  back  into  the  in- 
fected ship;  consequently,  they  will  not  only  pollute  the  ship 
they  have  been  removed  into,  but  also  the  people  who  have 
been  removed  with  them— thus  creating  a  new  focus  for  the 
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radiation  of  the  specific  virus.  These  hulks,  besides,  how- 
ever well  adapted  they  may  be  for  the  healthy,  are  deficient  in 
room  for  even  the  smallest  ship's  company  suffering  from  an 
infectious  disease:  there  is  no  space  for  exhilarating  exercise, 
nor  are  there  any  fit  means  of  diverting  the  mind  from  de- 
spondent broodings;  and  if  they  are  moored  by  the  head  in 
a  tide-way,  the  inmates  have  but  little  chance  of  escaping, 
for  any  length  of  time,  from  an  atmosphere  more  or  less 
contaminated  by  the  sick  as  well  as  the  healthy.  To  render 
the  restrictions  of  quarantine  less  intolerable  to  those  who 
are  compelled  to  submit  to  them,  and  more  efficient  as  regards 
the  safety  of  the  community,  both  the  sick  and  the  healthy 
should  be  landed,  and  placed  separately  in  spacious,  well- 
ventilated  quarters,  built  on  a  dry,  elevated  site,  with  an  open 
grass-covered  field,  for  wholesome  recreation.  Until  this  be 
done,  the  removal  of  infected  vessels  to  such  places  as  Stand- 
gate  Creek  must  necessarily  remain  open  to  a  charge  of 
harshness,  if  not  of  cruelty,  as  regards  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers; but  it  does  pot  follow  that  this  charge  will  upon  all 
occasions  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officers  of  this  most 
important  and  responsible  department.  This  is  a  matter, 
however,  which  I  presume  will  in  future  more  particularly 
concern  the  Board  of  Health. 

"  The  death  of  those  last  persons  in  ten  days'  after  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  in  England  is  a  decided .  proof,"  he 
(Sir  William  Pym)  says,  "  not  only  of  contagion,  but 
that  the  disease  may  be  imported  into  England."  That 
the  disease  (or  its  seeds)  was  brought  to  this  country,  both 
by  the  Growler  and  the  Eclair,  is  undeniable;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  there  are  no  "  decided  proofs"  deducible  from 
the  last  cases  that  the  fever  was  contagious;  or,  admit- 
ting that  it  was  so,  that  it  would  have  retained  the  power  of 
propagating  itself,  more  especially  if  proper  precautions  had 
been  adopted,  out  of  the  vessel,  among  a  healthy  community 
in  this  country.  The  whole  of  the  cases  as  regards  the 
Eclair  were  contracted  in  the  vessel;  and  whether  there  was, 
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or  there  was  not  in  her  a  physical  cause  capahle  of  exciting 
a  fever,  which  might  be  modified  according  to  the  state  of  the 
constitution  of  the  individuals  attacked,  and  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  no  one  can  tell.  The  fever  of  which  the  pilot 
died  did  not,  according  to  Dr.  Stewart,  resemble  that  which 
has  been  designated  the  Bulam  or  vomito  negro.  .  Mr.  Ber- 
nard's, on  the  contrary,  agrees  with  the  description  generally 
given  of  yellow  fever.  The  former  was  in  a  state  of  robust 
health,  the  natural  consequence  of  an  employment  and  a  cli- 
mate suitable  to  his  constitution;  the  latter  in  delicate  health 
from  the  effects  of  a  climate  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Euro- 
pean constitution  of  any  known.  In  the  one  there  was  no 
defect  of  health  or  strength;  in  the  other  the  vital  energies 
were  low,  the  muscular  system  flaccid,  and  the  blood  poor. 
Hence  the  difference  of  the  character  of  the  fever  in  these 
two  persons. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  these  cases  are  not  un- 
important, as  a  proof  of  the  power  which  climate  and  locality, 
have  in  modifying  febrile  diseases  by  their  influence  on  the- 
constitution;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  if  a  con- 
tagious yellow  fever  were  imported  into  these  islands,  it 
would  assume  or  be  developed  in  .the  form  of  that  class  of 
fevers  which  in  this  country  arise  from  putrid  or  typhoid 
contagion;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  typhus  fever  were 
carried  out  to  the  unhealthy  parts  of  Western  Africa,  and. 
communicated  to  an  European  community  debilitated  by 
long  residence  there,  it  would  then  assume  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  yellow  fever.  I  do  not  say  that  such  would  be 
the  case,  but  that  such  probably  might  be  the  case; — in  these- 
days  of  criticism,  to  be  safe,  one  must  speak  by  the  card. 

To  return  to  the  aggrieved  medical  chief  of  the  quaran- 
tine. When  I  stated  that  the  Eclair  was  sent  to  one  of  the 
most  bleak  and  unhealthy  places  on  the  coast  of  England, 
Heaven  knows  I  had  no  intention  of  injuring  him,  nor  do  I 
see  how  any  such  statement  could  do  so,  even  if  he  were  re- 
sponsible (and  I  do  not  suppose  he  is)  for  the  choice  of  that  spot 
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for  the  discipline  of  the  spoglio.  It  was  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  detention  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  vessel, 
the  removal  of  the  latter  from  Portsmouth,  and  the  impro- 
bability of  the  spreading  of  the  disease  under  proper  pre- 
cautions, (which  were  as  practicable  at  the  one  place  a3  the 
other,)  that  I  ventured  to  condemn  the  measure.  I  stated 
the  place  was  sickly.  "But,"  he  says,  "the  assertion  is 
most  unfounded;  and  so  far  from  being  sickly,  disease,  it  may 
be  said,  is  unknown  there."  I  might  respectfully  stand 
corrected  in  this  particular;  but  setting  aside  my  own  ex- 
perience as  regards  the  salubriousness  of  this  part  of  the 
Medway,  I  find  that  the  medical  officers  stationed  there  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  reporting  a  vast  preponderance 
of  remitting  fever  and  catarrhal  complaints,  in  comparison 
with  other  ports,  particularly  in  spring  and  autumn. 

Sir  William  Pym  repi'ovingly  makes  the  following  remark: 
— "  Sir  William  Burnett  and  Dr.  Bryson  were  directed  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  report  upon  the  medical  returns 
from  the  African  station,  and  with  which  the  quarantine  in 
England  had  nothing  to  do."  Where  he  gained  his  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  instructions  communicated  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  I  know  not;  but  that  the  Eclair  had 
something  to  do  with  the  African  station,  and  the  quaran- 
tine with  the  Eclair,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing. The  fever  was  contracted  on  the  coast;  and  being  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  contingent  on  the  service  of  that 
station,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  follow  her  up,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  station,  to  Madeira  and  Spithead,  even  to 
the  hour  when  the  Superintendent-General  of  Quarantine 
arrived,  and  baulked  the  humane  and  equally  practicable 
views  of  Mr.  Arnott  and  the  naval  department,  by  ordering 
her  round  to  the  Foul  Bill  station  at  Standgate  Creek,  "  that 
she  might  have  smooth  water  and  the  assistance  of  the  re- 
gular quarantine."*    I  have  yet  to  learn  what  the  nature  of 


*  The  turbulence  of  the  sea  at  the  Motherbank  is  not  generally  much 
dreaded  by  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war. 
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the  assistance  was,  or  whether  it  was  productive  of  the  slight- 
est benefit  to  any  individual  belonging  to  her.  The  crew 
were  divided  amongst  three  or  four  vessels,  and  at  last  occu- 
pied five,  viz.,  the  Eclair,  Revenge,  Benbovv,  Worcester, 
and  Griffon,  between  which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  was 
a-  constant  intercourse  kept  up  by  the  medical  officers  and 
boats'  crews  passing  from  one  to  another;  while  the  guardians 
of  the  lazaretto  sporco,  with  a  proper  regard  to  self-preser- 
vation, kept  aloof,  watching  at  a  distance  the  vessels  in  which 
the  purgatorial  rites  were  supposed  to  be  going  on.  Whether 
these  ceremonies  could  not  have  been  performed  at  Ports- 
mouth;* whether  the  disease,  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
infecting  only  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  could  not  have  been 
"  killed  there"  as  well  as  in  the  Medway,  and  the  pilot's  life 
saved,  I  leave  others  to  decide;  but  I  still  think  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  natives  on  the  shores  of  the  Sherbro 
would  not  have  exhibited  more  humanity  towards  the  inmates 
of  the  Eclair  than  was  shown  them  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Motherbank;  that  they  could  have  acted  more  unreasonably 
with  regard  to  the  means  taken  to  prevent  the  disease 
spreading,  is  utterly  impossible. 

If  the  fever  had  continued  to  infest  the  people  in  the 
Eclair;  or  if,  on  her  way  round  to  Sheerness,  she  had  in- 
fected another  ship's  crew,  the  question  as  to  the  number  of 
vessels  that  might  have  been  in  quarantine  at  the  Foul  Bill 
station  by  the  end  of  the  month,  becomes  a  curious  mathema- 
tical problem. 

Seeing  the  number  of  vessels  that  have  left  the  shores  of 
Africa  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  some  of  them  coming  direct  from  Sierra  Leone,  and 
others  touching  at  the  intermediate  ports,  how  is  it  the  dis- 
ease has  not  been  introduced  into  this  country  before;  seeing 

*  No  time  should  be  lost  in  waiting  for  the  assembly  and  delibera- 
tion of  a  Board  of  Health.  Infected  persons  ought  to  be  removed  to 
an  airy  situation,  where  we  know  the  disease  will  perish,  and  remain  in 
quarantine.-- Pym,  p.  66. 
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that  it  attacks  blacks  and  coloured  people,  how,  if  its  source 
be  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  does  it  not  find  its  way  along" 
the  shores  of  Morocco  to  Spain,  into  the  Mediterranean,  or 
into  Europe  generally.  How,  when  it  raged  epidemically  in 
r823, 29,  37,  and  47  at  Sierra  Leone,  was  it  not  communicated 
to  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town; 
how  did  the  inhabitants  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  town  escape,  when  thirty-seven  of  the  Plumper's  men', 
of  whom  twenty-eight  died,  were  treated  there;  and  again 
when  it  broke  out  in  its  most  virulent  form  in  the  Conflict  ? 

How,  when  it  raged  so  fearfully  at  Gibraltar  in  1828, 
was  it  not  communicated  to  the  people  on  the  neutral  ground, 
when  many  were  attacked  there,  who  had  imbibed  the  germs 
of  the  disease  in  the  town?  When  it  rages  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caribbean  sea,  what  prevents  it  from  crossing  the 
narrow  ridge  which  separates  the  two  oceans,  and  attacking 
the  people  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent?  Or  how, 
when  it  burst  forth  almost  yearly,  at  New  Orleans  and 
Pensacola,  does'  it  not  extend  along  the  densely  peopled 
shores  of  the  Mississippi  ?*  What  prevents  it  from  crossing 
the  Amazon,  and  passing  from  town  to  town  along  the 
shores  of  Brazil?  How  is  it  that  Sir  William  Pym  has 
failed  to  notice  any  of  the1  innumerable  instances  that 
must  have  come  under  his  observation;  and  which 
unquestionably  favour  the  non-contagious  — or  rather 
the   contingently-contagious  theory  ?•     Is    this   just,  or 

*  As  the  summer  temperature  increases,  yellow  fever  appears  almost 
with  the  certainty  of  the  varying  seasons,  and  disappears  as  suddenly, 
when  the  scale  of  the  thermometer  indicates  its  decrease.  Although 
steamers,  laden  with  fugitives  from  malarious  pestilence,  ascend  the 
stream  hy  hundreds  at  this  period,  yet  the  disease,  notwithstanding  the 
fatal  black  vomit  appears,  on  the  decks  as  they  pass  along,  is  nevei 
manifested  among  fellow-passengers  from  uninfected  regions;  nor  is  it, 
under  like  circumstances,  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  may  fly.  It  is,  therefore,  purely  a  disease  of  season 
and  locality. — Statistical  Report  of  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  of  the. 
Aimy  of  the  United  States,    page  T, 


philosophical,  or  creditable  to  a  man  who  professes  to  write 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity?  Did  he  suppose,  by 
thus  suppressing  one  side  of  the  question,  that  he  would 
carry  conviction  into  the  minds  of  thinking  professional 
readers?  Did  he  suppose,  by  the  constant  reiteration  of  the 
words,  "  Dulam  vomito  negro,"  that  he  would  succeed  in 
the  contest  by  imposing  upon  the  fears  and  •credulity  of  a  few 
Hon-professional  readers?  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
medical  man  who  doggedly  and  pertinaciously  asserted  that 
small-pox  was  never  contagious,  by  citing  those  instances 
only  in  which  it  did  not  spread?  He  would  be  looked  upon  as 
one  seeking  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  public.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  this  of  Sir  William  Pym;  but  he  has  not  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  that  fair,  naanly,  and  open  manner  which 
k  most  assuredly  demands. 

Finally: — With  respect  to  the  Eclair,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  after  remaining  four  days  at  the  Motherbank,  she  left 
that  anchorage  at  9  p.m.  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  2nd,  arrived  at  the  "  Foul  Bill  Quarantine 
Station"  in  Standgate  Creek.     On  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Sidney  Bernard  reported  the  loss  of  five  other  men  since  the 
28th  of  September^  three  of  these  died  upon  the  day  the 
report  was  closed.;  on  the  same  evening  he  also  was  attacked, 
and,  on  the  5th,  Mr.  Coffey,  the  only  other  medical  officer  on 
board;  the  last  case,  however,  was  slight.    Drs.  Rogers  and 
Stewart,  having  both  volunteered  their  services,  joined,  the 
one  on  the  6th,  and  the  other  on  the  7th.;  upon  the  latter 
day,  Lieutenant  Isaacson  and  the  pilot  were  seized,  and  on 
the  llth,  Dr.  Rogers;  his  being  the  last  case  of  any  import- 
ance.   Mr.  Bernard  died  on  the  9th,  the  pilot  on  the  10th, 
and  Mr.  Isaacson,  the  last  victim  of  this  fatal  scourge,  on 
the  12th. 

Out  of  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  forty  officers  and  men, 
exclusive  of  Africans,  ten  died  between  the  23d  of  April  and 
the  4th  of  June,  off  the  river  Sherbro;  subsequently,  between 
the  27th  of  July  (the  fever  having  re-appeared  in  the  ship 
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at  Sierra  Leone)  and  the  10th  of  October,  when  it  ceased  at 
Standgate  Creek,  there  died  sixty-three,  exclusive  of  the  mer- 
chant, Mr.  Dawson,  to  whom  a  passage  had  been  given.  Of 
the  whole  number,  twelve,  according  to  the  notes  left  by  the 
medical  officers,  either  had  black  vomit,  or  this  peculiar 
matter  was  found  in  the  stomach  after  death.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  passenger  who  died  in  the  Albert  had  black 
vomit  also.  The  total  number  of  attacks,  between  the  27th 
of  April,  1844,  when  she  was  fairly  under  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  and  the  26th  of  October,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty;  the  total  number  of  deaths,  to  seventy-three. 
According  to  Dr.  Stewart,  who  collected  and  examined  all 
the  documents  with  great  care,  and  obtained  much  informa- 
tion by  oral  examination  of  the  survivors,  six  had  two  at- 
tacks of  the  disease,  and  of  these  three  died.  One  had  four 
attacks,  the  last  of  which  proved  fatal. 

It  would  perhaps  be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  an 
opinion  whether  the  fevers  which  occurred  off  the  Sherbro,  and 
those  which  were  subsequently  contracted  at  Sierra  Leone, 
were  the  same  in  character,  but  after  a  careful  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  recorded  symptoms,  with  considerable  expe- 
rience in  the  diseases  of  this  locality,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  any  difference  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
either  that  they  arose  from  different  causes,  or  that  they  were 
essentially  different  in  themselves,  neither  was  there  any  dif- 
ference in  the  pathological  appearances  to  warrant  any  other 
opinion  than  that  the  diseases  were  identical.  That  the 
fever,  if  not  so  originally,  became  contagious  afterwards,  has 
been  shown  upon  indisputable  grounds;  but  whether  this  was 
a  contingent  property  acquired  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
cases,  together  with  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  in  one 
or  more  of  them,  from  the  effects  of  protracted  deep  debauch 
and  exposure  at  Sierra  Leone;  whether  from  the  effluvia  aris- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  a  large  supply  of  green  tim- 
ber obtained  at  the  latter  settlement;  or  whether  it  was  de- 
pendent on  some  other  cause,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain. 
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It  is  now  time  that  I  should  bring  my  remarks  on  the 
critique  of  the  Superintendent-general  of  Quarantine  to  a 
close,  and  most  devoutly  do  I  wish  that  he  and  I  may  never 
again  encounter  each  other  on  the  wide  domain  of  yellow 
fever. 

There  are  still  many  passages  in  his  book  which  I  ought 
to  notice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  erroneous  impressions  they 
are  calculated  to  produce;  for  example,  he  frequently  brings 
forward  my  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  fevers  of  Africa 
as  Sir  William  Burnett's,  and  then  contrasts  them  with  the 
observations  made  by  Sir  William  in  the  year  1816,  on  the 
treatment  of  the  fevers  of  the  Mediterranean.  This,  of 
course,  is  done  with  the  intention  of  making  out  what  he 
calls  inconsistencies,  but  which,  in  reality,  have  no  existence; 
while  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  opinion  affords  him  a  rich 
field  for  pseudo-criticism,  and  no  small  amount  of  new  matter 
for  contest.  At  pp.  103-4,  from  some  observations  I  made 
respecting  the  danger  of  large  bleedings  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  he  attempts  to  show  not  only  a  change  in  Sir 
William  Burnett's  opinions,  but  that  the  observations  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  prove  "  the  existence  of  two  dis- 
tinct diseases."  At  pp.  214  and  215,  he  quotes  certain 
passages  from  my  Report,  and  being  unable  to  grapple  with 
them  on  their  own  merits  or  demerits,  he  forthwith  proceeds 
to  construe  them — as  he  did  Sir  John  Richardson's  letter — 
as  instances  of  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Sir  "William 
Burnett.  But  even  had  they  been  written  by  Sir  William 
Burnett,  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  (if  I  under- 
stand what  I  read)  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  which  he* 
has  publicly  avowed  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years. 

At  pp.  226  and  227,  there  are  further  charges  of  incon- 
sistency, fabricated  for  the  nonce,  and  equally  devoid  of 
truth  and  reason  as  the  preceding. 

I  stated,  under  the  head  of  "  Fernando  Po,"  with  respect 
to  blood-letting: — 

"  It  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  the  younger  branches- 
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of  the  profession,  for  the  last  twenty  years  at  least,  that 
bleeding  in  tropical  fever  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  that  calomel 
is  "  our  sheet  anchor;"  the  former  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, such  as  supposed  inflammation  and  congestion,  was 
enjoined  to  be  practised  with  a  bold  hand,  until  the  violence 
of  the  disease  was  broken^  while  the  latter  was  to  be 
"  pushed"  coute  qui  coute,  no  matter  what  the  symptoms 
were,  until  the  system  gave  unequivocal  evidence  of  being 
under  its  influence;  a  spongy,  swollen  state  of  the  gums, 
with  looseness  of  the  teeth,  was  and  is  still  held  by  many 
not  to  be  satisfactory  evidence,  and  therefore  formed  no 
limit  to  the  still  further  "  pouring  in"  of  the  mineral,  which 
was  not  to  be  discontinued  until  a  complete  state  of  ptyalism. 
was  induced,  a  condition  that  clearly  and  distinctly  appears 
to  be  incompatible  with  that  of  fever,  and  never  occurs  until 
an  absolute  remission  of  all  the  symptoms  permits  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  to  resume  their  wonted  functions;  it  is 
in  fact  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  returning  health. 
Happily  these  doctrines,  groundless  in  theory,  and  empirical 
in  practice,  are  rapidly  giving  place  to  others  more  con- 
sistent with  common  sense,  and  the  rules  of  sober  reasoning. 
The  majority  of  medical  officers  of  the  present  day  find  that 
the  abstraction  of  blood  in  large  quantities  is  productive  of 
a  dangerous  degree  of  debility  in  the  typhoid  stage  of  the 
disease;  while  it  has  been  observed  that  the  blood  drawn  is 
frequently  dark-coloured,  and  deficient  in  coagulable  pro- 
perties, indicating  directly  the  reverse  of  an  inflammatory 
diathesis.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  a  state  of  ptyalism 
cannot  be  enforced  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  calomel 
exhibited;  neither  is  it  when  obtained,  although  it  marks  the 
cessation  of  pyrexial  action,  a  state  of  safely." 

These  remarks  are  eagerly  seized  upon,  printed  in  & 
garbled  form,  and  coolly  given,  not  only  as  having  been 
•written  by  Sir  William  Burnett,  but  as  evidence  of  his  incon- 
sistency, because  they  are  different  from  the  recommendations 
he  made  in  1816,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Mediter- 
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?anean  fever  by  blood-letting,  which  even  Sir  William  PyKf 
agrees  in  thinking  "  a  sovereign  remedy"  in  that  disease;  still 
he  attempts  to  wriggle  out  a  charge  of  inconsistency  against; 
SirWilliam  Burnett,  in  consequence  of  my  not  recommending 
the  same  plan  for  the  treatment  of  the  fevers  in  Africa? 
Truly,  Sir  William  is  a  marvellous  critic;  like  the  Bulam  vo- 
mito-negro,  which  he  says,  is  "  regular  in  its  irregularities," 
he  appears  to  be  consistent  only  in  his  inconsistencies;  right 
sometimes  by  accident,  wrong  generally  by  design. 

At  p.  227,  thepe  is-  another  charge  of  "  a  little  contradic- 
tion, as  well  as  inconsistency,"  which  is  thus  made  out.  Sir 
William  Burnett  stated  in  a  letter,  dated  21st  November,. 
1845,  that  he  was  of  opinion  the  fever  in  the  Eclair,  in  the 
first  instance  "  arose  from  causes-  totally  distinct  from  in- 
fection," namely  from  marsh  miasmata,  and  exposure  of  the 
men  in  the  boats;  and  in  my  Report,  in  1847,  speaking 
generally  of  the  eruption  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  necessity 
of  quitting  with  all  possible  haste  the  locality  in  which  is 
may  have  been- contracted,  I  further  remarked: — 

"  It  would  be  well  to  avoid  attempting  to  dear  out  a  vessel 
on  the  spot  where  the  disease  originated;-  more  particularly 
if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  it  has  arisen  from  a  foul  state 
ef  the  holds,  for  by  opening  and  disturbing  the  various  mat- 
ters contained  in  them,  the  cause  must  necessarily  be  let  loose 
upon  the  men  with  increased  force.  *  *  *  It  will  be  time 
enough,  after  the  entire  cessation  of  the  disease,  when  by  a 
change  of  climate  and  diet  the  general  health  of  the  ship's 
company  has  become  invigorated,,  and  when  confidence  has 
been  restored,  to  commence  the  work  of  expurgation  in  the 
vessel.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  an  epidemic  tx» 
become  aggravated  by  opening  up  the  holds-  of  a  ship  within 
the  tropics." 

These  two  statements,,  namely,  Sir  William  Burnett's 
opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  fever  in  one  vessel,  and  my 
recommendation  not  to  disturb  the  contents  of  the  hold  in 
any  vessel  with  fever  on  board,  until  after  she  had  run  int© 
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a  colder  region,  are  gravely  set  forth  as  contradictory  and 
inconsistent;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  correct  the 
querulous  absurdities  -which  have  been  thrown  together  in 
this  second  edition  of  Sir  William  Pym's — with,  if  I  may 
borrow  the  expression,  "  a  malicious  object  in  view." 

I  shall  give  only  one  other  example  of  Sir  William  Pym's 
honest  reviewing.  I  mentioned  that  Dr.  M'Kinnal,  of  the 
Sybille,  had  swallowed  a  wine-glassful  of  black  vomit,  "  to 
dispel  as  much  as  possible  the  state  of  general  mental  de- 
pression, and  to  convince  the  officers  and  the  ship's  company 
that  the  disease  (the  fever)  was  not  contagious;"  and  remarked 
that  I  thought  the  circumstance  deserved  to  be  placed  on 
record  as  an  act  of  moral  courage  which  few  men  would  have 
ventured  to  perform,  simply  to  encourage  their  fellow- 
creatures  to  bear  up  against  a  fearful  visitation.  "  This 
disgusting  performance  and  most  revolting  measure,"  Sir 
William  Pym  remarks,  "  is  put  down  as  a  deliberate  act  of 
cool  moral  courage,  and  a  decided  proof  of  non-contagion." 
I  stated  merely  what  Dr.  M'Kinnal  did,  and  what  his  obj  ect 
was  in  imposing  on  himself  a  measure  so  revolting;  but  did 
not  give  it  as  a  proof  of  non-contagion — nor  did  I  use  any 
expression  which  could  be  so  construed.  The  above  is,  there- 
fore, a  deliherate  but  not  very  correct  statement,  which  is  still 
further  improved  on,  by  Sir  William  assuming  (which  he  had 
no  right  to  assume)  that  Dr.  M'Kinnal  had  previously  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  the  fever,  and  that  his  having  swallowed  the 
black  vomit  with  impunity  "  only  established  more  strongly 
and  decidedly  the  non-liability  to  a  second  attack  of  vomito- 
negro  fever."  If  Sir  William  can  bring  forward  no  better 
proof  than  the  above  of  non-liability  to  second  attacks  (Dr. 
M'Kinnal  not  having  had  the  fever)  he  is  not  likely  to  make 
many  proselytes  amongst  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  into  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  his  doctrine. 

These  few  examples,  taken  at  random  from  Sir  William 
Pym's  review,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  spirit  which 
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pervades  it,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  Written;  but  the 
whole  book  presents,  in  fact,  the  same  character;  it  consists 
of  little  more  than  a  strange  mass  of  confused  statements, 
mis-statements,  assertions,  and  misquotations,  which  are  still 
further  confused  and  darkened  by  a  running  context,  written 
in  a  peevish,  discontented  strain,  ill-suited  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  question  which  affects  mankind  generally,  and  into 
which  personal  animosity  should  never  have  been  permitted 
to  enter.  But,  before  finally  quitting  the  subject,  which  I 
have  reason  to  call  a  disagreeable  one,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
review  the  ground  we  have  gone  over,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  by  that  we  can  make  out  what  are  the  lights  which  Sir 
William  claims  to  have  thrown  on  the  nature  of  this  disease; 
and  which,  he  assumes,  give  him  the  privilege  of  writing  on 
it  in  language  which,  as  regards  his  equals  in  the  profession, 
is  not  over-courteous. 

He  says,  in  his  preface,  p.  viii.: — "  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  ascertain  peculiarities  belonging  to  it  which  were 
not  known  before,  particularly  that  of  its  attacking  the 
human  ffame  but  once."  This  forms  a  singular  contrast 
when  placed  in  opposition  to  a  quotation  which  he 
gives  at  p.  260,  from  Sauvages,  showing  that  that  author 
promulgated  the  same  doctrines  upwards  of  eighty  years 
ago.*  Had  Sir  William  Pym  left  out  this  quotation,  his 
fair  fame,  both  as  regards  his  characteristic  love  of  truth 
and  the  discovery,  might  have  gone  down  some  of  the  by- 
streams  of  time  to  posterity  unquestioned.  In  the  first 
edition  of  the  Observations  on  the  Bulam  Fever,  the  passage 
is  modestly  given  in  plain  Roman  characters;  but  in  the 
second,  the  author  enforces  his  claim  to  the  discovery  by  the 
introduction  of  the  italics  and  capitals,  as  printed  above* 

I  shall  not  again  revert  to  his  division  of  tropical  fever 


*  "  Typhus  ictcrodes  contagiosus  est.  Albos  tantum,  maximo 
pcrcgrinos  cx  rcgionibus  frigklis  advcnas,  Indos,  Hybridos,  Mulatros 
omnes,  cxceptis  infantibus,  una  tantum  vice  afllcit;  Nigri  vcro  ab  qo 
morbo  nunquam  afficiuntur." — Nosoloyia  Methodica.  p.  31G. 
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*x)f  forms;  it  is  but  a  vain  display  of  words,  as 
useless  in  a  theoretical  consideration  of  the  disease,  as  it  will 
be  found  to  be  inapplicable  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  even 
in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  visitation.    With  regard  to  the 
names  he  has  attached  to  the  disease,  they  are  so  utterly 
devoid  of  any  descriptive  quality  or  scientific  signification, 
as  to  deserve  universal  rejection.    The  Bulam  island,  where 
the  fever  once  made  its  appearance,  is  now  all  but  forgotten, 
and  has  long  since  been  deserted  by  Europeans.  Sir 
William,  by  his  frequently  confounding  it  with  the  Bullom 
shore  on  the  right  side  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  is  evidently 
not  aware  of  its  geographical  position.    The  disease,  in  fact, 
might  with   more  propriety  be  termed  Jamaica  or  Bar- 
badoes  fever  than  Bulam  fever.  Vomito-negro  is  a  term  that 
is  equally  inapplicable  and  deserving  rejection;  black  vomit 
is  a  symptom  that  does  not  occur  in  one  case  out  of  every 
ten,  or  even  twenty,  and  in  mild  epidemics  it  is  possible  it 
may  not  be  met  with  at  all.    Yellowness  of  the  skin,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  common  symptom,  and  is  sufficiently  cha- 
racteristic of  the  disease.    Why  Sir  William  thinks  it  "  is 
improperly  called  yellow  fever,"  he  does  not  explain;  the 
term,  nevertheless,  although  clothed  in  the  homely  language 
of  our  mother-tongue,  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of 
any  that  have  been  applied  to  it. 

With  regard  to  its  being  a  fever  sui  generis,  the  fevers  of 
Africa,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  they  occur  sporadically  or 
epidemically,  taken  at  any  period  of  their  existence,  offer  no 
certain  proof  of  this;  on  the  contrary,  a  fair  examination  into 
their  origin  and  decline  would  rather  lead  to  the  inference 
that  it  is  but  an  aggravated  form  of  the  common  endemic  of 
the  country.  Sir  William  Pym  is  certainly  wrong  in  assert- 
ing, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Staff  Surgeon  Ferguson,  who 
was  a  resident  in  Sierra  Leone  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
who  was  no  superficial  observer,  that  it  has  invariably  been 
imported  into  the  colony.  The  facts  adduced  as  to  its  spon- 
taneous origin  by  Barry,  Boyle,  Sweeny,  Ferguson,  and  lastly 
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by  Dr.  Lawson,  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  tbe  single  authority 
which  Sir  William  has  quoted,  although  that  authority  I  have 
reason  to  know,  is  deserving  of  the  fullest  credence,  either  on 
this  or  any  other  subject  connected  with  the  colony.  I  think 
I  may  now  safely  state  that  he  is  wrong  also  as  to  there  being 
no  remissions  in  the  disease;  he  is  also  wrong  as  to  the  colour 
of  the  skin  being  invariably  of  a  bright  lemon  tinge;  I  have 
given  most  abundant  proof,  that  it  not  only  assumes  different 
shades  of  yellow,  but  that,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  it  some- 
times presents  a  blue  tinge,  like  that  which  occurs  in  cholera.  | 
Whether  he  has  ever  voluntarily  stated  correctly  anything 
opposed  to  his  own  views  or  interests,  I  may  be  excused 
offering  an  opinion. 

He  adopts  an  idea  which  has  no  foundation  in  truth  or  fact, 
namely,  that  the  disease  arises  from  some  source  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  I  may  hazard  an  opinion  that  he  cannot  quote  one 
authenticated  fact,  to  the  effect  that  it  has  ever  been  heard  of 
in  the  interior;  I  shall  even  go  further,  and  venture  to  affirm 
that  if  the  whole  of  the  Europeans  in  Africa  were  perma- 
nently withdrawn,  yellow  fever  and  black  vomit  would  never 
again  be  heard  of  in  that  country.  The  immunity  from  a 
second  attack  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  no  better  grounds  than 
those  upon  which  the  non-liability  to  a  second  attack  of  typhus 
fever  is  based.  It  may  be  asked  what  has  Sir  William  Pym 
pointed  out  or  discovered  in  this  disease,  that  he  takes  upon 
himself  to  write  so  authoritatively  upon  it,  and  to  treat  with 
so  much  disrespect  the  views  of  his  fellow-practitioners?  I 
have  carefully  gone  over  his  claims,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  in  regard  to  originality  of  opinion  or  discovery 
he  has  absolutely  no  claim. 

I  have  now  done  with  Sir  William  Pym;  I  trust,  however, 
I  may  be  excused  for  remarking  that  notwithstanding  the  cue 
which  I  gave  him  in  my  report,  he  has  signally  failed 
(although  that  perhaps,  and  I  say  it  with  respect,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at)  in  following  up  the  subject  of  contagion.  With 
regard  to  the  fevers  on  the  African  coast  he  has  simply  trans- 
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ferred  the  proofs  with  which  I  furnished  him  to  his  own 
pages,  and  that  not  in  the  most  fair  manner.  The  only  except 
tion  to  this  transference  is  the  communication  of  the  fever 
by  her  Majesty's  brig  Curlew  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gambia, 
as  detailed  by  Staff  Surgeon  Ferguson.  I  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  anything  relative  to  the  fever  in  this  vessel,  there 
not  being  any  documents  in  the  office  of  the  Director  General 
respecting  it,  and  from  the  limited  time  allowed  me  for  the 
preparation  of  the  report,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeking 
for  information  from  other  sources. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  the  epidemics  of  Sierra 
Leone,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  an  irruption  of  yellow 
fever  which  occurred  there  in  the  year  1847;  for  the  means 
of  doing  this,  I  have  again  to  thank  my  friend,  Dr.  M'W  illiam, 
and,  through  him,  Dr.Lawson,  staff-surgeon,  attached  to  the 
forces  in  the  colony. 

In  a  letter,  dated  February  10th,  1849,  Dr.  Lawson  re- 
marks:—" It  appears  the  disease  (yellow  fever)  commenced 
in  the  end  of  June,  during  a  remarkable  break  in  the  rains, 
i-^-that  a  few  cases  of  remittent  fever  occurred  after  the  first 
cases  had  appeared,  but  soon  all  the  fresh  ones  took  the 
form  of  yellow  fever;  and  as  this  disappeared,  remittent 
fever  again  commenced.  There  is  no  decided  evidence  in 
any  one  case  that  the  disease  was  communicated  by  con- 
tagion; while  in  more  than  half  it  arose  without  any 
communication  whatever  with  persons  already  labouring 
under  the  disease;  and  many  persons  who  frequently  saw 
those  who  were  sick,  and  even  passed  considerable  portions 
of  time  with  them,  escaped  entirely.  The  disease,  as  on  all 
previous  occasions,  was  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
town.  These  facts  look  as  if  it  were  of  local  origin,  and  not 
contagious;  and  if  of  local  origin  here,  why  may  it  not  be 
go  elsewhere? 

«  Dr,  Copland  and  others  throw  out  the  idea  that  this 
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disease  originates  here  from  crowded  slavers,  or  from  slaves 
crowded  in  the  slave-yard.  In  1847,  there  were  a  vast 
number  of  slaves  in  the  yard,  and  many  vessels  arrived  with 
slaves  on  board;  the  conclusion  might,  therefore,  he  come  to 
that:  this  state  of  things  was  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  disease.  During  its  whole  course,  however,  I  attended 
professionally  the  slave-yard  every  day,  and  every  person 
who  was  even  trivially  sick  was  brought  before  me;  but 
there  was  not  a  single  case  bearing  any  resemblance  to  yel- 
low fever:  neither  were  any  of  the  attendants,  either  white  or 
hlack,  affected  with  any  complaint  at  all  resembling  it. 
Again: — All  the  sick  of  the  prize-crews  of  the  vessels  were 
invariably  sent  to  the  military  hospital,  when  not  imme- 
diately embarked  on  some  of  H.M.'s  ships;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cases  in  the  Syren  (hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned), I  never  heard  of  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever 
amongst  them.  This  effectually  disposes  of  the  crowding  of 
slaves  causing  the  disease  in  1847. 

"  Three  deaths  from  yellow  fever  occurred  in  Freetown, 
between  the  10th  and  the  31st  of  August;  viz.,  one  on  the 
17th  or  18th;  one  on  the  22nd;  and  one  on  the  31st.  These 
people  were  well  off,  and,  from  their  position  and  occupation, 
could  not  have  had  any  communication  whatever  with  the 
men  of  the  prize-crews;  and  not  one  of  their  immediate  at- 
tendants (and  I  partly  attended  two  of  them)  were  subse- 
quently affected  with  the  disease." 

The  account  of  the  cases  which  occurred  amongst  the 
prize-crews  in  the  Syren,  and  amongst  a  party  of  men  de- 
tached on  boat-service,  has  been  very  accurately  reported 
by  the  medical  officers  of  that  vessel.* 

In  the  early  part  of  July  this  vessel  was  stationed  between 
Cape  Mount  and  the  Sherbro;  she  entered  the  Sierra  Leone 
river  on  the  10th,  and  remained  at  anchor  there  until  the 
24tb,  in  the  open  stream,  abreast  of  the  town  in  which 
the  fever  was  then  prevalent  in  its  malignant  form.  Sho 


*  Messrs.  Paul  ami  Acton. 
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then  went  to  sea;  detaching  on  the  26th,  as  she  passed 
the  Banana  islands,  two  boats  with  a  party  to  blockade 
the  Sherbro,  and  to  protect  the  small  trading  craft  of  the 
colonies.  Until  the  4th  of  August,  she  continued  cruising 
off  the  coast,  between  the  Sherbro  and  the  Pongas.  During 
the  latter  month,  several  cases  of  climatorial,  or  what  is 
called  inflammatory  fever,  occurred,  which  it  was  supposed 
had  been  contracted  while  the  vessel  lay  in  the  Sierra  Leone 
river.  On  the  preceding  date  she  again  touched  at  this 
settlement,  but  almost  immediately  afterwards,  resumed  her 
former  position  off  the  Gallinas  and  Cape  Mount,  where  she 
remained  until  the  24th,  when  she  once  more  returned  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  there  received  on  board  two  prize  crews, 
one  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Actseon,  consisting  of  one  officer 
and  seven  European  seamen,  who  had  been  quartered  in 
lodgings  in  the  town,  since  the  13th  of  August;  the  other 
belonging  to  H.M.S.  Contest,  consisting  of  two  officers  and 
eight  European  seamen,  who  had  occupied  the  commissariat 
quarters  since  the  19th  of  August.  Some  of  these  men, 
when  they  embarked,  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  in- 
temperance; on  the  following  day,  the  25th,  one  of  them 
was  attacked  with  fever,  and  another  on  the  29th — the  vessel 
by  this  time  was  again  at  sea — a  third  was  attacked  on  the 
1st  of  September,  and  two  on  the  3rd.  The  first  case,  (the 
subject  of  which  was  an  old  man  of  dissipated  habits),  was 
attended  with  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  and  black 
vomit;  it  proved  fatal  in  less  than  thirty  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  The  second  was  also  attended 
with  black  vomit,  and  proved  fatal  in  fifty-six  hours.  '  The 
other  three  cases  were  protracted  to  the  fifth  or  seventh  day; 
in  one  of  those  which  occurred  on  the  3rd,  black  vomit  also 
took  place.  In  four  of  these  cases,  death  was  preceded  by 
general  collapse,  when  the  surface  became  cold  and  blue, 
presenting  an  appearance  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
occurs  in  Oriental  cholera,  and  in  one  instance  death  was 
preceded  by  excruciating  cramps  of  the  extremities. 
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The  three  officers  and  the  remaining  eight  men  of  these 
two  parties  entirely  escaped,  although  they  had  been  equally 
exposed  to  the  fever-exciting  agencies  of  Freetown. 

There  was  one  case  which  occurred  about  the  same  time 
amongst  the  crew  of  the  Syren,  which  is  particularly  de- 
serving attention,  both  with  respect  to  its  origin  and  termi- 
nation. This  man  had  been  sent  on  shore  at  the  Gallinas  on 
the  12th  of  August,  to  remove  some  portions  of  the  wreck  of 
a  slave  vessel  which  had  been  chased  on  shore,  and  after 
several  attempts,  having  failed  to  reach  the  boat  that  was 
sent  for  him,  by  swimming  through  the  surf  on  the  beach, 
he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  night  there  in  his  wet  clothes. 
In  consequence  of  this  exposure,  he  was  seized  with  fever 
on  the  26th  of  August,  which  soon  assumed  a  low  type,  and 
was  attended  with  great  physical  depression  and  irritability 
of  stomach.  A  remission  took  place  on  the  28th,  which  was 
followed  by  an  exacerbation:  subsequently  during  the  night 
he  ejected  about  a  quart  of  black  vomit;  still,  after  a  pro- 
tracted convalescence  this  man  recovered  from  the  fever,  but 
in  a  short  time  afterwards,  was  attacked  with  dysentery,  and 
at  last  sent  off  the  coast,  with,  in  all  probability,  a  constitu- 
tion shattered  for  life. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  the  party  left  on  the  26th 
of  July  at  the  Banana  islands: — It  consisted  of  three  officers 
and  twenty-seven  men.  The  weather  at  the  time  they 
landed  was  gloomy,  and  there  were  frequent  heavy  rains, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  badly  off  as  to  quarters,  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  having  granted  them  permission  to  occupy  a  sub- 
stantially-built house,  in  which  the  assistant-surgeon  and 
one  man  were  for  the  time  permanently  stationed,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  charge  of  any  of  the  party  who  might  be 
hurt  or  who  might  fall  sick,  either  on  the  island  or  when 
absent  in  the  boats.  Up  to  the  14th  of  August  no  illness  of 
any  consequence  occurred;  but,  on  that  day,  the  man 
who  was  stationed  with  the  assistant-surgeon — and  who  had 
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liei tlier  been  employed  in  the  boats  nor  off  the  island — was 
attacked  with  fever,  from  which,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
he  recovered.  The  next  case  was  that  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  party.  He  had  been  up  the  river,  from  the 
11th  to  the  14th  of  August,  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  at  a 
place  called  Jenkins  was  exposed  to  the  malaria  of  an  ex- 
tensive swamp  for  several  successive  nights;  his  fever  is 
described  as  being  of  an  insidious  type — it  terminated  fatally 
on  the  twenty-second  day.  On  the  20th  there  were  two 
other  cases,  one  on  the  29  th,  and  one  on  the  31st;  this  latter 
Tan  a  rapid  course,  terminating  fatally  on  the  sixth  day. 
There  were  no  other  cases  until  the  15th  of  September, 
when  a  man  who  had  been  up  the  Seabar  on  the  11th  and 
14th  of  August — but,  since  that,  had  been  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  attending  the  preceding  cases — was  seized;  ex- 
acerbations and  remissions  took  place  every  alternate  day, 
until  the  20th,  when  the  boat  blockade  having  been  aban- 
doned, it  was  necessary  to  remove  him  with  the  other  men 
to  the  ship,  after  which  he  fell  into  a  state  of  collapse. 
Next  day,  black  vomit  shewed  itself  about  an  hour  before 
death,  and  continued  constantly  until  dissolution,  which 
occurred  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 

There  were  two  other  cases  on  the  same  day  as  the  pre- 
ceding, namely,  the  15th,  and  one  on  the  19th;  the  former 
recovered — but  the  latter  terminated  fatally,  without  black 
Vomit,  although  the  whole  surface  became  blue  previous  to 
death. 

We  have  thus  the  fever  not  only  occurring  amongst  a 
party  of  men  who  could  not  have  had  communication  with 
any  infected  person;  but  it  also  appears  to  have  gradually — < 
from  the  first  cases,  which  were  of  a  purely  endemial 
character — assumed  a  worse  form,  until  it  merged  into  that 
designated  malignant  or  yellow  fever,  with  its  characteristic 
fatal  symptom,  black  vomit;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  this  symptom  in  the  last  case  was  the  result  of  contagion 
imbibed  in  the  ship,  because  the  patient  was  nearly  in  a  mori- 
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KJiuTstat'e'irrEhT!  time  of  his  arrival  on  board.  Still  it  is  sin- 
gular how  seldom  it  is  that  we  meet  with  isolated  cases  of  this 
disease  entirely  free  from  complication,  either  as  respects 
their  primary  exciting  cause,  or  some  subsequent  concui'ring 
circumstance,  which  may  be  considered  as  influencing  their 
character  after  the  febrile  action  has  been  established. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  whole  of  the  detached  party 
were  removed  from  the  island;  but  the  ship  still  continued 
to  cruise  off  the  same  part  of  the  coast  until  the  1  st  of  Octo- 
ber when  she  "  bore  up  "  for  Ascension,  arriving  there  on 
the  16th.  Notwithstanding  the  malignancy  of  the  fevers 
which  had  occurred  on  board  and  on  shore,  the  rest  of  the 
ship's  company  entirely  escaped  ;  as  did  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Ascension,  with  which  a  free  communication 
was  established  immediately  after  their  arrival. 

These  cases  are  so  far  interesting  as  proving  the  sponta- 
neous origin  of  this  form  of  fever  within  the  period  of  a  few 
weeks,  at  two  places  distant  from  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  was 
then  prevalent,  the  one  about  thirty,  and  the  other  upwards 
of  a  hundred  miles.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  yellow 
suffusion  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  even  in  the  worst  cases  which 
were  contracted  at  Sierra  Leone,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
reports  either  of  the  surgeon  or  the  assistant  surgeon.  I 
have  however  within  the  last  few  days  ascertained  from  the 
former  that  in  three  or  four  cases  there  was  a  slight  yellow- 
ish tinge  of  the  skin,  but  it  did  not  attract  any  attention;  the 
blue  tinge  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable.  There  were 
several  relapses  in  the  cases  which  recovered,  and  in  nearly 
all  there  was  a  tedious  convalescence,  as  will  generally,  if 
not  invariably,  happen  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  form  of  fever  from  which  the  patients 
suffered. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  pages,  endeavoured  to  rescue  the 
details  connected  with  the  epidemics  of  Western  Africa  from 
misrepresentations  similar  to  those  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated with  respect  to  the  epidemics  of  Gibraltar,  which, 
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from  the  contradictory  statements  of  biassed  or  interested 
writers,  have  been  rendered  totally  unavailable  in  any  just 
or  philosophical  consideration  of  the  disease,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  facts 
connected  with  the  former. 

In  1823,  the  endemic  fever  of  Sierra  Leone  was  gradually 
superseded  by  one  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  inas- 
much as  it  was  generally  of  shorter  duration,  more  fatal,  and 
attended  with  black  vomit  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal 
cases. 

This  fever  was  strictly  confined  to  the  Europeans  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  left  branch  of  the  river,,  and  to  the 
Europeans  in  the  shipping  in  the  river;  it  was  not,  in  either 
of  these  communities,  admitted  to  be  contagious.  It  appears 
to  have  been  carried  to  sea  in  several  vessels,  in  the  Triton, 
and  Betsy  and  Ann,,  merchantmen,  and  in  the  Bann,  sloop  of 
war.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  was  only  in  the  latter 
that  it  assumed  the  more  inveterate  type,  and  became  con- 
tagious, as  evidenced  by  it*  having  been  communicated  to 
the  garrison  of  Ascension.  In  1829>  the  irruption  of  the 
same  form  of  fever  occurred,  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances as  those  which  preceded  that  of  1823.  It  again 
attacked  the  seamen  of  the  shipping  in.  the  river,  and  the 
residents  in  the  lower  parts  of  Freetown,,  leaving  those  on 
the  higher  parts  untouched.  If  it  did  not  originate  in  the 
Eden  from  the  same  cause  as  it  did  on  shore,  it  was  taken 
on  board  by  a  seaman — whose  health  had  been  greatly  da- 
maged by  intemperance,  and  exposure  to  climatic  agencies — 
— from  the  town;  from  him,  the  symptoms  being  such  as  to 
indicate  the  evolution  of  a  contaminating  virus,  it  is  probable 
the  disease  spread,  and  was  perpetuated  by  the  same  means 
through  the  ship,  until  she  arrived  at  Fernando  Po.  Here, 
it  is  probable,  it  was  communicated  to  the  ship's  company  of 
the  Sybille  (although  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  fever  in 
her,,  on  the  equator,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  ship's 
company  were  still  unattacked,  tends  to  throw  a  doubt  on, 
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this),  and  probably  to  the  men  who  were  landed  on  the  island 
from  the  Champion.  Its  communication  to  the  Black  Joke  by 
the  Sybille,  and  from  the  Black  Joke  back  again  to  that 
vessel,  must,  from  a  want  of  authentic  data,  remain 
doubtful — it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  such  was  the  case. 
Still,  where  the  proofs  of  communication  are  numerous  and 
indisputable,  It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  those  that  may  be 
disputed. 

In  the  epidemic  that  commenced  in  1836,  the  proofs  of 
its  origin  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  of  its  having  been  carried  by 
infected  vessels  to  a  great  distance  are  clearly  demonstrable. 
The  Curlew,  from  which  there  has  not  been  transmitted  any 
log  or  journal  by  which  its  origin  in  her  may  be  traced, 
appears  to  have  carried  it  to  Bathurst  on  the  Gambia,  where, 
as  at  Sierra  Leone,  its  ravages  were  confined  chiefly  to  the 
European  residents  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  From  the 
Gambia  it  appears,  according  to  Staff  Surgeon  Ferguson's 
account,  to  have  been  carried  by  a  merchant  vessel  to  Goree. 
Setting  aside  its  appearance  in  the  Raven,  it  was  borne  in 
another  direction  from  Sierra  Leone,  first  by  the  Etna  to 
the  island  of  Ascension;  and  again  it  was  taken  from  the 
same  locality  by  the  Forester,  communicated  from  her  to  the 
Bonetta  at  sea,  and  also  taken  to  the  island  of  Ascension  by 
the  latter,  where  it  was  communicated  by  one  Gr  more  of  these 
vessels  to  the  garrison,  and  lastly,  from  the  latter  to  the 
Waterwi'tch,  in  which,  at  sea,  it  continued  to  rage  until  nearly 
every  man  on  board  had  suffered. 

Again  in  1845,  it  appears  to  have  broken  out  in  several 
places,  first  in  the  Eclair  while  off  the  Sherbro,  and 
secondly  in  the  same  vessel,  and  in  the  Albert  at  Sierra 
Leone,  or  rather,  it  may  be  said  the  men  of  both  these  vessels 
contracted  the  disease  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  also  mani- 
fested itself  subsequently  to  their  departure.  In  the  Eclair, 
as  evidenced  by  its  attacking  Dr.  M'Clure  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  fort  on  the  small  island  at  Bona  Vista,  it  clearly  dis- 
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played  the  property  of  self-reproduction.*  In  1847  also,  it 
made  its  appearance  amongst  the  Europeans  in  Sierra 
Leone,  but  as  before,  it  confined  its  ravages  to  those  who  in- 
habited the  lower  parts  of  the  town;  it  also  broke  out 
amongst  a  party  of  men  stationed  on  one  of  the  Banana 
islands,  and  it  was  contracted  by  one  European  about  the 
same  time  at  the  Gallinas,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
accidentally  exposed  on  shore  for  one  night.  But  in  these 
instances  it  soon  ceased,  and  did  not  display  contagious 
properties. 

The  more  frequent  irruption  of  yellow  fever  at  Sierra 
Leone,  than  at  the  other  settlements  on  the  coast,  cannot 
have  escaped  notice;  this,  however,  it  is  neither  difficult  to 
explain  nor  to  understand.  During  the  period  over  which 
these  observations  extend,  there  was  not,  in  the  settlement 
of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Gambia,  a  resident  European  popula- 
tion exceeding  at  any  time  perhaps,  a  score  of  individuals; 
and  the  majority  of  these,  from  long  residence,  were 
thoroughly  acclimatised.  The  vessels  trading  there  seldom 
proceed  up  the  river,  nor  have  their  crews  the  same  induce- 
ments to  visit  and  to  remain  on  shore  as  they  have  at  Sierra 
Leone.  It  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  moral  status  of  the  black  population  at  the  Gambia 
is  much  higher  than  it  is  amongst  the  same  class  at  Sierra 
Leone.  There  have  not  been,  exclusive  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  ships  of  war  and  in  merchant  vessels,  during  any 
year,  for  at  least  the  last  twenty  years,  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  Europeans  scattered  over  the  four  hundred  miles  be- 
tween the  Gambia  and  the  latter  colony,  including  the  Isles 
de  Los.  The  results  of  climate  and  climatic  disease  on  men 
so  widely  separated  along  this  unfrequented  and  inhospitable 
shore,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  fact 


*  I  have  again  purposely  aroided  making  any  reference  to  the  fever 
at  Bona  Vista,  with  the  understanding  that  Dr.  King,  Inspector  of 
Fleets  and  Hospitals,  intends  shortly  to  publish  some  further  remarks 
respecting  it. 
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that  a  large  proportion  of  the  few  who  have  attempted  to  brave 
the  steam  of  this  loathsome  swamp-land  have  found  an  early 
grave.  At  Sierra  Leone  there  has  always  been  a  resident 
European  population  far  exceeding  numerically,  I  should  say, 
all  the  otherBritish  settlements  onthis  coast.  It  consistsof  the 
officers  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  black  troops, 
the  commissariat  officers,  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans 
connected  with  the  mixed  Commission  Court,  the  liberated 
African  department,  the  missionary  establishments,  and  a 
large  number  of  merchants  and  clerks  of  all  denominations. 
The  temporary  residents  are  also  at  times  numerous,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  the  principal  port;  these  consist  of  the 
crews  of  men  of  war  and  of  merchantmen,  and  men  landed 
from  condemned  slave  vessels,  besides  other  casual  visitors; 
altogether  the  European  population,  one  day  with  another, 
may  average  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred.* 

Between  the  latter  colony  and  the  Gold  Coast,  there  are 
several  places  which  have  long  been  infested  by  slave  dealers; 
but  the  greater  number  of  these  men  are  either  natives 
of  the  Havana  or  the  Brazils,  or  African  born;  from 
the  nature  of  their  traffic  and  their  habits,  there  is  but  little 
known  respecting  the  diseases  which  may  have  prevailed 
amongst  them.  From  my  own  experience  and  observation 
on  the  coast,  I  am  enabled  to  state,  that  formerly,  when  the 
crews  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  had  opportunities 
of  visiting  the  shore,  many  of  them  were  cut  off  by  fever, 
although  perhaps  from  their  more  temperate  habits  as  regards 
intoxicating  liquors,  not  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
natives  of  the  more  northern  climates;  and  although  they 
suffered  from  fever,  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  instance  on 

*  The  native  population  in  1837  amounted  toabout  14,000;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  total  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  amongst  these 
equalled  the  total  number  amongst  the  Europeans.  The  to! al  number 
of  deaths  amongst  the  latter  was  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven,  amongst 
the  former,  it  did  not  exceed  three.— Staff  Surgeon  Ferguson's  Report. 
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record  of  that  disease  having  assumed  the  malignant  form, 
or  that  it  has  ever  been  accompanied  with  black  vomit  in 
any  of  these  vessels  during  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic; 
nor  is  it  known  that  this  form  of  fever  has  ever  been  carried 
by  them  either  to  the  Brazils  or  the  West  Indies,  during  the 
period  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  Small  pox  on  the 
other  hand  has  been  repeatedly  introduced  by  slavers  into 
the  Brazils,  where  It  has  not  only  swept  off  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  has  even  spread  to  the  unoffending 
natives  of  the  interior. 

If  yellow  fever  existed  in  the  interior  of  Africa  In 
a  highly  contagious  form,  there  Is  not,  one  might  suppose, 
a  more  likely  way  of  its  being  brought  down  to  the  coast 
than  by  a  slave  coffle,  or  by  the  caravans  that  slowly 
wend  their  way  through  the  narrow  paths  In  the  bush  down 
to  the  coast;  yet  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  has  ever 
attacked  these  migratory  hordes,  or  been  heard  of  in  the 
barracoons,  or  even  in  the  slave  ships  on  the  middle  passage.* 

Liberia,  since  it  was  founded,  has  been  principally  occupied 
by  a  coloured  and  a  black  population.  In  the  settlements  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  from  its  commencement  at  Cape  Appolonia, 
down  to  St.  George  del  Mena  and  Cape  Coast,  there  have 
seldom  been  more  than  one  or  two  white  or  coloured 
persons  In  each.  At  the  two  latter  settlements  the  number 
of  Europeans  has  also  been  extremely  small.  At  Cape  Coast, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  between  1823  and  1826, 
when  we  had  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  Ashantees,  there 
have  not  been  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  resident  whites, 
the  majority  of  these  being  what  are  called  old  stagers. 
At  Annamoboe  there  have  not  been  more  than  one 
or  two,  and  so  on  in  the  other  ports  down  to  Accra.  In  the 
latter  there  have  been  from  three  to  six  or  seven ;  in  Dutch 
Accra  not  so  many,  "and  in  Danish  Accra  about  the  same 


*  The  idea  of  its  originating  in  the  interior  seems  to  have  been  first 
promulgated  by  Boyle. 
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number  as  in  English  Accra.  There  were  seldom  above- 
two  or  three  white  residents  at  the  forts  below  this,  and  at 
the  slave  depots  in  the  Bights  the  same  class  of  residents  are 
to  be  found  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Gallinas,  the  Nunez,  and 
Pongos.  At  Fernando  Po,  during  the  few  years  between 
1827  and  1832,  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans  were 
landed,  but  what  with  despondency,  dissipation,  and  the 
influence  of  the  locality,,  they  were  generally  cut  off  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  or  forced  precipitately  to  quit  the 
country.  At  Princes'  and  St.  Thomas'  the  European  resi- 
dents have  never  perhaps,  at  any  time,  exceeded  a  dozen  in- 
dividuals in  both. 

It  will  thus  appear  evident  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  the  only  places  where  there  have 
been  continuouslyresidentmedical  practitioners — thedifficulty 
of  ascertaining  anything  respecting  the  fevers  which  may  have 
occurred  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  insuperable  ;  and 
considering  how  far  distant  and  how  widely  scattered  the 
subjects  obnoxious  to  yellow  fever  have  been,  it  need  not 
excite  wonder  that  the  disease  as-  an  epidemic  has  originated 
only  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Believing,  as  we  must  do,,  the  testimony  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  colony,  and  reasoning  upon  the  facts  which 
they  have  brought  forward,  and  those  also  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  other  authorities,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  yellow  fever  ever  became  generally 
contagious  in  Sierra  Leone;  that  it  has  even  been  partially 
so,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  same  data,  is  indeed  almost 
equally  improbable,,  unless  we  can  suppose  that  the  evolution, 
of  the  reproducing  virus  was  but  a  rare  and  an  accidental 
occurrence,  that  it  was  extremely  diffusible  and  lasting,, 
and  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  that  its  influence  on  the 
human  organism  depended  on  some  contingent  cause,  which 
existed  only  on  the  low  damp  level  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  river. 

That  it  became  contagious  in  the  Bann,  Eden,  Forester — 


Eclair,  has  become  clearly  established.  In  each  of  these 
vessels  there  existed  that  condition  under  which  diseases, 
not  in  their  simple  form  generally  contagious,  acquire  the 
property  of  propagating  themselves — such  as  erysipelas, 
ophthalmia,  and  synochal  fever.  The  first,  in  vessels  of 
war,  seem3  frequently  to  be  governed,  with  regard  to  its 
extension,  by  precisely  the  same  laws  as  yellow  fever.  A 
ship's  company  may  remain  for  years  perfectly  free  from  this 
disease;  but  if  two  or  three  cases  occur, the  probability  is  it 
will  then  extend  to  others,  but  principally  to  those  who 
are  affected  with  ulcerative  disease,  and  ultimately  it  may 
attack  almost  every  man  who  receives  the  slightest  hurt  or 
scratch.  In  these  instances,  the  contaminating  poison,  it 
would  appear,  is  propagated  through  the  medium  of  atmo- 
spheric agency,  and,  as  in  yellow  fever,  it  exerts  its  baneful 
influence  first  on  the  circulating  fluids.  And,  again,  the 
common  3ynochal  or  typhoid  fevers  of  this  country,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  occur  in  badly-regulated 
emigrant  ships,  rapidly  acquire  this  property,  become  highly 
contagious,  and  fearfully  destructive  of  life.  In  1847,  the 
John  Bolton  left  Liverpool  with  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  passengers,  all  of  whom  embarked  in  good  health; 
before  she  arrived  at  Quebec  seventy-two  deaths  had  oc- 
curred, to  which  are  to  be  added  thirty-five  while  she  re- 
mained in  quarantine,  and  thirty-four  more  in  the  quaran- 
tine hospital,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one. 
The  Bee,  from  Cork,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  emi- 
grants, lost  on  the  passage,  and  in  quarantine  at  Quebec,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-fi?e,  being  within  a  fraction  of  one  half  the 
number  embarked.  The  Avon,  from  the  same  place,  lost  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  out  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  em- 
barked. The  Virginius,  out  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
lost  on  the  passage  and  in  quarantine  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  being  twenty-nine  more  than  the  half.  These  cases  are 
strictly  analogous  to  those  of  the  Bann  and  Eclair,  and  clearly 
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enough  point  out  the  influence  which  imperfect  venti.lati.on, 
dampness,  and  mental  dejection,  have  in  increasing  the  de- 
structive powers  of  febrile  diseases;  for  even  admitting  that 
the  seeds  of  the  worst  form  of  typhus  existed  amongst  them 
when  they  went  on  board,  still  the  dreadful  aggravation  of 
the  malady  by  accidental  circumstances  remains  the  same. 
Had  these  emigrants  been  resident  for  a  short  time  in  Sierra 
Leone  or  Fernando  Po,  and  embarked  under  similar  circum- 
stances from  these  places,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
fever  would  in  the  same  manner  have  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  would  have  been  attended  with  yellowness  of  the 
skin  and  black  vomit,  although  there  had  not  been  a  case 
with  the  latter  symptom  at  either  of  those  places  for  months 
before. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  these  latter  symptoms  ? 
Do  they  depend  on  an  epidemic  influence,  or  are  they  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  morbid  action  dependant  on  a  specific 
animal  contagion,  or  are  they  merely  the  result  of  febrile 
action  operating  on  or  in  conjunction  with  an  abnormal  state 
of  the  vital  forces,  and  a  deteriorated  state  of  the  blood? 
These  are  questions  I  shall  not  attempt  for  the  present  to 
answer.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  as  the  skin 
displays  the  yellow  tinge,  so  in  proportion  is  the  severity  of 
the  disease,  and  when  this  is  carried  one  stage  farther — when 
the  blood  becomes  still  further  diseased,  defective  in  its 
plastic  properties,  and  oozes  from  the  delicate  vessels  of  the 
mucous  tissues,  then  black  vomit  occurs;  and  unquestionably 
under  these  circumstances — particularly  in  low,  damp,  densely 
populated  localities — the  disease,  as  is  the  case  in  erysipelas, 
synochal  fever  of  a  purely  idiopathic  form,  puerperal  fever, 
influenza,  hospital  gangrene,  cholera,  and  probably  other 
diseases,  becomes  contagious. 

The  question  as  to  the  individuality  of  yellow  fever  has 
already  been  partly  disposed  of.  This,  by  the  way,  is  an 
assumption  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny,  but  I  am  not 
cognizant  of  any  proof  that  has  yet  been  brought  forward  at 
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all  calculated  to  support  it ;  whereas  there  is  at  least  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  fever  is  but  an  aggravated  or 
an  altered  form  of  the  endemic.  For  instance,  it  can  hardly 
have  escaped  notice  that  previous  to  each  successive  irrup- 
tion of  yellow  fever  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  common  endemic 
gradually  assumed  a  more  concentrated  form,  until  it  merged 
or  seemed  to  merge  into  the  former,  while  after  a  time  the 
diminution  in  the  force  of  the  symptoms,  the  number  of 
attacks,  and  the  proportional  mortality,  was  again  equally  re- 
markable, as  this  form  declined  or  reverted  to  the  common 
endemic;  so  intimately  were  the  two  forms  mixed  up  to- 
gether, that  as  has  been  already  observed,  it  wa3  not  possible 
to  tell  where  the  one  began  and  the  other  ceased.  As  further 
evidence  in  the  same  line  of  argument,  Staff-Surgeon  Fer- 
guson (although  he  latterly  adopted  the  view  with  respect  to 
the  specific  character  of  the  disease)  has  remarked — "  Cases 
of  endemic  remittent  which  have  commenced  in  districts  not 
yet  visited  by  the  malignant  remittent,  have  become  malig- 
nant on  being  removed  to  an  infected  district."  It  has  at 
the  same  time  been  frequently  observed  that  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  on  being  removed  away  from  the  site  of  their  origin, 
have  assumed  a  milder  form  than  those  left  in  the  infected 
spot. 

That  the  atmosphere  of  a  locality  infested  or  about  to  be 
infested  by  yellow  fever,  becomes  from  some  cause  tainted, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  aggravation  of  the  fever,  but  by  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  black  vomit  in  diseases  unattended  with  any 
febrile  excitement.  In  Port  Royal  Hospital,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  yellow  fever,  a  seaman  who  was  under  treatment 
for  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
coma,  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  matter  on  the  brain. 
In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  he  threw  up  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  black  vomit.  A  woman  in  the  same  establishment, 
who  was  admitted  with  fracture  of  the  cranium,  died  with  the 
same  symptom;  and  the  black  matter  has  been  found  occa- 
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sionallyin  the  stomachs  of  patients  who  had  died  of  phthisis, 
dysentery,  or  delirium  tremens. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  there  are  two  questions  of 
paramount  interest  to  all  classes  of  men,  particularly  to  those 
residing  within  the  domain  of  yellow  fever,  namely,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  contagious  virus  may  be  conveyed  simply 
by  the  atmosphere,  without  losing  its  peculiar  influence  on 
the  living  system,  and  how  long  after  separation  from  the 
sick  will  it  lie  dormant  in  connection  with  inanimate  things. 

The  preceding  details  do  not  furnish  any  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  first  of  these  questions.    There  is  every 
reason,  however,  to  suppose,  that  it  may  extend  to  a  very 
considerable  distance, — far  beyond  that  which  has  been 
assigned  to  it  by  the  quarantine  authorities  of  Great  Britain. 
To  those  who  rigidly  uphold  the  doctrines  of  contagion,  the 
second  case  which  occurred  in  the  Sybille  at  Fernando  Po, 
should  not  be  without  interest;  admitting  for  the  moment 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  personal  cause,  the  virus  must  have 
been  brought  from  the  Eden,  either  in  contact  with  the  clothes 
or  persons  of  the  marines  who  came  from  that  ship;  or  it 
must  have  been  conve3red  simply  by  the  atmosphere,  a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards,  or,  if  the  contagion  emana- 
ted from  Meeking(the  first  of  the  party  attacked),  who  was  sent 
on  shore  before  the  symptoms  were  fully  developed,  then  it 
must  be  generated  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  than  is 
generally  believed.    The  first  case  which  occurred  in  the 
garrison  at  Ascension,  in  1838,  is  also  not  undeserving 
notice.    It  has  been  shown  that  the  young  person,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  case,  could  not  have  had  any  communication 
whatever  either  with  the  sick  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
or  with  their  clothes,  and  as  the  wind  blows  regularly  off  the 
land  to  the  anchorage,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  in- 
fection could  have  been  wafted  from  the  latter  to  the  shore. 
There  were  men  sent  to  the  hospital,  but  they  came  from 
vessels  in  which  the  fever  did  not  exist,  and  passed  to  lee- 
ward of  the  house  in  which  she  resided. 
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With  regard  to  the  second  question,  there  is  more  matter 
on  which  to  ground  a  speculative  enquiry.  In  the  first  place, 
viewing  the  subject  as  a  contagionist,  the  re-appearance, 
perhaps  of  the  disease  in  the  Hecla  at  Princes',  and  certainly 
in  the  Sybille  for  the  third  time,  at  St.  Helena,  is  not 
without  interest.  The  time  between  the  death  of  Mr.  Tebbs 
at  Bathurst,  and  the  next  succeeding  case,  was  thirty  days; 
this,  even  allowing  for  the  incubative  stage,  is  a  long  period 
for  the  retention  of  the  poison  in  connection  with  inanimate 
substances;  again,  at  Sierra  Leone,  by  straining  proba- 
bility to  its  utmost,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  remained  in  a  dormant  state  for  three  months  in  a 
vessel  without  a  crew.  (p.  73.) 

Numerous  instances  of  this  nature,  and  equally  well  au- 
thenticated, are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  almost  every 
writer  on  yellow  fever;  it  is  one  of  those  occurrences  which 
have  been  long  noticed  as  peculiar  to  the  disease,  but 
never  properly  explained.  That  any  animal  matter  emanat- 
ing from  a  living  body  in  a  vaporous,  or  at  all  events  in  an 
invisible  form,  should  resist  decay  for  weeks  or  months,  seems 
highly,  if  not  altogether  improbable;  but  if  this  be  not  ad- 
mitted, then  the  frequent  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  disease 
by  proving  the  existence  of  a  physical  or  an  epidemic  cause, 
will  greatly  militate  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  advocate 
the  doctrine,  against  the  supposition  that  the  fever  is  so  fre- 
quently contagious  as  it  would  appear  to  be,  were  we  to 
admit  that  the  poison  germ  may  be  shut  up  in  clothes,  houses, 
or  ships' for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  stage  of  the  fever  at  which  the  virus  is  produced,  when 
it  has  become  possessed  of  contagious  properties,  is  another 
subject  of  the  greatest  interest  as  regards  quarantine;  it  is 
one  however  which  from  a  want  of  cases  in  point,  I  shall  not 
enter  upon  at  present. 

"Without  attempting  to  offer  any  theoretical  opinions  of 
my  own  respecting  the  disease,  the  following  conclusions,  so 
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far  as  the  fevers  of  Africa  are  concerned,  seem  to  be  clearly 
deducible. 

Firstly.  It  breaks  out  spontaneously  amongst  debilitated 
Europeans,  in  certain  localities  north  of  the  equator,  where 
fevers  of  the  same  type  prevail;  and  as  these  cease  when  the 
former  appear,  and  re-appear  when  the  latter  ceases,  there 
are  no  means  of  accounting  for  the  change,  but  by  supposing 
that  the  one  is  a  modification  of  the  other. 

Secondly.  It  prevails  principally,  and  with  the  greatest 
malignancy,  at  low  levels  on  or  near  the  sea  coast,  and  in 
ships  of  war,  from  the  number  of  men  crowded  together; — 
it  infests  particular  spots,  independently  of  contagion;  a 
fact  which  has  been  ascertained,  but  the  cause  is  not  known. 

Thirdly.  It  occurs  in  various  degrees  of  intensity;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  symptoms  being  sometimes  rapid,  some- 
times slow,  some  cases  terminating  with  one  or  more 
paroxysms  of  fever,  and  with  little  detriment  to  the  system 
within  an  average  period  of  from  two  to  seven  days;  while 
others  presenting  precisely  the  same  symptoms,  and  differing 
only  in  degree  as  respects  the  force  of  pyrexial  action,  may 
terminate  within  the  same  period  in  death. 

Fourthly.  If  it  be  a  distinct  disease,  it  "cannot  in  its 
sporadic  form  be  diagnosed  from  the  common  remittent  fever 
of  the  same  regions;  in  its  epidemic  form  its  existence  can 
only  be  ascertained  or  suspected  by  an  unusual  increase  in 
the  number  of  cases,  and  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
black  vomit  when  it  proves  fatal. 

Fifthly.  It  apparently  becomes  contagious  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  which  occasionally  impart  the  same  cha- 
racter to  the  fevers  of  the  temperate  zones,  erysipelas,  hos- 
pital gangrene,  influenza,  and  probably  to  cholera;  and  under 
these  conditions  it  is  propagated  by  the  same  laws.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  concentration  of  the  poison,  all  conditions  remain- 
ing the  same,  so  will  be  the  virulence  of  the  disease. 

Sixthly.  On  the  western  coast  of  Africa  it  has  on  several 
occasions  displayed  or  acquired  great  malignancy,  and  the 
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property  of  propagation  on  board  certain  ships,  and  has  thus 
been  communicated  to  Europeans  far  distant  from  the  site 
of  its  origin;  but  in  the  majority  of  these  instances  there 
existed  both  in  the  ships  and  the  localities  to  which  it  was 
taken,  concurrent  circumstances  favourable  to  the  evolution 
and  propagation  of  febrile  disease. 


FINIS. 


